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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
CALLED BY THE PRESIDENT, OaOBER 6 TO 23, 1919. 



FIRST DAY. 



Pan American Building, 
"W a^Mngton^ D. 0.^ Monday^ October 6^^1919^ 2.S0 p. m. 

The conference was called to order by Hon. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, temporary chainnan, with Mr. Kowland B. 
Mahany acting as temporary secretary. 

Secretary Wilson. The conference will be in order. 

This beautiful and spacious assembly hall has been placed at our 
disposal by the governing board of the Pan American Union, and I 
know that I voice your sentiments when I express to the governing 
board my appreciation of the great courtesy they have shown in 
placing this room at our disposal. 

It has been the invariable practice since the building was erected 
that whenever any body of men assembled here that was not a pan- 
American body a welcome would be extended on behalf of the 
governing board by the Director General of the Pan American 
Union. 

Following that practice, I have the honor of presenting to you the 
director general, Mr. John Barrett. [Applause.] 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, I am not per- 
forming this duty because it is a pleasure to me. but in order that I 
may express to you, so to speak, the feeling oi the. Pan American 
Union on this occasion. 

In my capacity as its executive officer I bid you welcome to this 
noble building and its stately hall of Americas. 

When the President of the United States intimated that he would 
be pleased if the industrial conference could be assembled in this 
inspiring environment, it was a real pleasure for the Pan American 
Union to give its consent, although meetings are rarely held within 
its walls that do not have a direct international or pan- American 
bearing 

The JPan American Union, gentlemen, is the official international 
organization of the 21 American Kepublics, the United States and its 
20 sister Latin- American Nations^ devoted to the development and 
conservation of friendship and intercourse, commerce and trade, 
peace and good will amon^ them all. 

May I therefore emphasize to you to-day, that you may appreciate 
this environment that we have tendered to you contrary to our usual 
rules, that the Pan American Union is a great, practical, working 
league of nations — the only league of nations in the world that has 
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long been and is a going concern. It, its governi^gT^oard, its staff, its 
equipment, and this building form also an actuajf industrial plant 
that manufactures and distributes products of good? will and informa- 
tion that make for permanent peace and welfare of the Western 
Hemisphere^nd hence of all the world. 

That the JPan American Union is a practical league of nations is 
proved by the fact that since it was organized there has been no 
serious war between any two of the American Republics. 

Puring the last 13 years the supreme council, composed of Latin- 
American diplomatic representatives in Washington and the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, which gathers every month around 
the great peace-conference table that you can see in this near-by 
council chamber, has prevented through its moral influence six wars 
between the American Governments and peoples. 

Is th^re not, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, a special and almost 
inspired significance in your assembling here? This structure is 
emphatically a temple of peace, home of good will, and practical 
plant of cooperation and understanding among nations and peoples. 
This room carries the word "peace" high up in its four corners. 
Are not all of you here present working, for good will, practical 
cooperation, and permanent peace in American industry? May these 
surroundings be your guide and inspiration in achieving results 
which not only the United States but Pan America and all me world 
will applaud and follow. 

Secretary Wilson. I have asked Mr. Rowland B. Mahany, a former 
Member of Congress from Buffalo, N. Y., and minister to Ecuador in 
the Harrison administration, to act as temporary secretary until the 
congress can perfect its own organization. 

I will ask Mr. Mahany to read one of the communications from the 
President upon which this conference is based. 

Mr. Mahany. This communication was originally addressed to 
Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, managing director of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, of Boston, Mass. 

Identical copies were sent to the following gentlemen : Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president American Federation of Labor ; Mr. William G. 
Baker, jr., of Baltimore, Md., president of the Investment Bankers' 
Association ; Mr. J. N. Tittemore. president of the American Society 
of Equity, Omro, Wis.; Mr. Oliver Wilson, president National 
Grange, Peoria, 111. ; Mr. C. S. Barrett, president National Farmers' 
Union, Union City, Ga. ; Mr. Homer L. Ferguson, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, Newport News, Va. 

The White House, 
Washington^ 3 September^ 1919. 

My Dear Sir : For the purpose of reaching, if possible, some com- 
mon ground of agreement and action with regard to the future 
conduct of industry, I desire to obtain the combined judgment of 
representative employers, representative employees, and representa- 
tives of the general public conversant with these matters, and for the 
accomplishment of that purpose I have decided to call a conference 
of five persons to be selected by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, five persons to be selected by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 15 persons to be selected by the Ameri- 
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can Federation of l<abor, three persons to be selected by the farming 
organizations, and two persons to be selected by the investment bank- 
ers, to confer with 15 representatives of the general public whom I 
shall select, these representatives to meet in the city of Washington 
on October 6, 1919, for the purpose of consulting together on the 
great and vital questions affecting our industrial life, and their con- 
sequent effect upon all our people, to discuss such methods as have 
already been tried out of bringing capital and labor into close coop- 
eration, and to canvass every relevant feature of the present indus- 
trial situation for the purpose of enabling us to work out, if pos- 
sible, in a genuine spirit of cooperation, a practicable method of 
association, based upon a real community of interest which will re- 
dound to the welfare of all our people. 

The wastages of war have seriously interfered with the natural 
course of our industrial and economic development. The nervous 
tension of our people have not yet relaxed to normal. The necessity 
of devising at once methods by which we can speedily recover from 
this condition and obviate the wastefulness caused by the continued 
interruption of many of our important industrial enterprises by 
strikes and lockouts emphasizes the need for a meeting of minds in 
•a conference such as I have suggested. I am sure that your organiza- 
tion will gladly bear the expenses of its own representatives to a 
conference called for such an important purpose, and I would there- 
fore request that you select five persons to act as the representatives 
of the National Industrial Conference Board in the conference and 
advise the Secretary of Labor of the names and addresses of the 
persons selected so that he may make the necessary arrangements for 
the meeting. 

Sincerely, yours, 

WooDROw Wilson. 

Mr. Mahany. I have been requested by the representatives of the 
press to ask each delegate, as he arises to speak, to state his name 
clearly and distinctly. 

Secretary Wilson. Since the communication read by the secretary 
was sent out by the President he has found it advisable to add some 
additional representatives, so that the number of conferees selected 
is now larger than that indicated in the communication just read. 

I will ask the secretary to call the roll of those selected as con- 
ferees in order that we may get an accurate record of those present 
at the meeting. I will ask that as the names are read those present 
will respond. 

(Thereupon Mr. Mahany called the roll, and the following-named 
persons responded:) 

REPRESENTATIAT^S OF THE PUBLIC. 

Bernard M. Baruch, 111 Broadway, New York City. 

Robert S. Brookings, Washington Universitv, St. Louis, Mo. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., 26 Broadway, New York City. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, 71 Broadway, New York City. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

O. E. Bradfute, Xenia. Ohio. 

Ward M. Burgess, Omaha, Nebr 
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Fuller E. Calloway, Lagrange, Ga. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne, 14 Wall Strciet, New York City. 

Henry S. Dennison, Framingham, Mass. 

H. B. Endicott, Dedham, Mass. 

George E. James, W. R. Moore Dry Goods Co., South Third and 

Monroe Streets, Memphis, Tenn. 
Thomas D. Jones, Marquette Building, Chicago, 111. 
A. A. Landon, American Radiator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. T. Meredith, editor Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gavin McNab, Merchants' National Bank Building, San Francisco, 

CaUf. 
L. D. Sweet, Carbondale, Colo. 
Louis Titus, 544 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Charles Edward Russell, 6 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York 

City. , 

John Spargo, Old Bennington^ Vt. 
Bert M. Jewell, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF WOMEN. 

Ida M. Tarbell, Pen and Brush Club, Gramercy Park, New York- 
City. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. 

Harry A. Wheeler, Union Trust Co., 801 Otis Building, Chicago, 111. 

Ernest T. Trigg, Federation of Construction Industries, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Herbert F. Perkins, International Harvester Co., Chicago, 111. 

John J. Raskob, Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Homer L. Ferguson, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry dock Co., 
Newport News^ Va. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. 

J. N. Tittemore, American Society of Equity, Omro, Wis. 

T. C. Atkeson, National Grange, 303 Seventh Street, Washington, 

D.C. 
C. S. Barrett, Farmers' Cooperative Union, Union City, Ga. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Edgar L. Marston, Blair & Co., 24 Broad Street, New York City. 
Howard W. Fenton, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Samuel Gompers, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel J. Tobin, 222 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph F. Valentine, Commercial Tribune Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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W. D. Mahon, 104 East High Street, Detroit, Mich. 
T. A. Eickert, 175 We6t Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 
Jacob Fischer, 222 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Matthew WoU, Council National Defense, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Sara Conboy, 86-^7 Bible House, New York City. 
William'^H. Johnston, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
Paul Scharrenberg, 525 Market Street^aii Francisco, Calif. 
John H. Donlin, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
M. F. Tidhe, House Building, Smithfield and Watdr Streets, Pitts- 
burgh, l*a. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS. 

H. E. Wills, for the engineers. 

Timothy Shea, by P. J. McNamara, for the firemen. 

W. G. Lee, for the trainmen. 

L. E. Sheppard, for the conductors. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

Frederick P. Fish, chairman National Industrial Conference Board, 
patent attorney, ex-president American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. W. O'Leary, secretary-treasurer Arthur J. CLeary & Son, manu- 
facturers iron and steel products, president National Metal Trades 
Association, Chicago, 111. 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson, president Westmoreland Coal Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edwin Famham Greene, treasurer Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass. 

L. F. Loree, 32 Nassau otreet. New York City. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD MAKAGERS. 

E. H. Aishton. 
Carl R. Gray. 

Mr. Paul L. Feiss. You did not call the name of " Paul L. Feiss." 
I am from Cleveland, Ohio^a representative of the public. 

Mr. Mahany. Mr. Feiss, there was a report that a death had 
occurred in your family, and the secretary's informant was not sure 
but that it was yourself. I am certain everybody is very glad that 
you are present. 

Secretary Wilson. We hesitated, Mr. Feiss, to announce your name 
under those circumstances. We are very glad, indeed, that you are 
here. 

I think there is no question that a quorum of the conferees is 
present. 

ADDRESS OF HON. W. B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

Secretary Wilson. Ladies and gentlemen of the conference, I re- 
gret very much that the illness of the President has made it impossible 
for him to be here to greet you. I had hoped that he might be here in 
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person to bid you welcome, and by the clarity of his vision, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the felicity of his speech have assisted 
you toward the accomplishment of the great purpose he had in 
mind when this conference was called. 

The whole world is face to face with the most difficult peace-time 
problem it has ever had to deal with. The wastage of war has been 
tremendous. There has not only been the loss of millions of lives 
and the permanent disability of other millions of people, but there 
has been an extraordinary destruction of the material resources of 
the world. The power of replacement of the things destroyed has 
been seriously impeded by the conditions . that constitute the after- 
math of war. Industry has been disarranged by the processes of 
readjustment to the needs of peace, and commerce has been handi- 
capped by insufficient shipping facilities, foreign exchange, and do- 
mestic uncertainty. Many countries are without stable government, 
and financial inflation in all of the commercial countries of the world 
has played havoc with the relative values of money, wages, and com- 
modities. 

The effect of these things has been reflected in the high cost of 
living and the consequent demand for higher wage rates to meet the 
incr^ing burden o? the famUy budget.^ Yet increases in the wage 
rate do not always give relief. There are but two ways by which the 
general standard of living of the wageworkers can be improved: 
One is by increased productivity, making more material available for 
wages; the other is by taking the means of increased compensation 
out of the profits of the employer. If wages are increased and profits 
remain the same, the burden is passed on to the consuming public 
in the form of an increased cost of living, and comes back in that form 
to the wageworker himself. No portion of improved living standards 
can come out of the profits of the employers unless there is profit- 
eering. 

And what gives the opportunity for profiteering? The very con- 
ditions that we are confronted with to-day — the destructive agencies 
of war, the disarrangement of industry and commerce, and the unrest 
and high nervous tension of our people, resulting in a shortage of 
supply as compared with demand. The whole world is interested in 
returning to the highest productive efficiency, having due regard to 
the health, safety, and opportunities for rest, recreation, and im- 
provement of those who toil. The more productive we are the sooner 
we will replace the wastage of war, return to normal price levels, 
and abolish the opportunity for profiteering. There can be no profit- 
eering where the production is ample to meet the needs of the 
people of the world if there is a free flow of material from producer 
to consumer. It is only where the production is not sufficient for the 
needs of the people, or, when sufficient, where artificial obstructions 
impede proper distribution that there is any possibility of profiteer- 
ing. Anything that restricts the highest efficiency commensurate 
with the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of the workers 
tends to retard the progress of the country as a whole. 

For that reason we are all interested in the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace, but there can be no permanent industrial peace that 
is not based upon industrial justice. Just as international wrongs 
may accumulate to the point where war is necessary to bring relief, 
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SO industrial wrongs may mak^ industrial conflict preferable to the 
further endurance of the wrongs imposed. Nor is it sufficient that 
either side to an industrial controversy should be the sole judge of 
what constitutes justice. The means must exist by which all men 
may know that justice has been secured. An imaginary wrong has 
all the force and effect of reality until it is shown that it is only 
imaginary. We have found ways of regulating all the other relations 
of mankind. Surely human intelligence can devise some accept- 
able method of adjusting the relationship between employer and 
employee. ^ 

The right of any man to cease working for another for any reason 
that is sufficient to himself is the basic element of human liberty. 
The right of any person to refuse to operate his plant at any time 
he desires to do so is the exercise of a property right guaranteed by 
the Constitution. It does not follow that because these rights exist 
it is necessary to exercise them. They must nevertheless be safe- 
guarded. Having done that and having devised the machinery by 
which justice can be secured and by which everybody at interest 
has the opportunity of knowing that justice has been secured, it is 
not likely that the right to cease work will be exercised by sufficient 
numbers or the right to cease operating industrial plants will be 
carried to such an extent as to seriously affect the welfare of the 
balance of the people. 

There have oeen a number of great eppchs in the spiritual and 
material advancement of mankind. The laws of justice laid down by 
Moses and the laws of love laid down by Christ stand out as the 
greatest of all ideals. Wpon your shoulders rests a splendid respon- 
sibility. Before you the doors of opportunity are open, not to the 
acquisition of wealth or the attainment of fame, but to the greater 
achievement — ^the establishment of institutions that will promote 
the welfare of mankind down through the ages. If you, in the 
abundance of your combined wisdom and experience, can produce an 
acceptable document of this character, the results of your work will 
find a place in the hearts of men, like the Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In the name of the President of the United States and in his 
behalf I wish you Godspeed in the great task before you. [Great 
applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. It has been the purpose of the President that 
this conference should organize itself, develop its own rules and regu- 
lations, and find its own method of approach* to the consideration of 
the subject matter before it. 

May I therefore suggest that there be selected from each of the 
three principal groups in the conference a committee of three as a 
committee on organization and nominations; and that you also con- 
sider the question as to whether it would be advisable at the same 
time to nominate a similar committee on rules and order of business. 

I await the pleasure of the conference. 

Mr. Calloway. I move, Mr. President, that each of the three groups 
referred to select three men for each group to be a committee on nomi- 
nations and organization; and I womd suggest that the groups retire 
and nominate their three members. 
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Mr. Landon. I second the motion. 

Secretary Wilson. It has been moved and seconded that each of 
the three principal groups name a committee of three to constitute 
a committee on organization and order of business. 

You have heard the motion. Is there any debate? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Is it to be understood, Mr. Chairman, that the three 
men from each principal group are to constitute the membership on 
both of those committees, or are there to be three for one committee 
and three for another? 

Secretary Wilson. This only proposes three for the committee on 
organization and nominations, and does not propose anything fur- 
ther than that. 

Mr. Fish. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, if these three groups are, 
£rst, the men appointed to represent the public ; second, the men ap- 
pointed by the Federation of Labor ; and, third, the men aj)pointed 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial Con- 
ference Board? Is that the distribution? 

Secretary Wilson. What I had in mind was the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Industrial Conference Board, and the 
Investment Bankers' Association as constituting that group ; the other 
group composed of those nominated directly by the President, and 
the other group, that group nominated by the organized labor of the 
country. Those are the three principal groups that I had in mind. 

Mr. Chadbotjrne. You did not include the farmers. Did you in- 
tend to include the farmers ? 

Secretary Wilson. No ; I did not include the farmers, unless they 
are included, as has been generally accepted, is part of the employers 
of the country. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I desired to get at what you meant by the three 
principal groups — whether that three included the conference board, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the bankers, and the 
farmers. 

Secretary Wilson. The farmers, as I recall it, were included in the 
group of employers by the President when he made his original 
arrangements. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Thank you. You did not include them, then? 
I just wanted to be clear on that. 

Secretary Wilson. Is there any further discussion? If not, as 
many as favor the motion will say "Aye." 

Those who opposed will say " l^To." 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

May I suggest at this point a 10 or 15-minute recess in which the 
three separate groups may get together and make their selections? 

Mr. Spargo. Would it not save time, Mr. Chairman, if instead of 
withdrawing now, you take up the other motion about the com- 
mittee on rules and procedure, so that when they retire they may 
make nominations for that committee also? 

Mr. Fish. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it is pos- 
sible it might be just as well that that other committee should be 
appointed after we have a permanent organization. 

Secretary Wilson. If there is no further motion upon the subject 
matter I shall assume that it is the desire of the conference ; and I 
suggest that a recess of 15 minutes be taken in order to give the dif 
ferent groups the opportunity of making their selections. 
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Mr. Chadbourne. If the present procedure is followed, without a 
committee upon rules, this conference will adjourn twice to accom- 
plish what is really one purpose, and I would suggest that the three 
men from each group appointed for the purpose of organization be 
also constituted committees on rules, so that we can avoid that sec- 
ond adjournment which is inevitable if we do not do that. 

I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the same committees appointed 
for the purpose of organization exist also for the purpose oi estab- 
lishing rules and regulations for the conduct of the conference. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the motion. 

Mr. Landon. I second the motion. 

Secretary Wilson. The motion is seconded. 

Mr. GoMPERs. I agree with the purpose of the motion offered by 
Mr. Chadbourne, but I doubt the wisdom of having a committee 
of three from each of the principal groups to do another character 
of work. It would be sufficient if that committee of three from 
each of the principal groups shall report upon the question of or- 
ganization and nomination; and then have another committee of 
three, or if any group cares to impose the further duty ujwn its 
own group of formulating the rules, we should have no objection. 

I suggest, however, that the motion be so changed that each group 
be requested to name three of its members for the purpose of formu- 
lating rules and regulations. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I accept the suggestion. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the motion. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? If not, as many as favor the amendment will say 
"Aye." Those who are oj)posed will say "No." 

The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 

Now, about the recess? 

Mr. Landon. I move we take a recess for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Calloway. I second the motion. 

Secretary Wilson. It is moved and seconded that a recess be taken 
for 15 minutes. As many as are in favor of that motion will say 
"Aye." Those who are opposed will say " No." 

The ayes have it and a recess is ordered for 15 minutes. 

(Thereupon, at 3.17 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken for 15 minutes.) 

The conferees reassembled at 3.45 o'clock p. m. 

Secretary Wilson. The conference will be in order. May I ask the 
representatives of the employers to name their members of the re- 
spective committees? 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Secretary, the nominations of the emplojrers 
are as follows: The committee on nominations, Messrs. Perkins, 
O'Leary, and Marston; the committee on rules, Messrs. Greene, 
Wheeler, and Atkeson. 

Secretary Wilson. May I ask the representatives of the public to 
name their members of the respective committees? 

Mr. Baruch. Committee on nominations, Messrs. Landon, Mere- 
dith, and Brookings; committee on rules, Messrs. Baruch, Chad- 
bourne, and Rockefeller. 

Secretary Wilson. May I ask the representatives of organized 
labor to name their members of the respective committees? 
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Mr. GoMPERs. Committee on nominations, Frank Morrison, Daniel 
J. Tobin, and L. E. Sheppard; committee on rules, W. D. Mahon, 
Matthew WoUj and W. G. Lee. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the nominations that have 
been made. May I make a further suggestion that arrangements be 
made for meetings of these committees, and that recess be taken in 
order to give the committees time to work. 

Mr. ]VChon. Mr. Chairman, I move, or suggest rather, that the 
committees get together upon the adjournment of this meeting; and 
I will move that this meeting adjourn until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning to hear the reports of the committees. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the mo£ion. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, all of the men on both sides 
and in the middle of this hall are here to work as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and to adjourn as little as possible; and I know that the men 
in the middle of this situation want to carry these conferences on 
(j[ay and night — at night if necessary to get through. I do not be- 
lieve that any such time is needed as has been suggested to perfect 
the nominations or the rules, and I would like very much, mdeed, 
to see that motion changed so that we can meet again this afternoon 
or this evening. 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, on the part of those representing 
labor I want to say that it would be impossible for us to meet these 
gentlemen to-night, because of an important meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor that has already 
been arranged with representatives who have come from districts 
to meet with them, and that meeting is arranged for this evening 
and must be held; on our part we feel that it should be, and that 
was one of the reasons that prompted me to make the motion in 
order to give the committees upon nominations and rules ample time 
to get their reports in readiness to be submitted to this meeting. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Under those circumstances I do not wish to 
press it, and I withdraw the suggestion. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the motion. Let me suggest, 
in the event of the motion being carried, that immediately upon the 
adjournment of this meeting the committees on nominations meet 
at the right hand of the Chair for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for further conference, and those on the committees on rules 
and the order of business meet at the left hand of the Chair for the 
purpose of making arrangements for their further conference. 

If that arrangement be satisfactory I will put the motion. 

Mr. Spargo. Before you put the motion, Mr. Chairman, do I under- 
stand that the conf erence^ after it shall have been properly organized, 
will always meet as a unit, or will the major component divisions oi 
the conference meet separately for the discussion of the problems 
from their own points of view? That, it would seem to me, would 
very materially affect this question of adjournment. If the repre- 
sentatives of the public are going to meet as such separately from 
the rest of the conference, in order that they may discuss their various 
unrelated points of view, it would be (juite possible to adjourn the 
main conference until to-morrow, leaving the respective groups, in 
so far as it be possible for them, to hold group sessions and go into 
their questions, and arrive at a common understanding and appoint 
their spokesmen. 
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Secretary Wilson. May I make this statement, that so far as the 
work of the conference itself is concerned, it will make its own regu- 
lations of the method of procedure in handling the conference. So 
far as consultation is concerned, by any of the groups or by any 
series of individuals, it will be necessary for them to make their own 
arrangements. That would be my concept of the situation. 

Mr. McNab. In view of the fact that this conference is in the in- 
terest of harmony, suppose we set the example by working harmo- 
niously, and not making the principal and first feature of it a desire 
to adjourn. 

Secretary Wilson. The motion is that we adjourn until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, to give these committees an opportunity to 
confer. 

Mr. McNab. I will not press it now, but I would like to renew that 
later. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the motion. 

(Thereupon the motion was put and unanimously carried.) 

Secretary Wilson. The ayes have it, and the conference is in re* 
cess. The committees on nominations will meet at my right and the 
committees on rules at my left hand. 

(Whereupon, at 3.53 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned until 
Tuesday, October 7, 1919, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 



SECOND DAY. 

Tuesday, October 7, 1919. 

The conference reconvened at 10.25 o'clock a. m., with Secretary 
Wilson presiding. 

Secretary Wilson. The conference will be in order. 

Director General Barrett has a statement to make in response to 
numerous questions that have been asked of him. Mr. Barrett. 

Director General Barrett (of the Pan American Union). Mr. 
Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I wish to say in regard to the 
rooms for committee space that we were informed when the confer- 
ence was called that no space would be required for committee rooms. 
Therefore we. stated the situation — that all the rest of our space was 
occupied by our oiBce force. We are doing the very best we can 
under the circumstances until regular space can be provided else- 
where for the committee rooms. In the meantime, I and my staff 
will do what we can to help you out ; but please be charitable, because 
of the fact that we did not understand that committee-room space 
was required. 

The second point I wanted to make was this: A great many of 
the delegates and others have asked for information regarding this 
organization and building. I have had placed in each seat a little 
folder descriptive of it. I want to add that the library, the exhibit 
rooms, the office rooms, and the garden all are open for your inspec- 
tion at any time, and that vou can make full use of them as if you 
yourselves were members of the Pan American Union. 

I further want to state that the telephones are down in the corner 
room at the foot of the stairs, where there is a headquarters room 
for the conference, where registration and other things are attended 
to, and inquiries will be answered there. 

If there is anything else that is desired, my secretary' or chief 
clerk or other members of the staff will try to be at your service ; but 
please be charitable about any defects, in view of the fact that we 
were informed that all that was required was allowing the use of this 
room for your general meetings. 

Secretary Wilson. I have been asked to notify the. delegates that 
mail for them may be had in the registration room. I take it that 
means the registration room in this building. 

Unless it is otherwise directed, the secretary will call the roll. 

(Whereupon Secretary Mahany called the roll, and the following- 
named persons responded :) 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PUBLIC. 

Bernard M. Baruch. Judge Elbert H. Gary. 

Kobert S. Brookings. John Spargo. 

John D. Kockefeller, jr. Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 

14 
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O. E. Bradfute. Thomas D. Jones. 

Ward M. Burgess. A. A. Landon. 

FuUer E. Calloway. E. T. Meredith. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne. Gavin McNab. 

Henry S. Dennison. L. D. Sweet. 

H. B. Endicott. Louis Titus. 

Paul L. Feiss. Charles Edward Kussell. 

George R. James. Bert M. Jewell. 

REPKESENTATIVES OF WOMEN. 

LiUian D. Wald. Ida M. Tarbell. 

BEFRESENTATTVES OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA. 



Harry A. Wheeler. John J. Raskob. 

Ernest T. Trigg. Homer L. Ferguson. 

Herbert F. Pemns. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. 



J. N. Tittemore. C. S. Barrett. 

T. C. Atkeson. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Edgar L. Marston. Howard W. Fenton. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOB. 

Samuel Gompers. Matthew Woll. 

Frank Morrison. Mrs. Sara Conboy. 

Daniel J. Tobin. William H. Johnston. 

Joseph F. Valentine. Paul Scharrenberg, 

W. D. Mahon. John H. Donlin. 

T. A. Eickert. M. F. Tighe. 
Jacob Fischer. 

BEPBESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS. 

H. E. Wills, engineers. W. G. Lee, trainmen. 

Timothy Shea, firemen. I. E. Sheppard, conductors. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

Frederick P. Fish. Edwin Farnham Greene. 

J. W. O'Leary. Leonor Fresnel Loree. 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD MANAGERS. 

R. H. Aishton. Carl R. Gray. 

Secretary Wilson. In view of the fact that a stenographic, report 
of the proceedings is being made, and that corrections can be made 
at the will of the conference when the printed report has been placed 
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in the hands of the delegates, no attempt will be made to read the 
minutes of the conference. 

The report of the committee on organization and nominations will 
now be in order. 

Mr. Frank Morrison. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the committee on organization and nominations, we 
met last night and this morning and unanimously agreed that there 
should be a permanent chairman and two secretaries. 

The question of vice chairman was discussed, but after a short 
discussion it was decided that the responsibility should be placed 
entirely on the permanent chairman and that he should use his 
good }udgment in calling upon the representatives to fill the chair 
when he might be absent. The committee has requested that the 
minutes of their session be included in the permanent record. The 
committee has unanimously agreed upon lion. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, as permanent chairman; Hon. J. J. Cotter, 
and Hon. Lathrop Brown, as secretaries. 

I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the recommendations of your 
committee be adopted. 

The Chairman. Is there a second? 

Mr. Brookings. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the public section, 
I wish to second the nominations reported by the committee, and, in 
^ doing so, would say that Secretary Lane is too well known and has 
served the Nation too long in positions of great responsibility, to 
necessitate my dwelling upon those qualifications which so pre- 
eminently fit him for this responsibility. 

We have a problem to solve— a very human problem — and I know 
of no man in whom the human element is more fully developed than 
in the Secretary of the Interior. I am sure he has given the in- 
dustrial situation much earnest thought, and guided by his well- 
known spirit of 'fairness, we will have every reason to hope for suc- 
cess. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the report of the committee, 
and the motion that the report of the committee be concurred in. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, I am not a stickler for form, but it 
seems to me that the report of the committee should be divided so 
that the report upon the organization and then the report upon 
nominations may be acted upon separately. To adopt the whole at 
one gulp seems to me not to be the regular order of transaction of 
business. 

I desire to say something upon the nomination of Secretary Lane, 
and I would like to say it quite separately from the motion now 
pending. 

I suggest that the subject be divided; that is, that the question of 
organization be voted upon first and then the nominations, as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Secretary Wilson. We are not working under anything but ordi- 
nary parliamentary rules, and, under the circumstances, with n 
motion pending it would require a motion to carry the suggestion 
into effect. 

Mr. WoLL. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the report of the 
committee be divided into two questions, one relating to the or- 
ganization and the other to the nominees for the offices. 

(The motion was seconded.) 
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Secretary Wilson. It has been moved and seconded that the report 
of the committee be divided into two sections — that relating to the 
organization and that relating to nominations. You have heard the 
motion. If there be no further debatt; the motion will be put. 

(Thereupon, the motion was put and unanimously adopted.) 

The Chairman. The matter before the conference at present is the 
report of the committee on organization. The committee reports 
that there shall be a permanent chairman and two secretaries. What 
is the will of the conference ? 

Mr. WoLL. I move the adoption of the committee's report. 

The motion was dulv seconded. 

The Chairman. It nas been moved and seconded that the report 
of the committee be concurred in. Is there any debate? If not, as 
many as favor the motion will say " aye." Those opposed will say 
" no." The ayes have it, and it is agreed to. 

The portion of the report now before the conference is that rela- 
tive to nominations. You have the report of the committee. What 
is the pleasure of the conference ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the honorable Frank- 
lin K. Lane has been nominated for permanent chairman of this 
conference. Since the unanimous agreement is reached by the com- 
mittee, some one has come to me and asked " Why not the honorable 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of the Department of Labor?" I have 
answered that, in the judgment of the committee, it may be more 
appropriate that the presiding officer should be one who is not so 
closely associated with organized labor. 

I reel that in seconding the nomination of Secretary Lane I 
should like to add this word that no one is justified in construing 
our assent to the nomination and election of the honorable Franklin 
K. Lane as permanent chairman of this conference as a reflection, 
direct or indirect, ugpn William B. Wilson, the Secretary of Labor. 
[Applause.] ^ 

We know Mr. Wilson, not only as a miner, not only as a Member 
of Congress, but also as Secretary of Labor since the department 
was created, and not only that, as a man of honor, integrity, and 
fairness, even though his sympathies are strong with the workers of 
our country and our time. I deem it necessary to make this state- 
ment in connection with our position and attitude in participation in 
this conference. For Franklin Lane the man, for Franklin Lane the 
Secretary of the Interior Department of our country, no man has a 
higher respect for him and confidence in his honor, fairness, and in 
his inte^ity, his patriotism, and his idealism, as well as his practical 
application of his ideals as best he can to the everyday duties of his 
great office. 

It has been my pleasure to know personally Mr. Lane for many 
years, and I have never found in him one iota of unfairness toward 
any man or toward any group in the community of our country. So 
recognizing the fact that he is eminently well qualified to perform 
the duties of impartial chairman of this conference, I take pleasure 
in seconding his nomination. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fish. As a member of the so-called employers' group, I should 
like cordially to second the nomination of Mr. Lane as chairman of 
this conference. Do I understand the secretaries are in the same vote 
that is now before the house ? 

180988—20 ^2 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Fish. I also second their nomination. 

The Chairman. May I say to you, gentlemen, that it is somewhat 
embarrassing that this persoaal reference should be made in the con- 
ference this morning ? Everyone who knows me knows that my en- 
tire life has been devoted to promoting the welfare of those who do 
the physical labor of the world. I have never believed that the 
permanent welfare of physical workers could be permanently pro- 
moted by doing an injustice to anyone. I realize that the creation 
of the Department of Labor for the promotion of the welfare of the 
wage workers of the country, and the selection as an executive to 
preside over such a department, places such executive in a position 
where in the minds of many of the people of the country it would be 
impossible for him to hold the balance evenly. It does not matter 
that he might be able to do so if, in the judgment of any considerable 
number of our people, he is not able to do so. This conference is of 
more vital importance to the welfare of the wageworkers, and con- 
sequently to the welfare of the great mass of our people, than the 
foUowing out of any line of principle relative to who should preside 
over your conference. 

The gentleman that you have agreed upon is a man who stands 
up preeminently in the minds of the people of the country irrespec- 
tive of whether they are wageworkers or others as one who is abso- 
lutely fair; and I want to assure you that so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned I would not look upon it as being any reflection 
upon the Secretary of Labor that you have agreed upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as your presiding oiEcer, but look upon it as 
the exercise of good sound judgment on the part of the different 
elements of this conference looMng toward the success of the con- 
ference itself. 

I have felt that in view of the personal reference that has been 
made it was necessary for me to make my position clear in this 
situation. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. The motion is now before you upon the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee relative to nominations. As 
many as favor the motion will say " Aye." Those opposed will say 
" No." The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 

I nominate Mr. Baruch, Miss TarbelL Mr. Gompers, Mr. Wheeler, 
and Mr. Fish as a committee to notify Secretary Lane and the secre- 
taries selected of their election by this conference as the oiBcial staff 
of the conference and to conduct them to the platform to take charge 
of the meeting. 

(Secretary Lane and the members of the staflf were conducted to 
the platform.) 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, we" have carried out your orders. 

Secretary Wilson. The committee is discharged. 

The conference will be in order. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the conference, your chairman. Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Lane. [Applause.] 

Chairman Lane. Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, I accept 
this honor that you have done me because I feel that it is a call 
of duty, and that possibly I can help you in some way in dealing with 
the great problems that you will have to handle; but I must asK, and 
very sincerely, for your help. 
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My parliamentary law, if it is brought into the sunlight, will 
prove to be very rusty, because it is a great many years since I went 
to high school. If I am at all too patient, or too impatient, I trust 
that you will remember that you have reached out into the highways, 
so to speak, and brought me in here, and therefore I am your guest, 

I can not say anything that would add to or supplement the noble 
word that was deliverea to you yesterday by Secretary Wilsoii. A 
fairer, more dignified, and more eloquent expression of the attitude 
of mankind toward mankind has not been made within my hearing. 

I wish that it were possible that the President might have given 
you the stimulating influence not only of his j)resence but of that 
true word which he always speaks. Tnat is denied us now, but pos- 
sibly it may not be denied. The word comes to us fresh and cheering 
from the White House that before your deliberations are through 
it may be possible that you may yet hear directly from him* 
Whether that is so or not, you are to go on with your work in the 
spirit that I believe is in you. 

This world is a torn-up world. It has suffered a great deal in the 
last five years. We do not want it to suffer any more. The voices 
of destruction have been let loose, like some scourge, and they have 
had their way too long. 

This conference is one of construction. It is the first forward 
step taken in the United States toward the establishment of a coun- 
cil of national progress, instead of a council of national defense. 

I want to see your work go on. I know, I believe, the enemies that 
have to be met. Like you, I have been reading for the last few weeks 
the memoirs or the histories that have been written by Ludendorff 
and Von Tirpitz, and as I read those, I come to the conclusion that 
the two things that brought about this war were ignorance and arro- 
gance ; and that the war would not have taken place but for a lack 
of understanding and knowledge of what others thought, perhaps an 
inability to put themselves in the place of others, and for a spirit 
of imperialistic arrogance which says : " We are right. We are to be 
the masters of the world. Follow our way, and take whatever fate 
comes." 

That was the force of destruction; that spirit was the enemy 
of mankind which brought about such great disaster; and now we 
are to find a way by which the forces then let loose, the forces then 
exemplified — ignorance and arrogance — ^shall not have their way in 
this country in any matter, political, industrial, or social. 

Men talk about revolution, and the possibility of revolution in the 
United States. They forget that we have had our revolution. There 
can be no revolution in a democracy such as ours, because we had a 
revolution which placed sovereign power in the hands of the people, 
and once for all we passed that gate. 

Men say that this problem of labor and capital is unsolvable. You 
can not say that to me. In my department is the Bureau of Patents, 
and each year, as I read the reports, I see that in America we pro- 
duce more inventions each year than the two largest countries of 
the world, and as I read those figures I say to myself : A people that 
have that practical imagination, that amount of genius, can not be 
met with a problem that in time they can not solve. 

Men talk in this country of class, and a class war. Why, gentle- 
men, there can be no class in this land. Who is to be the next l^resi- 
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dent of the United States ? Whoever he is, you will find that he is 
some boy that years ago worked for wages ; and there can be no class 
where such a thing is possible. 

What is the practical work before this convention ? Do you gen- 
tlemen know any way by which capital and labor can be brought to 
work together harmoniously and with satisfaction to both? Has 
there been any invention in the "Dnited States that has given an an- 
swer to that question ? If there has, we want to know it. 

Has there been in any plant in the United States, in any industry, 
a way found by which men and the savings of men can be brought 
to work together so as to bring satisfaction to each and to give a 
larger service to the world ? Do we, with all our experience and all 
our reading — do you, gentlemen, representing thousands of millions 
of dollar invested in industries, gentlemen representing millions of 
men in industry — do you know oi cases where harmony exists, where 
peace prevails, where conditions are satisfactory? It you do, then 
you are to be called upon to present these conditions to this conven- 
tion and the machinery by which they have been brought about, that 
the United States may know what has been done; because, above it 
all, there is the land. There is one overlord in the United States 
and that is the people of the United States. Those people are. en- 
titled to know what has been done, and they are entitled to exact 
from us, if it is possible to get it from us, a way by which things that 
are wrong can be righted. 

But I have no idea that we will find one way; because the troubles 
that exist to-day do not arise out of mere physical conditions. They 
arise largely out of the inner yearning of the man himself. Man 
wants to be recognized as a thinking man, a participant in life. You 
can not standardize man. Man is a genus. Every man by himself 
is a species by himself. Man can not be standardized ; nor with all 
your teaching of eiBciency, with all your psychological studies of 
salesmanship, have you ever found a way by which you could make 
one law applicable to all men. 

I look upon this conference as the greatest and most important 
extra-leffal body that has been called in this country, certainly in our 
time. There are some here who have doubted its success. Why, 
gentlemen, this conference is bound to be a success. Its extent is not 
to be measured by resolutions that come from it, by platforms or by 
programs or by bits of machinery that it may invent or reveal. The 
spirit of this conference is its justification; 

We will draft here a declaration of dependence, not of inde- 
pendence; a declaration that we are united one with another, that 
we live in one another's breath, and that we can not live in isolation ; 
that we must join hands together, not for our own sake alone, but for 
the greater sake of our country and of the world. 

This conference is destined to succeed, because you meet, not in a 
spirit of arrogance, but in a spirit of humility. 

You look upon the world and you see the condition that it is in 
and you lift up your hearts in prayer that you may be given guidance 
from that Power above to discover what justice is, and ask that 
Power to give you courage to follow in that way, bowing before the 
greatest spirit, asking that Power which gave us victory for the 
right abroad to give us a real American spirit of fairness and accom- 
modation and straightforward honesty among ourselves. 
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We will work out a way because it can not be that there is no way 
out. We are like bats that fly at noon : We grope our way through 
the world in the solution of ev^ry problem. But democracy is not 
a thing that is final and finished. Democracy is a thing that ^ is a 

frowth. Democracy is not a ,thing that is done. A thousand years 
rom now, if our flag still flies, we shall be groping still to find some 
land beyond for man's spiritual self. / 

And so we meet, lookmg back and looking forward; and we ask 
in all humility that we may be guided to find that way. We do not 
" ask to see the distant scene. One step enough for me. 

Gentlemen, what is your pleasure ? 

(Prolonged applause, the audience rising.) 

Mr. McNab. Mr. Chairman, yesterday, in conjunction with the 
gentlemen on the left and the gentlemen on the right, it was unani- 
mously determined without your knowledge or suggestion that this 
organization was not going to be ornamental but useful, and it was 
to avail itself of all the advice and information and assistance that 
it was possible to obtain, and that it would be most useful in its 
purpose with you as its presiding ofiicer and with Mr. William B. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, who has done probably more for 
the peace of labor and capital in our generation than any other man 
living, should be invited by unanimous vote of this organization to 
sit with us, advise with us, instruct us, and aid us in a proper solu- 
tion of this great problem in which there are no distinctions between 
that side of the house, this side of the house, and the middle — we 
being all laboring men for this purpose. 

I, therefore, request, at the request of our committed, that the Hon. 
William B. Wilson be asked to participate with us, advise with us, 
and to be a part of this assembkige until the conclusion of our de- 
liberations. 

The Chairman. All those in favor of Mr. McNab's motion will 
please arise. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

The Chairman. Unanimously carried. Mr. Wilson, I trust that 
you will so honor us. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. I understand that the next order of business is the 
report of the committee on rules. 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee on rules, 
I wish, before reading the report, to state, for the benefit of the con- 
ference, that our committee wotked until 7 o'clock last night upon 
the rules, and then left a subcommittee to work ; and again took up 
the work this morning. There were some who were anxious yester- 
day to continue in session until the committee should report. I speak 
of that so that they may know how long they would have had to 
remain here in session waiting for the committee's report. 

On the part of the committee, I have been asked also to bring be- 
fore the conference, before reading the report, an expression as to 
any action of the conference upon the committee's report or any 
other subject. The committee's report will show that we have de- 
cided that the vote shall be by groups ; and, therefore, any dispute, 
should there be any, over the adoption of rules, in the opinion of the 
committee, would have to go back to the committee or be considered 
by the respective groups, for a yea or nay vote of the convention 
could not adopt it, in the opinion of the committee. 
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The Chairman. Do I understisind that we could not adopt the 
rules by a yea and nay vote without submitting it to the groups? 

Mr. Mahon. In the opinion of the committee, that is so; that is the 
opinion of the committee, and, as chairman, I was asked to express 
that to the conference. 

Of course we appreciate that we are reporting as a committee, 
but that is our bpinion after Having gone 5ver it. 

Mr. Fish. Will you kindly state that proposition again? 

Mr. Mahon. In the opinion of the committee, that if there were 
any points in dispute, or which required further consideration, it was 
a matter that either should be referred back to the committee or 
else to the groups, to be passed upon ; that a yea and nay vote of the 
meeting, in their opinion, could not adopt it. 

Your committee on rules recommends the adoption of the follow- 
ing rules and regulations, to govern as far as they may apply to the 
proceedings of your conference : 

Where the term " group " is used, it is to be taken to mean : 

(1) The designees from the pubUc made by the President. 

(2) The conferees representing organized labor. 

(3) The employers' group, composed of the five conferees appointed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the five conferees appointed by the' 
National Industrial Conference Board, the three conferees appointed by the 
farmers' organizations, the two conferees appointed by the Investment Bankers' 
Associations, and the two railroad operating executives, designated as conferees 
by the President. 

Your committee recommends that each group, for convenience of organiza- 
tion and action, elect its own chairman and secretary. 

1. The conferenoe shall hold two regular sessions daily, except Sunday, one 
from 9.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., and one from 2.30 p. m. to 5.30 p. m. 

2. Any subject a conferee may desire considered by the conference shall be 
presented in writing, only after its presentation shall be assented to by the 
group to which its conferee is accredited, and when presented and read to the 
conference shall not be discussed or debated until reported back to the con- 
ference by the general committee or some other committee having the same in 
charge, as hereinafter provided for. 

3. A committee to be known as the general committee, consisting of 15 con- 
ferees, five from each group, shall be created. All matters presented to the 
conference under rule 2 shall be considered without further act of the con- 
ference, as referred to the general committee for its consideration. The 
general committee shall request the conference to call into being such com- 
mittees as may be necessary, in addition to the general committee for the proper 
expedition of the business of the conference, the personnel of such additional 
committees to be selected in the same manner as the personnel of the original 
general committee; i. e., as equal number upon each committee from each 
group. 

The reports of all committees shall be made direct to the conference. 

4. Any conferee arising to speak shall announce his name and the group to 
which he is accredited. 

5. No conferee shall talk to any proposal or any motion or subject for a 
longer period at one time than 10 minutes. 

6. No conferee shall be given the floor a second time upon the same subject 
or motion until all other conferees who desire to speak upon such subject or 
motion have had the opportunity to do so; and ho conferee shall speak more 
than twice to any one motion or subject, and in speaking the second time to the 
same subject or motion each conferee shall be limited to five minutes. 

7. The expressions or conclusions of the conference shall be arrived at in 
the following manner: 

The vote of each group shall be ascertained by the majority rule within such 
group, but upon all questions no expression or conclusion shall be arrived at 
nnless the three groups are in accord. 

8. Voting shall be by groups and the vote of each group upon all questions 
shall be stated to the chairman of the conference by the chairman of the group, 
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and in the event that any group desires a recess for consideration with respect 
to its vote a period of 20 minutes - shall be allowed such group for such 
purpose. 

9. In case the three groups can not agree upon any proposal any one or all 
of the groups shall be permitted to present their conclusions upon the subject 
under consideration and their reasons therefor, and have such conclusions and 
reasons made a record in the proceedings of the conference. 

10. The conference shall be open to the press and the public and official ex- 
pressions or statements of the conference shall be given out only by a joint 
committee of three conferees, one from each of the groups to be designated 
by such groups. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thomas L. Ghadboukne, W. D. Mahon, Chaiiynan. 

Secretary, Edwin Far?jham Greene, 

B. M. Babuch, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Harry A. Wheeler, T. C. Atkeson, 
Matthew Woll, Commit tee on Rules. 

Wm. G. Lee, 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of discussion seriatim. 
The chairman will attempt to explain the different sections, if that is 
desired. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? Does anyone 
wish to interrogate the chairman as to the need of any provision ? 

Mr. Fish. This report seems to be an admirable piece of work, 
but it is a matter of the utmost importance that these rules should 
be right ; and I would suggest, and theref or6 move, that there should 
be an adjournment of 20 minutes that each group may consider the 
rules beiore the debate upon them takes place in the conference; 
and, as I am on my feet, I would like to call particular attention to 
one matter Avhich seems to me of prime importance, and it is this: 
It is not clear from the rules whether or not this general committee, 
which is an admirable institution^-and, I think, must be established — 
is to report upon the questions that it considers with a recommenda- 
tion or simply to report to the conference whether or not it is within 
the scope of the conference, that the resolutions should be discussed 
and determined as to exactly what the functions of that committee 
are to be. 

Of course, this is not a large assembly. It is not like Congress ; it 
IS not like the big chambers of industry, the big associations of men, 
where matters that are brought up require special study and special 
investigation, and it seems to me it might well be considered whether 
or not this general committee, which is to be only a quarter or only 
a third of the entire membership should pass upon the merits of the 
questions that are submitted to it. There are certain disadvantages 
in that, clearly, among others, that the very men who know the most 
about any particular question may not happen to be on the com- 
mittee or the subcommittee that considers the question, and therefore 
the benefit of their presentation will not be before the committee or 
subcommittee, and if the general committee reports for or against 
the proposition the conference is at the disadvantage of having five 
members of each group who have already committed themselves on 
the proposition, possibly without having full argument or clear 
presentation, by reason of the accident that the men who know most 
about the subject did not happen to be on that committee. I think 
that that is one question that might well be considered, and I renew 
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my motion that we adjourn for 20 minutes that the groups may take 
up these rules before debate. 

The Chairman. Are there any other remarks on the rules? 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, upon that subject the committee had 
this in mind in the appointment of a general committee, that it 
would be made representative of the different elements in the differ- 
ent groups, and by making it a committee of five that it would give 
each group an opportunity to have those different elements repre- 
sented in their respective groups. The idea of^the committee was 
that all subjects should go to this committee and then for them to 
consider as many of them as possible for them to do so, to suggest 
subcommittees or other committees, not subcommittees, but to sug- 
gest to the conference the appointment of other committees to con- 
sider special subjects that might come up. It was the feeling of this 
committee that this general committee was the important one that 
should consider these matters and should bring back to this con- 
ference a report from the committees submitted to this conference 
with their opinions or without them, as they might decide, for dis- 
cussion ; but it was our feeling that that committee could eliminate a 
great many things, could act upon a number of the important mat- 
ters and submit them with their recommendations to this conference 
for its consideration ; and I think I have expressed the opinion in the 
minds of the committee upon that matter. 

The Chairman. The liiotion is to adjourn for a recess of 20 
minutes. 

Mr. Sheppard. Inasmuch as I am not a member of this committee 
on rules, what I might say is not in defense of my own ideas or 
my own work ; but hearing it read only once and grasping the mean- 
ing it appears to me that the committee on ruleslias decided wisely 
and well. I can see, however, if that report is adopted, that pecu- 
liar individuals like myself would not have an opportunity to annoy 
this conference to any great degree. We will have to annoy our 
own particular — I will not say class — but group. It is quite fitting, 
in our judgment, that if anyone has an idea, be it good or bad, it 
should have the approval of the group he is supposed to represent; 
and we ought not to leave this conference open to every individual 
who desires to get up here and inflict his ideas, if you please, upon 
everybody. We can take up this report of this committee on rules, 
pass upon it by sections, and dispose of it while we are outside con- 
sidering what we ought to do. 

Inasmuch as the gentlemen on the other side suggested yester- 
day that we work, I suggest that is the way to keep on working. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I desire to a^ a point of informa- 
tion from the Chair, and at the same time discuss the motion that 
is pending. The motion pending, as I understand it, is that we 
adjourn for 20 minutes to consider these rules. We were told by 
the chairman of the committee on rules that that committee had 
decided that if any amendments were to be made to the rules, any 
alterations, any additions to it, or modifications thereof, that it was 
to be within the province of this conference to discuss its own rules, 
and amend them; but that task would have to be automatically re- 
ferred back to the original committee. 

Since there can not be, if you sustain the action under the posi- 
tion taken by the committee, any action taken by this body on the 
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rules, it is manifestly useless to waste time in discussing them. But, 
sir, it seems to me it would be equally a waste of time tor the group 
to which I belong, any group, to discuss the rules with a view to 
their possible amendment, if that group could only fimction by going 
and convincing the original committee. For one I am bound to say 
that the i)rocedure stated seems to me to be such a travesty upon the 
only possible basis for a useful deliberative body that we might just 
as well adjourn if we attempt to follow it. 

There is absolutely no provision made, so far as I can see, to permit 
anything like an adequate expression oi a minority opinion or any- 
thing like individual constructive thinking. 

I well understand the point of view, say, of a responsible, homo- 
geneous CTOup like that of organized labor. I can quite see where 
organized labor, representing a broad level of interest of attitude of 
thinking, of economic functioning, can very well work within such 
a rule. That may apply, to a smaller degree, but in still a larger 
measure to the representatives, say, of the employers. But what 
shall you say when the President of the United States, viewing the 
fact that in this great Nation we have a very complex and intricate 
fabric in which there are many interests and many thoughts, goes out 
of his way to select a group that he believes to broadly reflect the 
complexities of our national life? How shall you expect this par- 
ticular section, to which I have the honor to belong, to vote as a unit, 
or to be moved by the same unanimity of opinion f 

We have here m this particular group the head of one of the great 
industrial corporations vitally affected to-day in one of the greatest 
struggles in our history ; we have the head of one of the very great 
financial corporations of the country ; we haVe distinguished students 
of our public affairs, like my friend. Miss Tarbell, and like the dis- 
tinguished president emeritus of Harvard who, by his individual, 
personal discussion of these problems, has rendered such a vast 
service to the people of this country. 

Are we going to say that President Eliot, if, perchance, he has a 
point of view of his own — which I trust he has — an individual con- 
tribution to make, that he can not make that unless he has the 
majority votes of this group? That defeats the purpose of the 
President of the United States. That defeats the utility of any con- 
ference of this character, and we might just as well adjourn if that 
is to be our attitude. 

For myself, sir, at the beginning I want to urge this thing : The 
rules of this conference, or the rules of any conference,, are to be 
determined by the people who are to be ruled, namely, the conference 
itself. 

The proper procedure, and the only procedure, consummate with 
the dignity and with the success of this body, is to take the rules as 
presented and discuss them seriatim and see whether they fit our 
needs, and amend them until they do. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Spargo, I think, misunderstood the chair- 
man of the committee on rules. He did not lay down the proposition 
that this conference could not control its own adoption of rules. 
What he did say was that since the committee was about to recom- 
mend group voting, it suggested to the conference that if there was 
any doubt about the acceptance of these rules, they retire and vote in 
groups upon the rules. 
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Mr. Spargo. That was not 



Mr. Chadbournk. Just a minute. Let me finish. I let you finish. 

And when they come back to notify the respective designees on 
the committee on rules what their conclusions were, so that they 
could tiy to get together and reconcile the diflferences. 

No attempt was made to lay down a rule for this conference before 
the rules were adopted. 

Addressing myself for one moment to the second suggestion of the 
last speaker, just made, namely, that every man must have an oppor- 
tunity to speak, and there should not be any cloture by majority 
{^oup rule, we are about to retire to consider this problem. We gave 
it two or three hours'* consideration yesterday and last night, and 
we had the unanimous conviction that unless the majority rule in 
groups were adopted, unless the majority voted for the presentation 
of every proposition that every man accredited to that group pro- 
posed to present, we would be likely to be flooded with propositions, 
and that, instead of prosecuting business, we would become an 
enormous debating society, without any chance of reaching any 
conclusion. 

We tried not only to sift every proposition through each group 
before its presentation could be accepted by the conference as a 
whole, but we then tried to sift it through a general committee, or, 
if that general committee had one subject and could not take care 
of the next, through a committee to be again appointed by the con- 
ference, as the general committee already had been. 

There is no attempt, outside of the attempt to limit in point of 
time, each speaker on the debate ; there is no attempt to limit debate 
in this situation. It can go on after these committees have made their 
reports and after the member of the group has made his suggestion. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the motion is that we take a recess for 
20 minutes. Perhaps during that recess some more distinct under- 
standing can be had as to the meaning of these rules. 

Mr. ISpargo. I then have to renew my request for information from 
the chairman. 

The Chairman. I did not understand. that you made one. 

Mr. Spargo. Does the Chair hold, as I understood the chairman 
of the committee on rules to hold in introducing his report, that if 
the rules are to be amended at all they must be amended by the origi- 
nal rules committee? 

The Chairman. No. The chairman is of the opinion that those 
rules are before the conference, and that the conference is master 
of them. 

Mr. Spargo. Precisely. 

Mr. Raskob. The adoption of these rules is, I think, one of the 
most important steps this conference will take. The rules them- 
selves contemplate the organization of the conference. 

I want to amend Mr. Fish's motion, that we adjourn until 2.30, 
in order to give each group opportunity to •rganize and opportunity 
for full and complete discussion of the rules. It is now nearly 12 
o'clock, and 20 minutes is entirely too short a time in which to give 
proper thought and study to this question. 

Mr. Fish. I accept the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Feiss. It seems to^me the consideration of these rules is of 
general interest to the entire conference. I can not see that any- 
thing is to be gained by considering the rules which are to apply to 
the entire conference by sections. It is not a sectional question. It 
applies equally to eanh one of the groups. 

It seems to me that it would only prolong discussion and delay 
decision by discussing them in three different groups and come 
again with new opinions, and perhaps reverting back to the group 
plan. It is not a group question ; it is a general question. 

The Chairman. You are opposed to the adjournment? 

Mr. Feiss. I am opposed to the motion. 

Mr. Fish. The motion is merely for a recess. The motion as to 
the groups is merely incidental. The motion is simply that we ad- 
journ until 2.30 to give the individual members of the conference 
an opportunity to study all the rules in such way as they think best. 

The Chairman. You have heard the motion. Those in favor 
will say "Aye." 

Those opposed will say " No." 

The Chair is in doubt. Those in favor will rise. The motion is 
that we adjourn until 2.30. 

Mr. WoLLu Is that the amendment or the original motion? 

The Chairman. That is the amendment, which was accepted by 
the maker of the original motion. The motion is that we adjourn 
until 2.30. 

Those opposed will rise. 

The ayes have it. The conference then stands adjourned until 
2.30 o'clock this afternoon. Please be prompt. 

(Whereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., a recess was taken until 2.30 
p. m,) 

SECOND DAT— AFTER RECESS. 

The conference resumed its session at the expiration of the recess. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you will find on the tables reports of 
the morning's proceedings, including the report of the committee 
on rules. 

Is the committee on rules ready to report? 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, we have about the same position be- 
fore us as we had before. It was referred to the respective groups. 
As far as the labor group is concerned, we stand 'upon what has 
been presented to the conference and recommend its adoption. 

The Chairman. What does the committee report ? 

Mr. Mahon. There has been no meeting of the committee. This 
is the committee's report as it was submitted, Mr. Chairman, at 
that time, and there have been no further meetings of the commit- 
tee. The groups met and consulted, and the respective groups will 
report. 

The Chairman. Mr. Baruch, have you any report to make upon 
this report of the committee on rules? 

Mr. Uhadbourne. Mr. Chairman, our group got down only as far 
as rule 2; and practically from the time we went into the meeting 
room until we came out, at half past 1, we were discussing that rule. 
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The following amendment to the rule was finally adopted by the 
group : 

AH resolutions shaU be handed in in writing to the secretary before the open- 
ing of the regular session, read by him to the conference, and referred by 
the chairman, without debate, to the general committee and to the respective 
groups. The committee shall report for or against every resolution submitted. 
One-third of the membership of any committee or group shall have the right 
to introduce as a minority report any resolution for discussion and action. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fish, has your group any report to make or 
any comment? 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, we also have some amendments to sug- 
gest, but they were in the hands of the typewriter 10 minutes ago 
and are expected here every moment. I can state the substance of 
them, but the exact form I can not recall. 

The first and important matter as to which we suggest an amend- 
ment relates to the very subject matter to which attention has been 
called by Mr. Chadbourne, but we suggest dealing with it in a some- 
what different way. 

We make no suggestion of change as to the method of referring 
to the general committee the matters that are brought before the 
conference, but we do suggest an amendment to the effect that the 
general committee shall classify and arrange the matters that are 
brought before it in such a way as to present the same to the con- 
ference in a form that will make it most satisfactory for the confer- 
ence to deal with the matter. We say that because we think it is 
not impossible that there may be a half dozen resolutions on the 
same subject matter. 

We further suggest as another qualification of the rules that the 
committee, which has the right to report with or without recom- 
mendation, shall make no recommendation unless the groups in the 
committee — the three groups — agree that a recommendation be 
made; the purpose of that last and very important amendment 
being what I have foreshadowed this morning, that it seems to us 
that in this general committee there will very likely not be those 
members of the conference who are best qualified to discuss the indi- 
vidual questions that mav be before the committee; that if the com- 
mittee undertakes to go into the merits and to report on the merits, 
it may do so without having heard those arguments that are most 
important, most germane, and most convincing on one side or the 
other ; and that if the committee files a report with a recommendation 
that is not concurred in by all the groups, then there are at least 
the five members of each group— namely, those on the general com- 
mittee — who are committed to a proposition that has not been prop- 
erly presented before the committee. 

It would embarrass the conference to have nearly one-third of its 
members committed before there is full argument, which must take 
place upon the floor of the conference; that we should all have the 
inclination to support the committee. It is inevitable in such a 
situation that it would hamper us in the free discussion and free 
consideration of the matters before us, being also hampered by the 
fact that five members of each group were committed one way or 
the other, so that we should not nave on the floor of the house that 
full, free, and open opportunity for taking up the question that 
otherwise would exist. 
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We believe that this particular body is utterly unlike a big organi- 
zation, such as Congress or a labor organization or a chamber of 
commerce, where matters are brought in as to which the members 
as a rule are not thoroughly informed and where sifting out the 
accumulation of facts and arguments and statistics is absolutely 
necessary and can be gotten only by a small committee, which might 
well under those circumstances, after days or weeks or months of 
investigation, make a report with a recommendation; but we are 
competent to deal with these questions without having a waste of 
time in the submittal that would be involved in having a recommenda- 
tion from the committee in any case where there is divergency of 
views. 

That is the principal amendment. I am quite sure that there 
were one or two smaller amendments, but they will be here in a few 
moments. 

The Chairman. If it is agreeable to the conference we will take 
up the report as presented by the chairman of the committer, and 
see Mr. Chadbourne's amendment to rule 2 as an amendment to that 
report and have your vote upon the question. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on behalf of the 
amendment and to say at the outset that I have not the slightest idea 
that there is on the part of anybody an attempt to apply any rule to 
this conference that would have the effect of narrowing the oppor- 
tunity of any minority to express itself freely before this conference. 
I am quite satisfied, nevertheless, tKat the rule as originally proposed 
would in practice have that effect ; and what is more important, per- 
haps, than the effect upon the conference itself, it would inevitably 
create in the minds of a very large proportion of the people of this 
country who are especially interested in this conference that it had 
been the intention of the rule. • 

The rule, as originally reported, provides that no resolution can be 
submitted to the conference without the assent of the group to which 
the person, a member of the conference offering the resolution, 
belongs. It is quite conceivable, dealing, as we needs must, with 
questions that are the subject of very intense feeling, that some reso- 
lution upon some matter of very vital importance might be not ac- 
ceptable to some minority in one or another of the groups, and that 
the tide of feeling would have arisen so strongly as to override even 
what we expect to prevail^ namely, that give-and-take spirit, which 
would lead men to say "Assent does not mean approval." 

But, apart from that, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, 
there are, as it seems to me, very important and vital reasons why we 
should discard the rule as originally proposed. That rule, as pro- 
posed, makes no provision whatever for the contemporary and con- 
tinuous information of all the delegates to this conference, concern- 
ing the interests which are being expressed in the shape of resolu- 
tions. I hope that when the gentlemen who sit as representing the 
employ^ers as a group, and the gentlemen who sit as representing 
organized labor as a group, and the ladies and gentlemen — for we 
have the privilege of having ladies in our midst — when they sit, 
each ouffht to be thoroughly aware of every proposal* that was before 
the conference or that could come before the conference because the 
attitude which one* takes upon any question, and, especially, the 
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large questions t^iat are before us, such as profit sharing, sharing in 
industrial management, limitation upon the right to strike, the right 
of organized labor to be regarded as the representative body to deal 
with employers, the attitude of public authorities toward organized 
labor, upon these and all the other great questions that are to-day 
of such vital importance, it ought to be part of the equipment of 
every man and woman, no matter to which group he or she may 
belong, to be informed of the specific proposals that are coming 
from each group. 

The fact that I am sitting for a considerable part of the time 
with one group ought not to debar me from knowmg whether pro- 
posals which are beneficial on the one hand or dangerous on the other 
are being considered by some other group, and may come before 
the conference; and if they are so to come before the conference 
they should be considered by the group to which I belong. 

I have, therefore, very great satisfaction in supporting the amend- 
ment offered by the group to which I belong, representing the public, 
whicK is substantially, I think, based upon the time-honored policy 
of the American Federation of Labor and the great working-class 
organizations of this country, namely, that the resolution, no matter 
with what it^ deals or from whom it emanates, should be read to 
the conference so that every member of the conference, if he at- 
tends to his duties and realizes the opportunities of his position, 
may be informed of the proposal, and that, thereupon, he will be 
enabled to bring the matter up for discussion before his particular 
group. 

I do not think we should waste any time discussing a variety of 
resolutions, many of which may overlap, and some of which, per- 
haps, will be quite impossible; but I think that we ought to be 
aware of the resolutions which are being considered by the respec- 
tive groups, and that the resolutions when read should be referred 
without debate, without any discussion, to the general committee 
which is to be created, representative of all the groups, and to the 
respective groups. I believe, further, that in the event of an ad- 
verse vote against a particular resolution coming from the general 
committee or from a special committee, to which such resolution 
may be referred, it ought to be possible for a 'minority, if it con- 
sists of not less than one-third of the membership of such com- 
mittee, to introduce a resolution before Xhis conference so that the 
conference may be placed in possession of the information, the 
argument upon which the resolution is based, and, if need be, the 
sentiment or the conference tested by vote; and I hope that this 
thoroughly democratic method will be approved by the conference 
in the interest of efficiency in the working of all the groups and 
the conference itself. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that it might 
clear the atmosphere and expedite business if we had an idea 
whether there were more amendments coming from the other groups. 
It may be that the other groups have the same amendments, or 
something of like character. 

The Chairman. The statement has been made by Mr. Fish as to 
amendments that he is to bring in, but they are not yet typewritten. 

Mr. Sheppard. There was no statement made on this side of the 
house. 
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The Chairman. I understood that the chairman of the committee 
who represented your group said there was nothing to be added to the 
report of the committee. Is not that right ? 

Mr. Mahon. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sheppard. Then, 1 beg your pardon. I was not aware of 
that. I feel that I am altogether in order then in discussing the 
proposed amendment. 

I respectfully submit that it is an unusual state of affairs to find 
a labor group prepared to act as a body, while the representatives 
of the public and the employers are in favor of referendum, so to 
speak. Moreover, as I grasp the meaning of the proposed amend- 
ment, we might just as well make this a clearing house and be done 
with it. Why have any subcommittees? Why have reference to 
anybody ? Why not thrash it out right here and have it done with ? 
The express purpose, as I understood, of having committees was to 
expedite busmess, to help clear the atmosphere, and when it was 
brought to this body to have a few men who had dealt with every 
problem in all its forms to be in position to explain it to the others, 
and thereby save numerous questions and no end of time. The labor 
organization which I have the honor of representing has found it 
necessary, so that it would not be in session six months, to proceed 
practically along the lines as indicated by the labor group. More- 
over, I also submit that you can not expect the same free expression, 
the same kind of information, in the presence of the public as you 
might get in a committee room. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as advocating that anything 
be covered up. I am assuming that everyone here wants the public 
to be taken fully into his confidence ; but I do want to see this con- 
ference get results and do business, and I sincerely trust that the 
proposed amendment will not prevail, because, as I see it — ^take 
myself, for example; if I am permitted, I might bother you almost 
beyond endurance, and there may be others like myself. There 
ought to be some check on the situation. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I understand this situation, now, 
with regard to the amendment. According to the original report, 
a motion is brought in or a resolution is presented after it has been 
passed upon by the group. It is presented to the Chair, read before 
the conference, and automatically it goes to the committee of fifteen. 
In the committee of fifteen there is action by the committee as a 
whole or it is referred to a subcommittee. Later it is, assumedly, 
returned with some recommendation or without recommendation to 
the chair, and at that time action is taken upon it. Now, the amend- 
ment made by Mr. Chadbourne, as I understand it, is that any one- 
third of a group can send in a resolution ; that it does not require a 
full, unanimous committee. 

Mr. Chadbourne. No, Mr. Chairman ; the group has not anything 
to do with the situation. Anvbody can present a resolution to the 
conference as a whole. It is then referred to the general committee. 
One-third of that general committee can put in a report upon it. 

The Chairman. Yes. That would be in the nature of a minority 
report ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Yes; in the nature of a minority report; and 
giving a chance for a discussion of it in the conference. 
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Mr. Mahon. One-third of the committee of fifteen can make a 
report upon it? 

The Chairman. Yes; a minority report, as I understand. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Yes ; a minority report, so as to open it up for 
discussion in the conference. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard the amendment 

Mr. Sheppard (interposing). May I ask a question? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Sheppard. Does not that mean, in effect, that anyone can pre- 
sent anything to this body that he sees fit and it will receive con- 
sideration at the hands of this body ? When it is boiled down, that 
is what it means. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, it seems that anyone in the 
conference can present a resolution^ which goes automatically to the 
committee of fifteen, and the committee of fifteen, then, according to 
Mr. Chadbourne's amendment, must report upon that some time 
during the session ; and there may be, by a vote of five in the com- 
mittee of fifteen, a minority report, ana that minority of the com- 
mittee of fifteen may bring in a report. 

Gentlemen, is there any further discussion? Those who are in 
favor of Mr. Chadbourne's amendment will say "Aye." Those 
opposed will say " No." 

The noes seem to have it. Those who are in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. 

The motion is lost. 

Mr. Fish, are you ready to present your amendment now ? 

Mr. Mahon. That covers section 2, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes; the amendment Mr. Fish desires to present 
also, I understand, covers section 2. 

Mr. Fish. It deals with section 3. 

The Chairman. It does not affect section 2? 

Mr. Fish. It does not affect section 2. 

The Chairman. Section 3. 

Mr. Fish. Yes. 

The Chairman. Would you mind reading section 3, then, Mr. 
Fish, and then your amendment to it? 

Mr. Fish. That is exactly what I purposed to do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GoMPERS. May I suggest that these amendments be read from 
the platform? Over here we are unable to hear distinctly what is 
proposed. 

Mr. Fish. I will come over a little closer. I think I can make 
myself heard from the floor. 

jRule 3, as reported by the committee — and I think I have the 
right amendment — if I have not, some one will check it up : 

A committee, to be known as the general committee, consisting of 15 con- 
ferees, 5 from each group, shall be created. All matters presented to the con- 
ference under rule 2 shall be considered, without further act of the conference, 
as referred to the general committee for Its consideration. 

The geneal committee shall request the conference to call into being such 
committees as may be necessary, in addition to the general committee, for the 
proper expedition of the business of the conference, the personnel of such 
additional committees to be selected in the same way as the personnel of the 
original general committee ; that is, an equal number upon each committee from 
each group. The reports of all committees shall be made direct to the con- 
ference. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it seems to us that 
there should be something in there to indicate what should be the 
work of that general committee. Calling it a committee does not give 
it any function. What should it do ; and when it reports should it 
report with recommendations, without recommendations, or with or 
without, as it chose? 

It seems to me that the rule is clearly defective. We do not want to 
have any questions coming up later as to the powers of th^t com- 
mittee. 

The amendment that I offer is that there be added to that third 
provision — that third rule which I have just read — the following: 

The powers and duties of the general committee as well as all committees 
provided for hereafter, shall be to properly classify all <ommunlcations re- 
ferred to them, respectively, and report the same back to the conference with 
or without recommendations: Provided, however. That no communication shall 
be reported from any committee with recommendations unless such recom- 
mendations are concurred in by a majority of each group represented in such 
committee. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the amendment to section 3 is before 
you. What is your pleasure? Is there any discussion? 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, will you pardon me for a moment? 
There is a still further clause that I would suggest as to rule 3, and 
that is as follows — it speaks for itself and seems to be simply making 
more specific the intent of the rule : 

It is understood that all committees shall be appointed by the. chairman of the 
conference on nominations by the groups. 

That seems to be the spirit of the rule, but it is not stated in that 
way and there might be a question. 

't'he Chairman. Is there any discussion on the amendment? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Could we hear the amendment read once more, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. We will have the amendment read again. 

The Clerk (reading) : 

The powers and duties of the general committee, as well as all committees 
provided for hereafter, shall be to properly classify all communications referred 
to them- respectively, and report the same back to the conference with or with- 
out recommendations : Provided, hoirever, That no communications shall be re- 
ported from any conmilttee with reconunendations unless such recommendations 
are concurred in by a majority of each group represented in such committee. 

There is a further amendment : 

It is understood that all committees shall be appointed by the chairman of the 
conference, on nominations by the groups. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, those in favor of this amendment will 
say "Aye." Those opposed will say " No." 

The ayes have it, and the amendment is carried. 

We now revert to the report of the committee. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? ^ , i • i. 

Mr. Wheeler. There is no interpretation in the rules with respect 
to what shall constitute a majority of the group, nor is there any 
reference to what may constitute a quorum of the conference, and I 
am wondering whether it would be the judgment of the conference 
to refer those matters back to the rules committee for such recom- 
mendation or interpretation. 

186988—20 3 
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In dealing with questions that come before the conference by 
groups, it is quite important for us to uniformly act with respect to 
our votes. Wnether the majority shall be construed to be a majority 
of the entire group, or whetner it shall be a majority of those present 
and voting in the grou^ when the question is up for consideration 
seems to me to be very vital to our action. Likewise, there may come 
a time when it would be necessary to determine what constitutes a 
quorum of the conference, divided into groups, and we may not be 
able to figure that quorum upon the numerical strength of the con- 
ference as a whole, and it may be a subject that the conference would 
do well to consider, either by referring back to the rules committee 
the matter for recommendation or recommending to the rules com- 
mittee a suitable rule that would cover both cases. 

Then, as a third proposition, may we have a ruling with respect 
to the appointment of alternates or of substitutes? It is possible 
during the progress of the conference that men who are now con- 
ferees will be compelled to leave for a short time or even permanently. 
What rule is to be established with respect to the appointment of 
substitutes to take the places of those compelled to leave ? 

The Chairman. Would it be agreeable, gentlemen, if we sub- 
mitted the rules and voted upon them and then resubmitted to the 
committee on rules the two questions which are raised by Mr. 
Wheeler? 

Mr. Chadbourne. I have one more amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
suggested by the public group, to paragraph 9, which reads now : 

In case the three groups can not agree upon any proposal, any one or aU of 
the groups shall be permitted to present their conclusions upon a subject under 
consideration and their reasons therefor, and have such conclusions and reasons 
made of record in the proceedings of the conference. 

The request has been made by this group that it should be amended 
so that it should read : 

In case the three groups can not agree upon a proposal, any one or all of 
the groups, or any minority of not less than one-third of that group or groups, 
shall be permitted to present their conclusions upon the subject under consider- 
ation and their reasons therefor, and have such conclusions and reasons made 
a record of the proceedings of the conference. 

The Chairman. You have heard Mr. Chadbourne's motion, gentle- 
men. Those in favor of it will say " aye." Those opposed will say 
" no." 

The Chair is in doubt. Those in favor will rise. 

Mr. Sheppard. May we have it read again, Mr. Chairman? Will 
you make clear just what is involved? 

The Chairman. Will you read the motion, Mr. Chadbourne? 
First give the original and then your amendment. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Kule 9 reads as at present adopted or turned in 
by the rules committee. 

In case the three groups can not agree upon any proposal, any or aU of the 
groups shall be permitted to present their conclusions upon the subject under 
consideration and their reasons therefor, and have such conclusions and reasons 
made a record of the proceedings of the conference. 

Which the public group propose should be amended as follows : 

In case the three groups can not agree upon any proposal, any one or all of 
the groups (or any minority of not less than one-third of the membership of 
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such group or groups) shall be permitted to present their conclusions upon the 
subject under consideration and their reasons therefor, and have such con- 
clusions and reasons made a record* of the proceedings of the conference. 

The Chairman. You understand that, gentlemen? Is there any 
discussion ? Those in favor of that amendment will rise. 

Those opposed will rise. 

The ayes have it and the amendment to section 9 is adopted. 

I will ask the committee on rules if it is agreeble to you to con- 
sider the two suggestions made by Mr. Wheeler and now act upon 
the report of the committee itself? 

Those in favor of the committee's report as amended will please 
rise. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Some of my associates say that they have not heard 
the question now before the house. 

The Chairman. The question is upon the adoption of the report 
presented by Mr. Mahon as amended by the Chadbourne amendment 
to section 9. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Under the rules I vote the delegation in favor of the 
adoption of the report of the committee as amended. 

Tne Chairman. The motion is carried. The rules are adopted 

The questions raised by Mr. Wheeler are referred to the rules 
committee. 

Mr. Mahon. I would like to ask, if he has those amendments 
drafted, that he give them to the committee. 

The Chairman. Precisely. On the question raised by Mr. Wheeler 
as to alternates, unless there is objection from the conference, I will 
rule that alternates may be appointed by the person who is absent, 
or desiring to absent himself, and that such appointments shall come 
to the Chair through the head of the groups. 

Mr. GoMPERs. With the general principle announced by the Chair 
I am in entire accord, but it seems to me — of course not having had 
an opportunity of consulting with my associates in this group I can 
only express my own opinion — ^that any delegate froni any group 
absenting himself and sending a substitute should give the reasons to 
the Chair for his inability or disinclination to act as a member of 
the conference either temporarily or permanently. 

The Chairman. I agree with that suggestion, Mr. Gompers, and 
we will incorporate that as part of the ruling. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I make no pretense of speaking 
for this group now ; I speak entirely for myself. 

I do not think this is the sort of conference where the substitution 
of one man for another is permissible, and I think that when the 
personnel of this conference was selected with a great deal of pains- 
taking and care — and as a matter of fact I know that it was — it 
strikes me that for men to absent themselves and put other men in 
their places at the meetings of this conference which has been long- 
looked forward to by the President, who called it, and looked for- 
ward to by the bodies that compose it, is likely to bring about a con- 
dition entirely unexpected and very undesirable. 

Mr. McNab. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that permitting any 
substitution would be in fact converting this body into a body of 
proxies. For every man to obey his convenience and be represented 
here by a proxy, I do not think carries out the spirit or intention or 
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the purpose of this organization, and I believe it would render it 
entirely ineffective. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have the same opinion. The ladies 
and gentlemen who have been appointed have been carefully selected 
by the President of the United States and represent every interest ; 
and if there is to be substitution I announce now that I will not be 
a delegate to this conference. 

The Chairman. Is there any further discussion of the matter? 

Mr. GoMPEKS. I would suggest that the subject matter which is 
now under discussion be referred to the committee of fifteen when 
Appointed. 

The Chairman. Is there a second to that motion? 

{The motion was duly seconded.) 

The Chairman. Is there any discussion? 

(No response. The motion was agreed to.) 

The Chairman. What is the next order of business, gentlemen? 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, as one of the employing groups, so- 
called, I am asked to bring before the conference a matter that seems 
to us of fundamental importance as dealing with the attitude of the 
individual members of this conference in their work upon the matters 
to come before them. 

This conference, unlike those that were held in England and Can- 
ada, as I understand, is regarded and is, as far as possible, the rep- 
resentative conference of the people. If I recall rigntly, in England 
and also in Canada the employers and employees were brought to- 
gether with the Government, but there the personnel of the con- 
ference stopped. 

Here the President, in his wisdom, has gone as far as he could to 
bring in representatives not merely of employers and employees, but 
all the rest of the community — a very large proportion of the com- 
munity. Of course, it was impossible for him to deal completely 
with that very difficult problem. For instance, in no true sense can 
it be said that we who stand for employees appointed by the American 
Federation of Labor, for employers appointed by the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Industrial Conference Board, and 
supplemented by some appointments by the President and the two 
investment bankers — only three men representing some 30,000,000 
people who are farmers in this country — can they be said to represent 
the whole community? 

The people who are here representing the public, appointed by 
the President, are admirable appointees. They are all that could be 
expected. But as a practical matter it can not be said that the small 
tradesmen, the small craftsmen, unorganized labor, are represented ; 
those who work in the schools, those who work in the public service 
have certainly not appointed anybody, and those who are here are 
not appointed, from every class in the community. 

In the same way I' regret to say that in the appointments on the 
employers' side it might well be said that the representatives are 
inevitably of what may be called the larger industries. That is, 
throughout this country there are thousands and tens of thousands 
of small industries, whose interests we all have at heart, but we on the 
conference and we of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States are not so particularly close to them that we can be said to 
represent them directly at all. 
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It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that we have a 
fundamental duty in this exi^ncy. Each and all of us stand here not 
merely as representatives oi the particular group or the particular 
elements in our American life with which we are most closely aflUi- 
ated, but that each of us will recognize his obligation to stand as a 
representative of each and all of the people throughout the land ; for 
there is not one of them who is not as directly interested as possible, as 
an individual employer or employee, as a citizen, as a consumer, in the 
satisfactory solution of these great questions that the President has 
asked us to consider, with a view of seeing if we can not find some 
way to promote the general prosperity. 

I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that there is embodied in this 
i*esolution the attitude of the employers' group, and we earnestly 
ask that the resolution be accepted by this body as evidence that it is 
also the attitude of those who are here ostensibly representing the 
public or representing the employees. 

I will read the resolution that I offer : 

Resolved, That the questions to be considered by this conference are of 
vital importance to all the people of the United States, individually and col- 
lectively. Employers and employees of every grade in all branches of American 
trade and industry, large and small, as well as in the public service, in trans- 
portation systems, on the farms, in domestic service. In schools and elsewhere, 
are primarily concerned In the establishment and maintenance of such rela- 
tions between employer and employee as will secure increased production, ade- 
quate compensation for services rendered, and a proper return for capital 
invested and for management. 

Moreover, each and every citizen, whether or not employer or employee, is 
vitally interested In the maintenance of suitable and equitable relations in 
industry as the basis of social well-being and as a consumer In securing that 
economy and efficiency of production and distribution which Is fundamentally 
necessary that the cost of living may be reduced and a fund created adequate 
for proper wages, suitable compensation for management, the required return 
on capital invested, and provision for Industrial growth. 

Each member of this conference, irrespective of the source of his appoint- 
ment, should feel that he is in a true sense the representative of all the people 
of the community; of labor, organized and unorganized; of employers, large 
and small ; of those who work for salaries or whose income In whole or In part 
is derived from Investment; of those who get their living in trade, industry, 
or through professional work ; In fact, of every element of our people. It may 
well be that each member can best promote this common Interest by main- 
taining fairly and honestly the views and aspirations of those with whom he 
is most closely identified, but he should always recognize the rights and needs 
of others, and that it Is inconsistent with the principles of American life and 
American Institutions that the special Interests of any group of the people 
should be held paramount to the general good. 

I offer that resolution, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The resolution automatically goes to the com- 
mittee. We are acting under these rules and the rules provide for 
a committee of fifteen to which all resolutions shall go without dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Fish. It hardly seems to me that that resolution need go to 
the committee, Mr. Cfhairman. 

The Chairman. I think we had better not break the rule. 

Mr. Ferguson. I have a resolution to offer, Mr. Chairman, that I 
hope it will be the pleasure of the Chair and the delegates to allow 
action on at the present time. [Beading :] 

The delegates of the industrial conference assembled in Washington, D. C, 
this day, October 7, 1919, in response to a call from the President of the 
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United States, hereby express their deep regret at the illness of President 
Wilson and their earnest hope that he may speedily recover his health so 
that he may resume with normal vigor the performance of his onerous duties. 

The Chairman. Those in favor of the resolution will rise. 

The resolution is agreed to. 

Gentlemen, I think that before anything further is done we had 
better take a recess, but remain in your places here and agree upon 
the members whom you will appoint on the committee of fifteen. 
They are short of rooms in this building, although Mr. Barrett has 
been extremely courteous in permitting us to have them. I think 
perhaps that if you can meet right herfe where you are we can have a 
recess for a short time and then reassemble and announce the com- 
mittee of fifteen. 

We will take a recess until the call of the chair, which will be 
approximately within 15 or 20 minutes. 

(The conference thereupon took a brief recess.) 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The conference reassembled at 3.53 o'clock p. m., Secretary Lane 
presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will come to order. There is 
mail awaiting a lar^e number of the conferees in the room at the 
foot of the stairs. Tou can get it as you go out. 

Mr. Barrett tells me that the committee of fifteen can have the 
use of the room in the immediate rear of this hall, called "The 
Columbus Room," access to which can be had through the corridor. 
It is a large room and can accommodate many people. Another 
committee room has been set aside by Mr. Barrett, in the northeast 
corner of this building. The room immediately opposite has been 
assigned to the committee of fifteen. 

Gentlemen, are you ready to report the members of that com- 
mittee? Mr. Baruch? 

Mr. Baruch. Messrs. Chadbourne, Landon, Endicott, Eussell, and 
JVIiss Wald. 

The Chairman. Will you name those again, please? 

Mr. Baruch. Messrs. Chadbourne, Landon, Endicottj Eussell, and 
Miss Wald. 

The Chairman. Now, the committee on labor. 

Mr. WoLL. Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, W. D. Mahon, 
Matthew Woll, and L. E. Sheppard. 

The Chairman. The employers? 

Mr. Wheeler. S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Jolin W. O'Leary, John 
J. Raskob, Herbert F. Perkins, and J. N. Tittemore. 

The Chairman. That completes the committee. Gentlemen, what 
is your further pleasure? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. The one resolution which has been presented by 
Mr. Fish should be sent to that committee. Are there any further 
resolutions? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. No order of business has been agreed upon here. 
It seems to me that there should be, and that at the time the com- 
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mittee on rules was appointed perhaps was the right time to provide 
for that. Would it be agreeable to you 

Secretary Wilson (interposing). May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee on rules was a committee on rules and order of 
business? That was specifically stated at the time the committee 
was appointed. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that a call for the 
rules committee be made at this time, and allow it to complete that 
phase of its work which the conference seems to desire further word 
upon? It has the matter of quorums, and the matter of the order of 
business might be included. 

Mr. Mahon. The committee presumed that after submitting that 
report it was a matter of those representing different groups to pre- 
sent such matters as they might see fit, to be referred to the com- 
mittees provided for in the committee's report, and it was our impres- 
sion that without any recommendation upon the subject it would be 
understood that after the adoption of those rules that the meeting 
would then be open for the submission of such opposition as might 
be found. We could have provided that they should submit them, 
but it was our opinion that tnat would come naturally after the rules 
had been adopted. 

The Chairman. That is to say, that out of the body of the con- 
ference would come suggestions in the form of resolutions which 
would go to the committee of fifteen ? Then, gentlemen, there is no 
regular business before us at this time, and I will entertain a motion 
to adjourn until to-morrow morning at half past 9 o'clock, and we 
will look to the committee of fifteen for suggestions as to the order 
of business. 

A Voice. I move 'you that we adjourn until 9.30 to-morrow morn- 

Mr. Meredith. In the interest of some action, may I inquire what 
will be our situation in the morning? There is nothing that can come 
before us now. Whatever may come before us in the morning must 
be in writing, and we must adjourn in order to have the committee 
consider that before we discuss it, and does that mean that we will 
not be able to proceed until the afternoon? How are we going to 
get anything before this conference if we adjourn now? That is to 
say, whatever comes before us must come in writing to-morrow morn- 
ing, if I understand it. Then it must be referred back to this com- 
mittee, and we must then adjourn to await a report from the com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. The committee, according to my suggestion which 
has not been acted upon, in the morning would bring in an order of 
business which would govern the conference, if adopted. That could 
be acted upon at that time. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Outside of the order of business, if the Chair 
designates this committee to act upon that proposition the com- 
mittee would not have any resolution to pass upon except the reso- 
lution of Mr. Fish. I presume it is safe to say that there are a dozen 
comprehensive suggestions, propositions, and plans reposing in the 
pockets of different members of this conference, and the sooner we 
get them out the sooner the general committee will have something 
to act upon. If we do adjourn here now, Mr. Meredith is perfectly 
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right, and meet again to-morrow morning, outside of suggesting the 
order of business we would have nothing to do but to adjourn again. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ohadboume's suggestion is that those mem- 
bers of the conference who have resolutions concealed about their 
persons deliver them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Endicott. Mr. Chairman, I have not a resolution in my pocket 
or anywhere about me, but I think that we might at this time just 
consider the principal object, as I understand it, of this conference, 
and that is to create confidence throughout the coimtry between the 
employer and the employee, and to begin with it seems to me that the 
effort of every one of us should be to create confidence amongst our- 
selves — amongst the different so-called groups. If we can not have 
absolute confidence amongst ourselves, I think we, perhaps, will have 
a short conference. 

Now, I came here with several ideas, and I suppose there may 
be one or two other men in the conference that have those same 
ideas. At any rate, if I had not had those ideas, when I started, inj 
mail in the last few days has given me so many ideas that I think 
they will last me for the rest of my life. But there is one thing, 1 
think, we should remember, and that is that we ought to work to- 
gether exactly as we did during the war ; and we ought to remember 
that conditions are different from what they were 10 or 20 years 
ago. 

The Chairman. May I ask the committee of fifteen if they in- 
tend to meet at once and organize? They are to elect a chairman 
and other officers. Is there anybody who can speak for them now? 

Mr. Chadbourne. I can speak for this group, Mr. Chairman. 
They are very anxious to organize this afternoon. 

The Chairman. Then, at the time of adjourYiment the members 
of the committee of fifteen will meet in the Columbus Room and 
proceed to organize. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion made by the gentle- 
man on my right seems to me very pertinent and important, that the 
committee of fifteen have instructions to retire and organize. It 
might be possible for them to get together and give consideration 
to some of the resolutions and have something ready to present to 
this body to-morrow morning, so as to keep the machinery moving. 
They might not be able to agree upon the entire line, but they 
surely can either have something to bring in here, or say that the 
things that were presented should not come in, and in that way the 
entire body would be working all the time. 

Mr. MoKab. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, as I suggested yes- 
terday that an organization that is primarily assembled for the pur- 
pose of getting the United States to work, and to work happily, 
should set the example, and as the first work of this committee 
will be resolutions, and as there seems to be a certain modesty in 
initiating the proceedings with respect to resolutions, and as " the 
last shall be first," I will offer a resolution, and in offering this 
resolution I will say that I am only in this matter dealing with 
one of the effects or the present problems and not with the cause. 
It is the hope 

Mr. Spargo (interposing.) Mr. Chairman, I arise to a point of 
order. It has been provided in the rules that no discussion shall 
ensue upon any resolution until it has been presented to this body. 
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The Chairman. The point of order is well taken. Present your 
resolution, Mr. McNab. 

Mr. Feiss. Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me that, in order to 
expedite business, the groups should adjourn and consider immedi- 
ately the subjects which they want to submit at to-morrow morning's 
conference, and. some time between to-night and to-morrow morn- 
ing the committee of fifteen should organize itself and appoint its 
chairman, etc., so that it may be prepared immediately to receive 
the resolutions which would then be presented. That would be act- 
ing in accordance with the rules which we have adopted. 

Mr. Mahon. We will call the committee on rules and procedure 
immediately after the adjournment this afternoon. 

The Chairman. There will be a meeting of the committee on rules 
and procedure immediately after adjournment. 

This is a fortunate time for anybody who has any suggestion to 
make by way of resolutions to present it to the conference. 

Mr. McNab. We adopted the rule which this group proposed, 
which requires the indorsement of the group before coming before 
this conference, and in order to initiate the work of the conference 
a recess should be taken and the groups be asked to assemble so that 
they may receive any suggestions and we can get to work. 

Mr. Spargo. The objection to that is that the group can not meet 
as a group, since five of its members are required on one committee 
and three on the other, both of which must meet at the same time. 

The Chairman. I do not get that point, Mr. Spargo. What is 
the objection to the group meeting? 

Mr. Spargo. The proposal that the group be convened is negatived 
by the fact that in the practice which you have five members of the 
group already designated to serve on one committee must be meet- 
ing at the same time with another. 
The Chairman. I suppose they can postpone that meeting. 
Mr. Spargo. I do not think it is fair to the group, and it certainly 
defeats the spirit of the rule to say that it shall be passed on by a 

group less eight. Eight is too important a factor 

The Chairman. That does not necessarily follow, because the 
meeting of the committee can take place at any time they see fit. 

Mr. Landon. It seems to me that if the members of the general 
committee retire and organize and let it be known that the door is 
open for resolutions that probably some of the resolutions will be 
shaken out, and I think some of them are very modest ; and through 
the procedure we have adopted there is no way of presenting them 
to this meeting. 

The committee is in session here, and if this committee will retire 
and organize, with the recommendation to the delegation to present 
their resolutions, I think probably we might have enough taken out 
of them so that we will be able to do business in the morning. 

The Chairman. The first step is for the different groups to pass 
upon any resolutions that the members of the groups might present 
to the groups. That is the right procedure. 
Mr. LiANDON. Yes. 

The Chairman. After they are acted upon by the groups they 
come to the Chair, through the chairman of the group, and then go 
to the committee of fifteen. 
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Mr. GoMPERS. Those representing labor in this group have noth- 
ing on their person or elsewhere ready for presentation to this 
conference now. We have met and discussed several matters, with 
the intention of submitting them to the conference. If we had them 
on our persons or elsewhere we shoujd proceed immediately to take 
such action as would present them to the conference. 

The idea or the suggestion of the committee of fifteen retiring for 
the purpose of organizmg does not impress me very much, for I take it 
that it would not take us many minutes to organize. 

As far as I am concerned^ I desire to say that I should be disin- 
clined to be absent from this general conference and working in a 
committee room while the work of the conference and its discussion 
were going on. I want to be here with my associates every minute 
that this conference is in session, and I desire, also, to give tne service 
I may be enabled to give to the conmiittee of fifteen. 1 do not think, 
however, that there ought to be any such condition arise that the 
committee of fifteen, or any of the other conmiittees which may be 
created, will not be in the meeting of this conference when anything 
transpires — even the expression of a monosyllable. We all want to 
hear what janyone has to say during this conference. We can not get 
the shade, the impression, unless we all know what each one may have 
said during the meetings of the conference. 

J do not want to underestimate the importance of the work of com- 
mittees, but we have no time to read the official record of the pro- 
ceedings after the adjournment in order to be able to have that matter 
available to us during our conference. For one, I want to be here in 
the general conference when it is in session, and I think that the sug- 
gestion of the chairman that we take a recess until to-morrow morn- 
ing, giving us an opportunity to organize, in the first instance as com- 
mittees, and the various groups meeting for the consideration of the 
various matters that are to receive their attention and approval for 
presentation to this conference — that that would be in order, and 
that it would facilitate business. We can not sit here and be doing 
practically nothings 

The Chairman. X understand Mr. Gompers to move 

Mr. GoMPERs. No; I understood the Chair to suggest and one of 
the delegates to move the adjournment. 

The Chairman. The Chair will entertain the motion. 

Mr. McNab. I agree with the spirit of what Mr. Gompers says, 
but I think that there is a somewhat inaccurate consideration of the 
procedure. 

The committee of fifteen can do nothing substantial until the 
groups pass upon the matter. Therefore if we adjourn until to- 
morrow morning without anything being done but take a recess, we 
will be just where we are now, and will lose a day in getting the 
machinery in motion. It will be lost motion. 

I move that we do take a recess for 20 minutes, and let the groups 
assemble and see then whether they have anything to present to the 
committee of fifteen. That will, at least, have initiated action. 

The Chairman. There are several things that can be done now. 
One is, first, to have the committee of fifteen meet in the Columbus 
Eoom and organize. 

Another thing is that that committee can so organize that it can 
practically outline the work of the conference by creating in itself 
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subcommittees upon tHe questions which may come up and undoubt- 
edly will come up for consideration. 

It is not, as I understand it, a matter essential that a resolution 
should be introduced in order to initiate a matter with that com- 
mittee ; but if you had a subcommittee upon some phase of this prob- 
lem an investigation could be made and consideration could be given 
to that phase of the problem by that subcommittee. 

At any rate by to-morrow morning it would be a thoroughly prac- 
ticable thing to nave outline^ a series of subcommittees, which would 
deal with subjects vital to this conference; and after that the confer- 
ence could direct the general committee as to what it wished done as 
to those subcommittees, by resolution. 

Then also, the rules committee, after our adjournment, can come in 
with an order of business. It can meet in the room at the northeast 
comer of the building. 

Mr. McNab. If you assure the conference that the committee will 
now meet and perform, between now and to-morrow morning, one- 
half of what you say it will, and you underwrite that, Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of five members of 
that conmiittee I want to state that it can not do anything of the 
kind. They are not constituted to do it under the rules, not authorized 
to do it by this conference. 

The fact of the matter is that they can not do anything but or- 
ganize which, as Mr. Gompers said, is a very simple process. If , you 
want them to bring in an order of business, they could do that, 
although they ought not to do it, because they also are not autho^^ized 
to do it. 

The Chairman. No. That was to be done by the committee on 
rules. 

You understand you have no power to create subcommittees — even 
your fifteen? 

Mr. Chadbourne. We have not. 

The Chairman. We can remedy that. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I doubt whether it should be remedied. I doubt 
very much whether it should be remedied. 

The theory of the organization of this conference as it has been 
adopted to-day is that these groups shall originate whatever business 
is originated. Any one of these ^oups which has anv plan or 
scheme for the betterment of conditions to advance has first to get 
the approval of the majority of his group to that Scheme. The 
scheme has then to be announced to the conference by reading a writ- 
ten instrument respecting it, or a resolution. Then, and not until 
then, does the conference committee begin to act. 

If the conference committee chooses, or the general committee 
chooses to consider the question submitted, or the resolution submit- 
ted, it does so. If it feels that it is already too crowded, it asks that 
other committees be organized in exactly the same way that it was or- 
ganized; that is, whether those committees consist of six or of nine 
or of three, an equal number be chosen by each one of these three 
bodies, and that conmiittee sits upon the particular subject that is 
raised, not by the general committee, but by the groups. 

The fact of the matter is that each one of these groups 'now consti- 
tutes a committee for the purpose of originating business, and until 
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such business is originated under your rules your ^neral committee 
is without any power except the power of organization. 

The Chairman. I think that is so. On a reading of the rule I 
think that is so. You have not even the power to divide, yourselves? 

Mr. Spargo. I dislike to speak so often, Mr. Chairman, but I want 
to ask a question to establish a ruling, with reference to procedure^ 
with a view to establishing the procedure under which resolutions are 
to be introduced. 

The phrasing of the rule is that no resolution shall be introduced 
without the assent of the group. As Mr. Chadboume has now stated 
it, he phrases it that no resolution can be introduced without the ap- 
proval of the group. i 

I should like to ask the Chair for an interpretation of the rule in 
order that hereafter there may be no confusion on that point. 

The Chairman. I understand that the approval that Mr. Chad- 
boume referred to was simply the approval that it should be reported,, 
and means assent. 

Mr. Spargo. There is a very distinct and important and vital dif- 
ference between getting the assent of your colleagues to introduce a 
resolution and the approval of a resolution by your colleagues. 

The Chairman. I understand that the meaning of the resolution 
is as I have stated it. 

Mr. Mahon. It was the assent, not the approval. The group is 
not committed to anything that one of them may submit. They may 
assent to his submitting it here, and yet not be committed to it, or 
approve of it. 

The Chairman. I understand that that was the meaning of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I move we adjourn, in order that the groups 
may meet to see whether any business can be originated to be pre- 
sented to the conference to-morrow. 

The Chairman. Will you take a supplement to that, that before 
to-morrow morning the committee of fifteen organize itself and be 
ready to proceed with any matters that come before it at that time ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Quite so^ but the committee will make the ar- 
rangements so as not to conflict with the group meetings, and after 
the group meetings are over. 

The Chairman. Then it is understood that the general committee 
can meet opposite, and the committee on rules can meet in the north- 
east comer room. 

It is moved that we adjourn until half past 9 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Those in favor of the motion will say " aye." Those op- 
posed will say " no." 

The motion is carried and the conference stands adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 9.30. ^ 

(Whereupon at 4.30 o'clock p. m. an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, October 8, 1919, at 9.30 a. m.) 



THIRD DAY. 

Wednesday, October 8, 1919. 

iuant to adjournment 
o'clock a. m.j Hon. Franklin K. Lane (chairman) presiding. 



The conference reconvened pursuant to adjournment at 9.40 

. L{ 



The Chairman. The conference will come to order. 
The secretary will call the roll. 

(Thereupon, the secretary called the roll, and the following-named 
persons responded:) 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PUBLIC. 

Bernard M. Baruch. H. B. Endicott. 

Eobert S. Brookings. Paul Feiss. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary. George R. James. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr. Thomas D. Jones. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot. A. A. Landon. 

John Spargo. *E. T. Meredith. 

O. E. Bra(&ute. Gavin McNab. 

Fuller R. Calloway. Louis Titus. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne. Charles Edward Russell. 

Henry S. Dennison. Bert M. Jewell. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF WOMEN. 

Gertrude Barnum. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CHAMBER! OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA. 

Harry A. Wheeler. Herbert F. Perkins. 

Ernest T. Trigg. John J. Raskob. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. 

J. N. Tittemore. T. C. Atkeson. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA. 

Edgar L. Marston. Howard W. Fenton. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Samuel Gompers. Mrs. Sara Conboy. 

Frank Morrison. William H. Johnston. 

Joseph F. Valentine. Paul Scharrenberg. 

Frank Duffy. John H. Donlin. 

W. D. Mahon. M. F. Tighe. 

Matthew Woll. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF* RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS. 

H. E. WiUs. W. G. Lee, trainmen. 

Timothy Shea. L. E. Sheppard, conductors. 

P. J. McNamara, firemen. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson. Leonor Fresnel Loree. 

Edwin Farnham Greene. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD MANAGERS. 

E. H. Aishton. Carl E. Gray. » 

The Chairman. The first order of business is the report of the 
rules committee, on the questions raised by Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Mahon. Our report will be ready in a f^w moments, Mr. 
Chairman. We have just gotten through with our committee, and 
the secretary is preparing the report. 

The Chairman. Then, we will pass that for a moment. 

Now, the report of the general committee of fifteen on organiza- 
tion. Mr. Chadbourne? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, the committee met last night at 
6.15 o'clock and honored me by choosing me as chairman, with Mr. 
Morrison, and Mr. Easkob, as secretary. Then the committee 
adopted a rule with respect to alternates or substitutes, referred to 
by the conference yesterday, and while I have not the exact form of 
the rule, I will state the substance, which is that substitutes may be 
appointed, if appointed by the power appointing the original dele- 
gates, to fill vacancies. 

Mr. WoLL. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the committee's report 
be approved. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put, and unanimously adopted.) 

The Chairman. Is the committee of fifteen ready to report upon 
the Fish resolution? 

Mr. Chadbourne. No; the committee is not ready to report on 
that. 

The Chairman. We are now awaiting the report of Mr. Mahon's 
committee. Are there any resolutions to be introduced through any 
of the groups? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. The procedure, as I understand it now, is that 
resolutions are first presented to the group. Then those resolutions, 
if given assent by the group to their introduction, are presented to 
the Chair and read. After that they are automatically sent to the 
committee of fifteen. 

None of the groups has any resolution they desire to present at 
this time? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. May I ask if the several groups have chosen 
chairmen ? 

Mr. Mahon. Labor has chosen Mr. Gompers as chairman of the 
group. 

The Chairman. And the public? 

Mr. Baruch. Mr. Baruch. chairman. 
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The Chairman. And the employers? 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler. 

The Chairman. Then, as I understand it, any resolutions that 
are to be presented will be presented through those three chairmen? 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, the rules provide that any subject the 
conferees may desire to have considered 'shall be laid before the con- 
ference, as the Chair has indicated. That, of course, means that it 
is not necessary that it should be in the form of a i^solution? I ask 
that for information. 

The Chairman. Yes : I think that would be a fair construction. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, it was also suggested in the rules 
committee, in our discussion, that rather than have the chairmen of 
the various groups present all matters, some of which may perhaps 
involve the reading of documents, the originator or the author of 
the document might read it with much greater force to the confer- 
ence, personally; and do you not think that the Chair might rule 
that such privilege will be accorded to the author of such subject, 
declaration, or resolution, if the group sponsoring the same or g^ssent-^ 
ing to the same so decides? 

The Chairman. Yes; undoubtedly. I think you are masters, 
within yourselves, of the manner in which you will present these 
matters to the conference. The Chair will look to the chairmen of 
the groups as to the authority that is given. 

Mr. Sheppard. I woUld like to ask if that contemplates a group 
introducing on the floor some gentleman who is not a member of 
the conference? 

The Chairman. No. We will adjourn for five minutes, until Mr. 
Mahon's report is ready. 

(Whereupon, at 9.50 a. m., a recess was taken for five minutes.) 

The Chairman. Mr. Mahon, are you ready to report for the com- 
mittee on rules? 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, the rules committee recommend the 
adoption of the following additional regulations : 

11. Order of business : 

1. Roll call. 

2. Presentation of propositions. 

3. Report of committees. 

4. Adjournment. 

12. Each group is entitled at all times to its full representation on each com- 
mittee, and in case of temporary or permanent absence from a committee of a 
member representing any group, the respective group from which he was ap- 
pointed may designate an alternate or substitute to act for such absentee. 

13. Daily proceedings of the work of the conference shall be kept and delivered 
to the conferees the following morning, which proceedings shall include all propo- 
sitions, documents, and subjects submitted for consideration. Whenever a 
resolution or proposal is read to the conference, two copies thereof shall be im- 
mediately delivered to the secretary of the conference. 

14. A majority of each of the three groups shall constitute a quorum of the 
conference for the transaction of business. 

In group voting, a majority of the total number composing the group shall 
constitute a quorum for transacting business of the group, and a majority of 
the total group shall be necessary to express the conclusion or action of the 
group. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Sheppard. I move the adoption of the report. 
Mr. MoNab. I second the motion. 
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The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that the report be 
adopted. Is there any discussion? 

Tnose in favor of the adoption of this report will say "Aye." 
Those opposed will say " No." 

The ayes have it, and the report is adopted. 

That completes the stated business for this morning. We have 
a very large nimiber of commmiications and propositions that have 
already b^n presented to the chair and to the secretaries, and I 
presmne that all of the members have been in receipt of mail of that 
kind, and it will take some time for us to analyze and segregate and 
classify those. They want to be presented in due time through some 
medium to some group or groups that can consider them and then 
take their regular course. A force has been put to work this morning 
doing that work. > ' 

Then I understand that there are a large number of propositions 
that are being considered by the individual members of the groups, 
and that the groups have not yet been able to give any consideration 
to them collectively. 

It has seemed to me that it would be worth while — ^we are now 
going and have our machinery all retdj — ^that it would be w6rth 
while if we took the whole of this afternoon to work in groups and 
make ready for a full session to-morrow morning. 

Unless there is some other business' to come before us this morn- 
ing, it seems to me that it would be advisable if we took an ad- 
journment and went to our ^ar ous committee rooms, or our group 
rooms, and got together upon fchis work of preparation. 

Mr. Spargo. I move an adjournment, Mr. Chairman, until the 
regular hour to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McNab. As a representative of the public, but still a repre- 
sentative of direct action, if that is the only way we can get it, I 
second the motion; but I am opposed to a vacuum. By the ma- 
chinery we adopted, Mr. Chairman, it seems that that is the only 
way we can obtain direct action. I am one of the men that believe 
in direct action. 

/The Chairihan. I do not know what group that belongs to. 

It is moved that we adjourn until half-past 9 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

These conferences are to be called together promptly on the hour, 
. gentlemen, so that the absence of any one may keep us from get- 
ting into session at the time appointed. 

Now, if the suggestion which has been made by the Chair does 
not meet the mind of the conference, the Chair will be glad to hear 
you. 

Mr. Sheppard. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we ought 
to be able to do something in the committee of fifteen this after- 
noon, if the different groups would meet and go into session this 
morning. That is my suggestion — ^that the different groups go into 
session this morning and that the general committee of fifteen meet 
this afternoon and see if it is not possible to have something to pre- 
sent to the conference to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Chadbourne. The difficulty with this situation seems to be 
this, Mr. Chairman : It is only K) days ago, or two weeks ago, that 
anybody here had notice of this conference. No program was laid 
out for the men to act >n, wjiich was quite different from what hap- 
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pened both in England and Canada. Almost every man comes here 
absolutely unprepared and unknowing as to what course events were 
going to take. I do not believe that in the limited time between 
now and this afternoon you could possibly shape up anything in 
the way of a program that would keep this conference busy halt an 
hour. If you will give us until to-morrow morning, so that we have 
both this afternoon and evening to work in, the possibility of hav- 
ing something to present to-morrow will be very much greater. 

The Chairman. Let me say this before we act upon this motion 
to adjourn: By reason of the organization of the conference, you 
are divided into separate groups. There ought to be no great gulf 
fixed between the different tables, and there ought to be a free in- 
terchange and passage between the different ones of the groups. 
I find that there are a great many representatives here who do not 
know the other members of the conference. May I suggest to you, 
therefore, that immediately after adjournment none oi the confer- 
ees leave the room, but tnat the chairman of each group make it 
his business to see that all the members of his group are made ac- 
quainted with the other members of the conference; and that you 
turn, for a time — a half hour, perhaps — into getting acquainted 
with each other. . ^ 

Mr. Barrett. May I pres^ent a preamble to a resolution that I am 
going to offer, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. That is not one resolution, is it, that you have 
in your hands? ,j[ 

Mr. Barrett. It is the preamble t4 the resolution. 

The Chairman. The motion is that we adjourn until half past 9 
to-morrow morning, and that immediately after adjournment the 
conferees get together and that this afternoon be devoted to work- 
ing in groups and in the committee. May I ask if arrangements 
have been made for places in which the groups can meet ? Mr. Fish, 
have you a place in which to meet? 

Mr. Fish. Why, we meet at various places — sometimes the office 
of the chamber of commerce, sometimes the hotel ; but I think per- 
haps the chamber office, the Mills Building, should be our address. 

Mr. Gompers. We can not hear. 

The Chairman. Let me say the understanding will be in the 
future that all those addressing the Chair will come up and take 
this platform and turn toward the delegates. 

Mr. Fish's statement was — I asked him if there was any place that 
they met regularly, as we want to make accommodations for all the 
groups and the committees. I imderstand that arrangements have 
been made; and if each chairman will come to Mr. Cotter, one of 
the secretaries, he can find to what room in what building that group 
or that committee that the chairman represents is allotted. It is 
understood that each group has a room in an adjoining building, 
and that each committee is to have a room in this building, if possi- 
ble; if not, in an adjoining building; and Mr. Cotter, the secretary, 
can assign you to those rooms. We ought to know precisely where 
you are so tnat we can communicate with you. 

Those in favor of the adjournment until half past 9 to-morrow 
morning will say "Aye." The ayes have it. It is so ordered. 

(Whereupon, at 10.20 o'clock a. m., an adjournment was taken 
until to-morrow, October 9, 1919, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 

186988—20 i 



FOURTH DAY. 

Thursdat, October 9, 1919. 

The conference reconvened at 9.30 o'clock a. m., Secretary Lane 
presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will come to order. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FUBLIO. 

Bernard M. Baruch. H. B. Endicott. 

Bobert 'S. Brookings. George B. James. 

John D. Bockefeller, jr. Thomas D. Jones. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary. A. A. Landon. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Gavin McNab. 

O. E. Bradfute. L. D. Sweet. 

Ward M. Burgess. Louis Titus. 

Fuller R. Calloway. Charles Edward Kussell. 

Thomas L. Chadboume. Bert M. Jewell. 

Henry S. Dennison. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF WOMEN. 

Gertrude Barnum. Ida M. Tarbell. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA. 

Harry A. Wheeler. Herbert F. Perkins. 

Ernest T. Trigg. John J. Raskob. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. 

J. N. Tittemore. T. C. Atkeson. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Howard W. Fenton. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Frank Morrison. Matthew WolL 

Daniel J. Tobin. John L. Lewis. 

Joseph F. Valentine. Mrs. Sara Conboy. 

W. D. Mahon. Paul Scharrenberg. 

T. A. Rickert. M. F. Tighe. 
Jacob Fischer. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS. 

H. E. Wills, engineers. W. G. Lee, trainmen. 

Timothy Shea, firemen. L. E. Sheppard, conductors. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

Frederick P. Fish. Edwin Famham Greene. 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson. Leonor Fresnel Loree. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD MANAGERS. 

R. H. Aishton. Carl R. Gray. 

The Chairman. You will find on your tables, ladies and gentle- 
men, copies of the rules and copies of the minutes of yesterday's 
meeting, and notice of the assignment of rooms to the various groups. 
Each group now has a room assigned to it ; you will also find a full 
list of the delegates. 

For the convenience of our visitors, the rule will be that the re- 
served seats will not be held longer than 15 minutes after the open- 
ingof the session. 

The next order is the presentation of propositions. 

I think this ought to be clearly understood, that all propositions 
are to come from the groups. Any conferee presents to his group 
any proposition which he desires to have brought before the con- 
ference. That group then gives its assent or refuses its assent to the 
presentation of that proposition to the conference. The group does 
not approve or disapprove of the substance of the proposition by 
presenting it to the conference, but its decision or its assent is to be 
construed as meaning that, in the opinion of the group, the matter 
presented by the member of the conference is germane to the subject 
matter as to which the conference is called. After your action is 
taken in the group and the assent is given, the proposition comes to 
the chair, it is read, and then sent to the committee of fifteen. The 
committee of fifteen may consider it itself, or they may ask that a 
special committee be appointed to give special consideration to that 
proposition. So that our order of business now is that those proposi- 
tions which have been presented to the group and to which the 
group has assented may now be presented to the conference. 

Mr. Wheeler. For the presentation of the first matter, would it 
be in order to correct the. minutes, if there are any errors? I would 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Aishton, of the railroad section of 
our group, was present at yesterday morning's session and is not so 
recorded. 

The Chairman. Are there any other corrections in the minutes? 

Mr. Brookings. I think my name was also omitted. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Mine, too, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Call out your names, if you were present and the 
minutes do not so indicate. 

Mr. Wills. I was present, too, and not recorded. 

Mr. MoNamara. I was present and not recorded. 

The Chairman. I think those mistakes arise out of your own 
modesty in not calling your names loudly enough. 

Mr. Russell. I was also present and not recorded. 
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The Chairman. Gentlemen, are there any propositions to be sub- 
mitted to the conference this morning from the various groups? 

Mr. Baruch. The group of which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man has a number of resolutions here which I will present to the 
secretary to read. Among them I wish to call special attention to one 
that is being presented by this group, as a plan for labor adjustment 
which was given to us by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, aaid 
which our group takes great pleasure in bringing before the con- 
ference. 

The Chairman. All propositions are to be presented in duplicate. 
That is what the rules prescribe. 

The Secretary. Resolution by Mr. Landon. [Reading :] 

Whereas the first need of the country, in order to increase production and to 
reduce the cost of living, is that all obstructions from whatever source should 
be removed as soon as possible : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the wish of this conference, and it is hereby requested, 
that all who are now in a state of industrial conflict — those employers who 
have locked out labor, and labor now on strike for any cause whatsoever 
throughout the United States — ^immediately resume the status quo, both sides to 
resume their normal producing conditions without prejudice to their conten- 
tions in any existing dispute; agitation and organization on both sides to be 
withdrawn during a period of three months. 

Resolution by Mr. Denniso^. [Reading :] 

Whereas maximum production is only possible if the full interest of the work- 
man is enlisted in his work ; and 

Whereas a sound social policy demands that work shall be done under condi- 
tions which promote the self-respect of the workman and afford him a sense 
of worth-while accomplishment in his work : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the conference that the employers and 
employees in every factory should unite in bringing about the development of 
committees freely elected by the employees (whether as a part of the trade- 
union system or otherwise, but not in antagonism to trade-unionism) for the 
joint consideration by these committees and the employers of such construc- 
tive matters as methods of enlisting workers' interest, and of improving effi- 
ciency of production, which are of mutual value to employers and employees. 

Mr. Russell. The understanding was that the name of the author 
of each resolution was to be announced. Am I wrong about that, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I do not think that was in the rule. I think 
that, perhaps, for convenience, it would be better to number these 
resolutions. 

Mr. Russell. Would it not be well, as a matter of practice, to an- 
nounce the name of the author of the resolution ? 

The Chairman. I think that will have to depend upon the group. 
The theory is that the group presents the proposition with its assent ; 
but that is a matter in your hands. 

Mr. Baruch. Our group has determined that the name of the 
author should be presented, and the name of the author is placed 
upon each of these resolutions. 

The Secretary. The first resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Landon. The second resolution was introduced by Mr. Dennison. 

The Secretary. Resolution by Mr. Dennison. [Reading :] 

Whereas security of livelihood to the wage earner is essential to a sound social 
program; and 

Whereas the worker is not in a position either himself to insure his liveli- 
hood against times of unemployment, or to demand from his employer such 
insurance; and 
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Whereas the cost of such unemployment is borne by the whole community either 
directly or by a lowered vitality of its working people ; and 

Whereas State provision of such insurance will be cumbersome and rigid: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this conference that each employer, jointly 
with his employees, should provide for an alleviation of the burden placed upon 
his employees during periods or seasons of unemployment, and should 
endeavor to reduce the cost of these measures through rendering employment 
as stable as possible. 

Besolution by Mr. McNab. [Reading :] 

Whereas there exists at this time no board of arbitration created by the 
Federal authority and representing the National Government, whose pur- 
pose is to promote peace between labor and capital, to prevent disputes by 
investigation, advice, and suggestion, and to settle disputes by arbitration, 
and 

Whereas during the war there existed such a body, known as the War Labor 
Board, which was measurably successful in the adjustment of controversiea 
between labor and capital, and 

Whereas while we recognize that organized society is seeking, and the pur- 
pose of this conference is to discover a method of removing the causes of 
industrial unrest and strife, nevertheless we do not feel that any recog- 
nized plans of dealing with effects that can possibly promote better condi- 
tions can justifiably be neglected or abandoned, and 

Whereas we believe it to be the duty of our National Government, representing 
the whole people, to assume leadership in this most important of issues: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the industrial conference, do petition the President to 
recommend to Congress the immediate enactment of legislation authorizing 
the creation of a national board of conciliation and arbitration of relations 
of labor and capital, such board to be constituted as follows > Four members, 
at least one of whom shall be a women, to be appointed by the President, two 
members to be chosen by the Senate, and two members to be selected by the 
House of Representatives. The remainder of said board shall consist of 
ex-Presidents of the United States and the Secretary of the Department of 
Labor. 

Said board shall be available for determination of all disputes between labor 
and capital. It may act as a board on request by the parties to a controversy 
or may appoint one of its members to act as third party where each party 
has appointed a representative and so requests. 

It shall have the right as a board to summon witnesses, to send for parties 
and papers and conduct full investigations. Any member of such board ap- 
pointed to conduct a hearing or to make an investigation or to act as third 
party member of a board of arbitration shall have the power to summon wit- 
nesses and compel attendance and compel production of papers for a distance 
of 50 miles from the place of hearing. 

It shall be a condition of any arbitration conducted by this board that in 
the interests of the public both parties to the controversy shall continue to 
resume normal relations, but that the decision when rendered shall relate 
back to the date of the controversy and be in its effects retroactive. 

A resolution by Mr. Deimison. [Reading:] 

Whereas a serious inequality of bargaining power between employers and 
employees always imperils industrial peace; and 

Whereas equality of bargaining power requires both the right of collective bar- 
gaining upon the part of the employees and the right of the employers ta 
deal directly with their employees : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this conference that (1) employers should 
»t all times r^ognize the right of their employees independently to organize 
for the purpose of collective bargaining and should always be ready to meet 
any group of their employees, either directly or through its representatives, and 
(2) labor should recognize the right of the employers to deal with their em- 
ployees directly, through freely elected shop committees or otherwise, as- well 
as through trade-unions. 
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Kesolution by Mr. Feiss. [Reading :] 

Resolvedf That for the purposes of the conference the classification of parties 
involved in the consideration of the problems before the conference be as 

follows : 

Union labor, Government employees, public utilities employees, plant unions 
(or employees' organizations), general unorganized labor. 

Capitalists, management, Government, farmers, and general public. 

Kesolution by Mr. Russell. [Reading :] 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this conference attempts to better the exist- 
ing industrial situation should begin with a reduction in the prevailing cost of 
living. The absurdity of merely increasing wages when such increase is almost 
at once absorbed by an increase in the prices of the necessaries of life is suffi- 
ciently apparent. It is the opinion of the conference that as a beginning the 
Congi-ess of the United States should pass an antiprofiteering act like that of 
Great Britain, providing also as a necessary accompaniment a measure of public 
accountancy for corporations. 

With that is included a copy of the English bill, as I understand. 
(The English bill is as follows :) 

EXTRACTS FROM PROFITEERING BILL. (AS AMENDED IN COMMITTEE AND ON REPORT). 

Whereas it appears that the prices of articles are, to the detriment of the 
people, being enhanced in some cases by the charging of prices yielding an un- 
reasonable profit to the persons engaged in the production, handling, or dis- 
tribution thereof: 
Be it therefore enacted * * * 

1. (1) Subject to the provisions of this act, the Board of Trade shall have 
power in respect of any article to which this act applies — 

(a) to investigate prices, costs, and profit at all stages, and for that pur- 
pose by order to require any person to appear before them and to furnish 
such information and produce such documents as they may require; and on 
such investigation they may by order fix maximum prices; and 

(&) to receive and investigate complaints that a profit is being or has 
been since the passing of this act made or sought on the sale of the article 
(whether wholesale or retail) which is, in view of all the circumstances, unrea- 
sonable, and on any such complaint they may by order, after giving the parties 
an opportunity of being heard, either dismiss the complaint or — 

(i) declare the price which would yield a reasonable profit; and 
(ii) require the seller to repay to the complainant any amount paid by 
the complainant in excess of such price. 
(2) If as a result of any investigation undertaken on their own initiative or 
on complaint made to them, it appears to the Board of Trade that the circum- 
stances so require, the board shall take proceedings against the seller before 
a court of summary jurisdiction, and if in such proceedings it is found that the 
price charged or sought about which the complaint was made, or the price dis- 
covered at the investigation to have been charged or sought, was such as to 
yield a profit which is, in view of all the circumstances, unreasonable, the 
seller shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
pounds or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, or to both 
such imprisonment and fine: Provided, That a rate of profit which does not 
exceed the fair average rate earned by persons in the same way of business as 
the seller upon the sale of similar articles under prewar conditions shall not be 
deemed unreasonable. 

* a|e * * * * * 

(4) If any person at or for the purpose of any such investigation or on any 
such complaint knowingly or recklessly furnishes any information or makes any 
representation which is false in any material particular, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds or to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three months, or both such imprisonment and fine. 

(5) Where a person convicted under this section is a company, the chairman 
and every managing director and every officer concerned in the management of 
the company shall be guilty of the like offense, unless he proves that the act 
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which constituted the offense took place without his knowledge or without his 
consent 

* * * * * * * 

(7) This act applies to any article or class of articles to which it is applied 
by order of the Board of Trade, being an article or class of articles declared by 
the order to be one or one of a kind in common use by the public, or being 
material, machinery, or accessories used in the production thereof, but this act 
does not apply to any articles which are from time to time declared to be con- 
trolled articles, and different provisions of this act may be applied to different 
articles. 

******* 

2. (1) The Board of Trade may, as and when it appears to them necessary 
or expedient, establish, or authorize any local authority t)r authorities to estab- 
lish, local or other committees, to whom the board may delegate any or all of 
their powers under this act in respect of any articles or classes of articles, or 
sales, except the power of the board to fix prices ; and the effect of any order by 
a committee under such delegated powers shall be the same as that of an order 
of the board, and this act shall have effect accordingly. 

******* 

4. The Board of Trade may, if they think fit, authorize local authorities, sub- 
ject to such conditions as the board may impose, to purchase and sell any 
article, or articles of any class, to which this act applies, and any local au- 
thority so authorized shall have all necessry powers for the purpose, but such 
conditions shall, as far as possible, insure that any local authority so purchasing 
and selling shall proce'ed on a commercial basis and not by way of subsidy at the 
expense of the rate payers. 

******* 

8. (1) This act may be cited as the profiteering act, 1919. 
(2) This act shall continue in force for six months and no longer unless 
Parliament otherwise determines. 

The following is an outline for a plan of adjustment of labor dis- 
X^utes submitted by the Secretary of Labor. [Reading :] 

OUTLINE OF PLAN FOR ADJUSTMENT OF LABOB DISPUTES. 

There shall be created a board of equal numbers of employers and employees 
in each of the principal indtlstries and a board to deal with miscellaneous indus- 
tries not having seperate boards. The representatives of labor on such boards 
shall be selected in such manner as the workmen in the industry may deter- 
mine. The representatives of the employers shall be selected in such manner 
as the employers in the industry may determine. 

Whenever any dispute arises in any plant or series of plants that can not be 
adjusted locally the question or questions in dispute shall be referred to the 
board created for that industry for adjustment. The board shall also take 
jurisdiction whenever in the judgment of one-half of its members a strike or 
lockout is imminent. Decisions of the board on questions of wages, hours of 
labor, or working conditions must be arrived at by unanimous vote. If the board 
shall fail to come to a unanimous determination of any such question, the ques- 
tion in dispute shall be referred to a general board appointed by the President of 
the United States in the following manner : 

One-third of the number to be appointed in agreement with the organization 
or organizations of employers most representative of employers; one-third of 
the number to be appointed in agreement with the organization or organizations 
of labor most representative of labor ; one-third of the number to be appointed 
by the President direct. 

Any question in dispute submitted to the general board for adjudication shall 
be decided by the unanimous vote of the board. If the general board fails to 
arrive at a decision by unanimous vote, the question or questions at issue shall be 
submitted to an umpire for determination. The umpire shall be selected by one 
of the two following processes : First, by unanimous selection of the general 
board. Failing of such selection, then the umpire shall be drawn by lot from a 
standing list of 20 persons named by the President of the United States as com- 
petent umpires in labor disputes. 
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In all disputes that may be pending locally, or before the Industrial board, or 
before the general board, or before the umpire, the employers and employees 
shall each have the right to select counsel of their own choice to represent them 
in prsenting the matter in controversy. 

Whenever an agreement is reached locally, or by the unanimous vote of the 
industrial board, or by the unanimous vote of the general board, or by the deci- 
sion of the umpire, the conclusion arrived at shall have all the force and effect 
of a trade agreement which employers and employees shall be morally bound to 
accept and abide by. 

It is understood that this plan would not interfere with any system of joint 
wage conferences now in existence unless or until the failure to agree in such 
a conference made a strike or lockout imminent. 

With that resolution is a plat showing a form of organization as 
outlined in the plan. 
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Mr. EussBLL. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of strict accuracy, may 
I observe that the second resolution read by the secretary — ^that re- 
ferring to shop committees — was erroneously attributed to me, and 
should be attributed to Mr. Dennison. 

The Chairman. I understood it was. We will see that the record 
is straight upon that matter, however. 

Mr. Sompers, will you come up here, if you please ? 

Mr. Samuel Gompers. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, on 
behalf of the labor group, I am directed to present, in the form of 
resolutions and declarations, those principles and actions which we 
believe would contribute most to the accomplishment of the purpose 
indicated in the letter of the President of the United States convok- 
ing this conference. 

The labor group of fifteen had met for several days prior to the 
conference taking place; and later, since the representatives of the 
railroad brotherhoods became members of this conference, they and 
we have met jointly several hours of every day, and have reached an 
unanimous conclusion upon the subject matter we desire to present 
for the consideration of the conference. 

There is no pride or declaration of authorship in any of the pro- 
posals. They are the unanimous conclusion of our group. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you will hear the propositions as 
presented by Mr. Gompers, on behalf of the labor group. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

RESOLUTION FROM LABOR GROUP. 

Whereas the nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel Industry of 
America affects not only the men and women directly concerned, but tends 
to disturb the relations between employers and workers throughout our in- 
dustrial life; and 

Whereas this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries and 
bringing into being a better relation between employers and employees; and 

Whereas organized labor wishes to manifest its sincere and fair desire to prove 
helpful in immediately adjusting this pending grave industrial conflict: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved^ That each group comprising this conference select two of its num- 
ber and these six so selected to constitute a committee to which shall be re- 
ferred existing differences between the workers and emx)loyers in the steel in- 
dustry for adjudication and settlement. 

Pending the findings of this committee this conference requests the workers 
involved in this strike to return to work and the employers to reinstate them 
in their former positions. 

PROPOSITIONS PRESENTED BY LABOR GROUP. 

This conference of representatives of the public, of the employers, and busi- 
ness men, and of labor, called by the President of the United States, hereby 
declares in favor of the following : 

1. The right of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions for the 
protection and promotion of their rights, interests, and welfare. 

2. The right of wage earners to l)argain collectively through trade and labor 
unions with employers regarding wages, hours of labor, and relations and con- 
ditions of employment 

3. The right of wage earners to be represented by representatives of their 
own choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to 
wages, hours of labor, and relations and conditions of employment. 

4. The right of freedom of speech, of the press, and of assemblage, all being 
responsible for their utterances and actions. 
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5. The right of employers to organize into associations or groups to bargain 
collectively through their chosen representatives in respect to wages, hours of 
labor, and relations and conditions of employment. 

6. The hours of labor should not exceed eight hours per day. One day of 
rest in each week should be observed, preferably Sunday. Half holiday on 
Saturday should be encouraged. 

Overtime beyond the established hours of labor should be discouraged, but 
when absolutely necessary should be paid for at a rate not less than time and 
one-half time. 

7. The right of all wage earners, skilled and unskilled, to a living wage is 
hereby declared, which minimum wage shall insure the workers and their 
families to live in health and comfort in accord with the concepts and standards 
of American life. 

8. Women should receive the same pay as men for equal work performed. 
Women workers should not be permitted to perform tasks disproportionate 

to their physical strength or which tend to impair their potential motherhood 
and prevent the continuation of a nation of strong, healthy, sturdy, and intelli- 
gent men and women. 

9. The services of children less than 16 years of age for private gain should 
be prohibited. 

10. To secure a greater share of consideration and cooperation to the workers 
in all matters affecting the industry in which they are engaged, to secure and 
assure continuously Improved Industrial relations between employers and work- 
ers, and to safeguard the rights and principles hereinbefore declared, as well 
as to advance conditions generally, a method should be provided for the sys- 
tematic review of industrial relations and conditions by those directly concerned 
in each industry. 

To this end there should be established by agreement between the organized 
workers and associated employers in each industry a national conference board 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and workers, 
having due regard to the various sections of the industry and the various 
classes of workmen engaged, to have for Its object the consideration of all sub- 
jects affecting the progress and well-being of the trade, to promote efficiency of 
production from the viewpoint of those engaged in the industry, and to protect 
life and limb, as well as safeguard and promote the rights of all concerned 
within the Industry. 

With a further view of providing means for carrying out this policy, the 
Federal Government, thrpjigh its Department of Labor, should encourage and 
promote the formation of national conference boards In the several industries 
where they do not already exist. To still further encourage the establishment 
of these national conference boards in each industry these conference boards 
should be urged, whenever required, to meet jointly to consider any proposed 
legislation affecting industries. In order that employers and workers may volun- 
tarily adopt and establish such conditions as are needful, and may also 
counsel and advise with the Government in all Industrial matters wherever 
needful legislation Is required. 

The Federal Government should also undertake to extend the functions of 
the Department of Labor to ascertain and provide adequate Information and 
advice to the several national conference boards on all matters affecting the life, 
health, and general welfare of the wage-earners within such industries. 

11. The flow of Immigration should at no time exceed the nation's ability to 
assimilate and Americanize the Immigrants coming to our shores, and at no time 
shall Immigration be permitted when there exists an abnormal condition of un- 
employment. 

By reason of existing conditions we urge that all Immigration into the 
United States be prohibited at least until two years after peace shall have been 
declared. 

The Chairman. Those propositions will go to the committee of 
fifteen. Mr. Wheeler, have you any propositions ? 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, the employers' group is not quite 
so cohesive as the group over which Mr. Gompers presides, and we 
worked until half past 11 last night on the draft of a matter to be 
presented to this conference, hoping that we might be able to finish 
it; but the situation was such, and we appreciated the importance of 
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careful weighing of words to such an extent that the group asked 
to have the matter go over, giving opportunity to members of our 
group to work on the matter to-day; and that is the reason for the 
light attendance here. 

We therefore would like very much to be able to j^resent our matter 
in its complete form to the session to-morrow mornmg. 

The Chairman. Are there any reports of committees? 

Mr. Chadbourne. For fear, Mr. Chairman, that a motion to ad- 
journ may be made before I have the opportunity of speaking for 
the committees and getting them together, I will say that the com- 
mittee of fifteen will please meet immediately after adjournment in 
the room reserved for them at the end of the corridor. 

The Chairman. A luncheon has been prepared, gentlemen, for 
all of the members of the conference — ^which I trust all of you will 
attend — in the Pan American Annex, immediately behind this build- 
ing, at half past 12 o'clock. 

You have a resolution, Mr. Chadbourne, the Fish resolution, which 
was presented to your committee. Are you ready to report upon it ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. We have no report, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Are there any other reports of committees ? 

If there are no reports of committees, the Chair will entertain a 
motion to adjourn. 

The secretary advises me that the labor group was the only one 
that presented its resolutions in duplicate. The rules provide that 
all resolutions shall be presented in duplicate. 

Mr. Gompers. That is our common practice. 

The Chairman. Mr. Barrett advises me the easy wav of approach 
to the Pan American Annex in the rear, w^here lunclieon is to be 
served at half past 12, is immediately through the court below, down 
through the rear entrance into the gardens. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the group repre- 
senting the employers has stated that the various members of that 
group are preparing matters which .they desire the group jointly 
to consider and, if possible, to give their assent for the introduction 
before this conference. 

I am not averse to the idea that the employers or any other group — 
the public or our own — shall have all the time necessary for the 
presentation of matters before this conference. I desire, however, 
to present to this conference the situation in which the committee of 
fifteen will be placed. At least, in so far as I am concerned, I should 
be unwilling to consider very many of the propositions presented by 
the group representing the public — ^and perhaps the propositions, 
or some of them, presented by the labor group — ^until the conference 
has heard and the committee of 15 has before it the propositions of 
the employers. 

These matters have some relations to each other, and it is im- 
possible for the committee of fifteen to give consideration to the 
resolutions presented by one group or another and labor under the 
disadvantage of not having the propositions which may be submitted 
by angther group. 

No doubt — at least I have the abiding faith — ^that the propositions 
to which each of the groups has given or will give its assent will have 
some merit. As a member of the committee I say now as a result 
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of a long series of years' experience in matters of this character it is 
impossible for the committee of fifteen to intelligently consider and 
try to agree upon some form of report and recommendation unless 
practically all the propositions are before this conference and re- 
ferred to the committee of fifteen. 

In my judgment, except as a pro forma matter, the meeting of the 
committee of fifteen immediately after the adjournment of this con- 
ference will be time very poorly and disadvantageously spent. The 
committee of fifteen should have before it practically every proposi- 
tion that is to be submitted to this conference in the form of a propo- 
sition having received the assent of the group. 

Mr. Spargo. It appears to me quite certain, Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, that the conference will be imder a very great 
disadvantage — a disadvantage which may easily lead to its £sin- 
tegration — unless we can find some means whereby there shall be 
before the committee on resolutions at a given time substantially 
all the proposals relating to specific subjects; that is to say, if there is 
one resolution referred to the committee on resolutions to-day on 
collective bargaining, and aAother referred to it to-morrow and an-^. 
other next week, it is quite obvious, to my mind, that that committee, 
or any subcommittee which that committee may create, ought not, in 
justice to the conference, to pass on any specific measure- until the 
whole matter to be adjudged is before it. 

I believe, sir, that the practical method of avoiding a deadlock and 
disintegration is to ask the general committee to consider the advisa- 
bility of reporting to this conference at an early session — this after- 
noon, if possible — in favor of the creation by the conference of a 
definite number of subcommittees to deal with specific and outstand- 
ing aspects of this labor problem. 

We already have one resolution presented from the labor group 
which asks for the creation of such a general committee of the confer- 
once to consider the specific proposal contained in that resolution. 

I hold, sir, that if this conference could be brought to the point of 
creating a special committee for that and special committees lor other 
important aspects of the labor problem, as, for instance, a committee 
on profiteering, a committee on collective bargaining, a committee on 
arbitration, each composed of, say, two representatives from each 
group, it would then be within the province of this conference to 
order that all proposals relating to those two subjects must be handed 
in by a certain hour, in order to give that subcommittee an oppor- 
tunity to present a composite proposition, or at least a report upon 
the subject matter. 

It is in the interest of this conference, to prevent its being disin- 
tegrated by this continuous meeting for a little while and then ad- 
journing, that I suggest that the committee of fifteen ought to come 
back this afternoon, or we ought to assemble immediately after the 
luncheon, prepared to recommend the creation of a given number of 
standing committees of the conference on the outstanding aspects of 
this labor problem, so that it will be possible for that subcommittee 
in each case to set a time when it will cease to receive new proposals, 
so that we maj^ begin to work, to crystallize the best thought of this 
conference. 
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The struggle, if struggle there be in this conference, can only come 
when we have crystallized into some form or another the attempt to 
express the composite will. It is quite evident to my mind that upon 
most of the questions of great outstanding importance there will be 
a struggle, and we hope the issuance of that struggle will be the agree- 
ment OT all parties on all sides. We can not begin to work on that 
under our present method. In that connection, sir, before I sit down^ 
I should like to ask the chairman of the employers' group, in view 
of what he has announced, as to whether it is not possible, if we were 
to adjourn now, for the employers' group to so facilitate its work 
as to be ready to turn in the report that it is making or the proposi- 
tions it has been working upon, so that the whole may go to the com- 
mittee and be referred as quickly as possible to such subcommittees 
as may be created ? 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in appointing- 
this conference it was evidently inevitable that group methods should 
be followed, that part should be taken from the representatives of 
labor, another part from the representatives of capital, and that a 
rlhird should be a group — a so-called disinterested group— represent- 
ing the public. But I think we already see, Mr. Chairman, that this 
conference can be brought to no successful issue if its business is 
to be conducted by groups — if its opinions are to be recorded by 
groups. The fact is that the speech just made by Mr. Gompers shows 
that labor is here to contend within the conference for what are 
called the rights of labor ; and there have occurred many indications. 
already — not in public but in private meetings — that there is a large 
group of employers here who are prepared to resist the methods of 
approach to the business here which we have heard proposed to- 
day — ^this morning — by the group of labor. There is a conflict on 
already ; and among all the propositions that have been submitted to 
this conference this morning there are several which relate not to new 
relations between capital and labor but to the old — ^to the former — 
conditions of things in this country in regard to industrial strikes — 
to the strengthening of the modes of combat with which our whole 
community has now become familiar. I venture to suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that the conference ought to make a new start if they 
are going to bring to pass any substantial results in creating new 
relations between capital and labor. 

I distrust the group method because it obviously promotes, at any 
rate, combat over old conditions and over the present conditions. 
For example, one of the propositions just submitted in the name 
of the labor group here relates to a present controversy — an indus- 
trial controversy — going on. Can we hopefully go into such a ques- 
tion as that in this conference? We are all, we must assume, clearly 
desirous of finding new and better relations between capital and 
labor. Should we discuss here either the old or the present strikes? 
I thoroughly agree with the last speaker in stating that we do need 
a new method of operation in this conference, namely, the presenting 
of topics for discussion which are really new — not old. I do not 
mean that these topics should relate to things wholly untried, but 
they should all relate to new processes, developments, actions in the 
industries of this country, and in the mode of management. 

Mr. McNab. As the chairman and sole member up to this time of 
the committee on action, happily I concur with Dr. Eliot's suggestion 
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that this conference become a union-labor organization. That is 
what Dr. Eliot advises, and that is the only way it is going to 
achieve results. I agree with the unanswerable statement of Mr. 
Gompers that if we are going to f actionalize this conference we are 
not going to get anywhere ; that for the committee of fifteen to meet 
on a suggestion of one-half of a problem, and the other half is with- 
held, is as illogical, as Prof. Huxley said, as if, when Eobinson 
Crusoe found the one footprint of the good man Friday in the 
sand, he had immediately supposed that good man Friday had one 
leg. We know that there are two legs to this proposition, and they 
ought to walk into that committee together. 

Now, on the proposition that we were assembled here for the pur- 
pose of conference and for the purpose of union, so that a united 
moral expression, based on intelligent and practicable theories, 
should go out to the people of the Imited States for the purpose of 
bringing about peace in what is rapidly becoming civil war there 
can not be any question that conference union is not going to be pro- 
moted by frequent adjournments that bring about separation. 

The only way that you are going to bring about unanimous opinion 
is that all these people get together, and keep as closely together as 
often and as lon^ a^ you can. I think, Mr. Chairman, in place of the 
suggestion of adjournment until to-morrow it might be asked of this 
committee, as Mr. Spargo suggested, by the Chair, if they could not 
prepare at least substantially an intelligent presentation of the ideas 
that they are going to suggest in the committee of fifteen. They need 
not consider the verbiage of the committee of fifteen, if it is not 
through. There will not be much left of the verbiage or form of any 
reference ; but if it will be presented as the resolution or suggestion 
of the committee of fifteen, and lose its original form, pride of 
rhetoric might disappear in the interest of policy ; and I suggest that 
we take a short adjournment, if these gentlemen even will in skeleton 
form present their idea so that we can get into action; and I agree 
with Dr. Eliot and Mr. Spargo that the rules that were originated 
with the meeting of this conference are primitive and largely obstruc- 
tive. They may have been necessary to ^ve order in the beginning; 
but I believe, as does Dr. Eliot, in the interests of the purposes of 
this convention, that they will have to be abandoned. As a practical 
suggestion along that line of action, would you not ask this com- 
mittee if they could prepare an outline of their ideas for presenta- 
tion to the assembly after an early recess, so that we may go on 
with the work? 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, the employers' group is in very 
hearty sympathy with the statement made by Mr. Gompers relative 
to the difficulty of proceeding in the committee of fifteen without the 
resolutions to be presented by this side. That is to us a matter of 
very great regret, but I ask the conference to note that the em- 
ployers' group, so-called, is made up of five definite sections, that we 
had no opportunity of conferring until we organized as a group after 
the conference convened ; that we have constantly been together en- 
deavoring to assent to matters to be brought to this conference. We 
do not wish to delay the procedure. We do understand the desira- 
bility and the necessity of having such declarations as may come 
from this side before the committee before they can intelligently take 
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up the whole subject matter tefore the conference, and we will hasten 
to the greatest possible extent. But we must hasten as a group, and 
as a group made up of five sections having differing opinions upon 
many questions, we find it impossible to force our group to assent 
imless we are simply going to throw into the conference a poorly 
considered and perhaps a poorly phrased declaration, which, in our 
judgment, is an unwise thmg to do. We respect the importance of 
tliis conference too much to take such a course. That, I think, must 
be an answer to Mr. Spargo's suggestion. We will do our best. Part 
of our group are working now upon the redraft. The balance of the 
group interested or having delegated to them the task of redrafting 
sections may retire and continue its work. If it is possible for us to 
complete that and present it to the group and bring it to you this 
afternoon, Mr. Chairman, it will be our great pleasure to do so. 

One word with respect to the suggestion of President Eliot: I 
believe this conference will sufficiently appreciate the sincerity of the 
proposal or resolution offered by this side in the session yesterday to 
relieve it of any accusation that it is standing over and against any 
other group trying to find ways and means to precipitate conflict 
or to consider its own interests paramount to the public interests. 
We have taken the initiative, Mr. Chairman, in that matter in trying 
to present to this conference what was the unanimous declaration of 
this group with respect to its attitude toward the questions that are 
here to be brought forward. 

I think we need no other defense, even though there may be rumor 
to the contrary, that we sincerely desire accomplishment in the 
public good as well as in our individual good, and that the public 
good shall be paramount to our own in the final conclusions that we 
shall vote for. 

Mr. Feiss. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is quite ap- 
parent that the rules under which the conference has had its begin- 
ning already have led to a misunderstanding or a wrong interpreta- 
tion of them by one or two of the groups. The report which Mr. 
(jompers has read, unless I have misunderstood it, apparently reflects 
the composite opinion of the group which he represents. As I under- 
stand, Mr. Wheeler and his associates in the other group are prepar- 
ing a similar document. In our group we interpreted the rules under 
which 

Mr. Wheeler (interposing). May I interrupt Mr. Feiss if he 
will give way ? 

Mr. Feiss. Yes. 

Mr. Wheeler. He is mistaken in that. We are not attempting — 
in fact, that has been the burden of our discussion — we are attempt- 
ing to find ground upon which we can assent to the submission of 
the proposals; not to commit our group to the proposals. We are 
exceedingly careful in our group in so having that understood. 

Mr. Feiss. But even that implies the discussion and consideration 
of the subject matter of proposals aside from the one particular ele- 
ment, which was the only element which, in our group, was con- 
sidered, namely, is the subject matter of a resolution germane to the 
purposes of the conference, and if it was so considered, the resolution 
was passed. That was our interpretation of the duties of the group; 
We did not discuss the subject matter from any other point of view. 
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Now, if that is wrong, and if we have misunderstood that, then we 
should have an entirely new set-up for our own resolutions. Ap- 
parently, the three groups are working on three different programs. 
1 think a clarification of that would be wise and would be very 
helpful, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wheeler, would it be a practicable thing for 
you to present whatever you desire to present now, touching the 
questions that are before the conference this afternoon at 2.30. or 2 
o'clock ? 

Mr. WheeliER. Mr. Chairman, I will convene our committees and 
our group, and if it is possible for us to present any section or por- 
tion of the matter that is to come before you we will be very glad to 
do so. I can not pledge the group, however, until they have given 
assent to the submission of the proposals. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I think it is a very grave mistake that speed 
should be considered so essential in this gathering as to make an 
attempt necessary to force anybody to get out any resolution or pro- 
posal any sooner than they can do it and do it well. It is quite an 
un-American situation to think that after many years of mistaken 
industrial life, and the crystallization of industrial problems in that 
length of time we should suddenly get together, and after three and 
one-half davs become extraordinarily impatient that we have not 
solved the difficulties, or have not had some plan presented to us by 
which thev can be solved. 

T a^ree with Mr. Gompers's statement that it is going to be a diffi- 
cult thing for the committee of fifteen to report — an impossible 
thing, in fact, to report upon any proposals until they sret proposals 
from the employers' group, but I do not agree with Mr. Gompers 
that the committee of fifteen is not in a position to consider any 
candid, fair proposal that is presented to it, and to consider it imme- 
diately and to give plenty. of time to its consideration and do it in- 
tellifirently, without any other proposals being before it at all. 

With respect to the functioning, under the rules that have been 
adopted by this conference, I believe, Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen, that if given a little bit of time those rules are going 
to function extraordinarily well. I should like to have either one 
of the preceding speakers suggest a way to avoid a group situation 
in this conference. No man came here expecting to attend an after- 
noon tea ; everybody came here knowing that labor stood as a solid 
phalanx on one side^ — more solid, perhaps, than the employers on 
the other; but nobody came here with any expectation that the 
fusion of these elements was going to be accomplished during the 
first four days of this conference nor during the first two weeks of 
this conference. 

The general rules committee of the general committee, under the 
rules established, has done every single thing that Mr. Spargo sug- 
gested the conference do instead of the general committee. 

There has been nothing suggested to the public group by any of 
the preceding speakers — and I say it with great respect to all of 
them — nothing suggested to the public group that would facilitate 
or expedite in the slightest degree the operation of this conference : 
and I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that at this time we should 
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begin, after three days of a few hours of meeting, to feel the kind 
of friction that seems to have arisen here this morning just because 
the employers, who have had such a short time to formulate their 
proposals, have not been able to give them to us to-day. We are 
not going to gain anything by hurry; we are going to proceed 
slowly if we are going to proceed effectively, and you can not pro- 
ceed too slowly, and the idea of asking these gentlemen to present 
a skeleton proposition is, I believe, objectionable. Let them work 
out their proposals if it takes them until next week instead of this 
afternoon. There is one thing that I have got in this situation that 
I came here with, and that is patience, and there ought to be just 
one watchword in this convention, and that is " Keep cool and be 
patient " and do not urge — one group must not urge another group 
to speed up or expedite its work. This work is too important to be 
speeded up or expedited. 

Mr. McNab. Is it your coniention that all peace treaties require 
several months of talk ? 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel it 
necessary, as a representative of labor, to explain from my personal 
viewpoint the attitude I hold in regard to this matter for the or- 
ganization that I represent, and to give you, if you please, a leaf out 
of my book of experience. 

Labor has been up against " Don't hurry ; wait," all these years. 
There never was any complaint about labor when it was ineffective — 
when it was impotent to accomplish a purpose — ^but in this day, 
when it seems to be able to present a reasonable amount of economic 
strength, now w^e are confronted on all sides by '' Wait, wait." 

An eminent gentleman, if he is correctly reported, but a few days 
ago, speaking of the enormous disturbance in the labor world to- 
day, said, "Ihere is nothing tc do but let it take its course." That 
is what Nero did while Rome burned, except that he tried to enter- 
tain himself while the flames were on all sides. 

I urge upon this body to get busy and keep busy. The accusation 
was made by an eminent gentleman from the public group — perhaps 
" accusation " is not the correct word — but the statement was made 
which implied that we are already off on the wrong foot; that we 
ought to go back to conventional rules. He little understands, if you 
please, with all his great wisdom, some of the things which repre- 
sentatives of labor have to contend with. Strikes are being held up 
on all sides, awaiting the result of this conference. That is what the 
difficulty is. 

Now, labor has made the proposition to you to suspend all hostil- 
ities; we are holding off other men who are entitled to consideration 
and who are not receiving it. 

Therefore I do think you should do everything possible to get 
down to business. 

Now, they sav we come up here with our old methods, sanctioning 
old methods oi warfare. Our methods did not concern the public 
to any great degree until they became of such force that they are un- 
consciously brought in, perhaps, to a greater degree than ever before. 
But just as long as labor was defeated, time after time, they suffered 
the inconvenience. * 

Therefore I sincerely trust that these things will be taken into con- 
sideration. 
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As to the future, speaking as one of the representatives of labor, I 
hope to see this conference take into consideration the fact that labor 
should be given a consideration in the management of affairs — not 
the old so-called profit-sharing proposition that has been used, in the 
main, to offset union labor, but with the machinery of union labor 
in vogue, bring about all that is best in men. They talk about driv- 
ing men. You can not drive man. Man must drive himself. Bear 
in mind that many men in this world in labor's ranks are absolutely 
without hope for the future, except mere existence. Take that into 
.consideration. 

Every time it has been tried, every place where the responsibility 
has been thrown on union labor to get results, union labor has re- 
sponded and made good, oftentimes at serious cost to its own mem- 
bership. Charter after charter has been taken. Group after group 
have been forced to go back to work, when it could not have been 
accomplished except by union labor. 

I hope to see this conference declare something as regards the 
profits of industry — of the retailer, of the middleman, and the whole- 
saler. 

If this Government can fix the price of wages, set the hour of the 
day, they can have something to say about how much profits the em- 
ployers, the retailers, and others shall obtain. If they can force the 
corporations to give sworn statements as to their income and their 
profits, and tax them accordingly, they can get down and say some- 
thing about the cost of the necessaries of life. 

I hope to see this conference go on record and put a stop to the 
dealing in futures in the necessaries of life. Just consider for a mo- 
ment how that would help the cost proposition. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that we will get busy. 

If there are others here who are in doubt as to their course of 
procedure — I never saw an employer of labor and I never saw men 
representing the public that were not equal to the occasion as it was 
presented ; and I trust that they will get on the level of labor, if you 
please, and prepare to meet what comes, and that we will get action. 

Mr. Mahon. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that there is nothing wrong 
with our rules, after they get into working shape, and that it is not 
the time to get into a discussion of matters until we reach the propo- 
sitions that may come before us. I feel that we should be patient and 
work together until we reach that time. I also feel that there are 
some matters the committee of fifteen can consider while the group 
upon the other side are working out their proposition. 

I would, therefore, Mr. Chairman, move that we adjourn until 
2.30, the regular time of convening this afternoon ; and in the mean- 
time the committee of fifteen could probably get their machinery 
working or their committee properly organized in working shape, 
and consider, possibly, some of the matters that may come before 
them, and by that time the other people may be able to report. 

I would move, therefore, that we adjourn until 2.30 and that the 
committees meet. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that we adjourn until 
2.30. 
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I beg that you will not overlook the fact that there is a luncheon 
for the conference at half past 12, and that the committees in the 
meantime will meet in their various rooms. 

(The motion to adjourn was carried and a recess taken at 10.55 
until 2.30 p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The conference reconvened at 2.40 o'clock p. m., with Mr. Secretary- 
Lane presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. 

I understand from the employers' group that they are not ready 
yet to report, but that they expect to be to-morrow morning. 

There are two propositions that have been presented; they come 
from the public group. 

Will you read them, Mr. Chadbourne, or will you have the secretary 
read them ? 

Mr. Baruch. Have the secretary read them. 

The Secretary. A resolution by Mr. Calloway : 

Resolved, That individual initiative and enterprise should be encouraged. 
A resolution by Mr. Rockefeller : 

Whereas the common ground of agreement and action with regard to the futui*e 
conduct of industry, and the development of a new relationship between 
capital and labor which the President sought in calling this conference can 
only be discovered as we approach the problem in the spirit of justice, 
brotherhood, and of willingness to put one's self In the other man's place, 
the coming of which means the substitution of confidence for distrust, of 
go:)d will for enniit>, of cooperation for antagonism ; and 

Whereas this spirit can be developed only by the resumption of personal rela- 
tions between employer and employee or the nearest possible approach 
thereto; and 

Whereas some form of representation in industry is essential in order to make 
personal relations possible under modem industrial conditions: Now, there- 
:fore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference recognizes and approves the principle of rep- 
resentation in industry under which the employees shall have an effective 
Toice in determining their terms of employment and their working and living 
conditions ; and be it further 

Resolved, That just what form representation shall take in each individual 
plant or corporation, so long as it be a method which is effective and just, is a 
question to be determined by the parties concerned in the light of the facts in 
each particular instance ; and be it further 

Resolved, That any form of representation to be adequate must include : 

1. Ample provision whereby the stockholders and the employees through 
their respective representatives shall give current consideration to matters of 
common interest such as terms of employment and working and living con- 
ditions. 

2. And such further provisions, if any. as may be necessary to insure the 
prompt uncovering of {grievances, real or alleged, and their speedy adjustment. 

The Chairman. Those propositions will be presented to the com- 
mittee of fifteen. Are there any reports of committees ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the general com- 
mittee, I desire to state that at this morning's session they concluded 
to recommend to the conference the appointment of a committee 
on the high cost of living, to be made up of nine men — three selected 
from each group. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard the proposition that 
has been made by the committee of fifteen. I understand from the 
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rules that it is necessary for the body of the conference to act upon 
such a proposal. 

Mr. Landon. I move its adoption. 
.A Voice. I second the motion. 

(The motion was thereupon put, and unanimously adopted.) 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. What is your further pleasure, 
gentlemen? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. May I ask the committee of fifteen if it will not 
consider the proposition of having a committee appointed, or take 
up the matter itself, of investigating those methods which have been 
employed in the various industries of the country where peace and 
harmony have prevailed, and that a study be made of the particular 
fashion in which relationship is kept up between employer and em- 
ployee from which peace has resulted? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, the committee will be very glad 
to take that under consideration. I think it is a very important sug- 
gestion. In that behalf, might I ask whether Mr. Calloway, who 
probably has illustrated the method that the Chair is now discussing, 
perhaps, more than any other man in the United States, will not say 
a few words to the conference on the subject? 

The Chairman. I am sure it will be your pleasure, gentlemen, to 
hear Mr. Calloway, of Georgia, a member of the public group. Mr. 
C^alloway, will you please step forward? [Applause.] 

The Chairman. We would like to hear what your experience has 
been, Mr. Callowaj^ 

Mr. Calloway. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: I suppose 
the idea is just to keep the conference going, and that I will just 
talk against time ; so you can stop me when you get ready, or when 
the conference gets tired. 

I live down at Lii^ranirvi, Ga., and I guess one recUJon why they 
asked me to tell you what we are doing down there is that our town 
is so small that almost anything we could do down there you men 
with large business should be able to use by applying the multiplica- 
tion table and multiplying it at other places. 

It is very simple. Some twenty-odd years ago down there our 
country was busted, with a relapse from the Civil War and the panic 
of 1873, and we had a great many poor white people of the highest 
type of character and morality and religion that could not produce 
at 5 cents a pound against the negro, who could live on- a much 
smaller scale ; and they started to building cotton mills down there, 
and these men moved to town as cotton-mill operatives. Their posi- 
tion in the country had been so poor, with the low price of their 
products, that it elevated them even to bring them to town and work 
in a cotton mill, which in itself was a poorly paid occupation at that 

time. 

At Lagrange — it was sort of like the measles or any contagious 
disease. Every town wanted to build a 'cotton mill. They did not 
have anything much, and we got up a cotton mill, and we would 
auction off the directorships. Anybody that could take $5,000 worth 
of stock we would make him a director ; and if some widow or some 
one had a son with $2,000 we would make the son a bookkeeper. We 
organized our little mill and got our home people there to working 
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it and to going, and we worked it rather along human lines. Every- 
body was proud of it, and had everything they had in it ; and a 
good many of the laborers took stock in it, and we rather worked 
along the lines of the individual. We did not try to patent oiir 
people or standardize them. 

I am afraid right now that one thing we will do here, and the next 
danger of this country now, is an attempt to standardize Americans 
and patent the process, like Germany did. They made a great success 
of it. They did get to great efficiency in their standardization and 
in their patents on men ; but like all things that become perfect, they 
then explode, because this is not the world for perfect things. 

I think one of the biggest things we have to look at here is not 
to do that, and to pay a good deal of attention to the individual. 
I represent the individual. I am here to represent the public — not 
capital and not hibor; and I want to say that probably between 50 
and 75 per cent of the population of America consists of the individ- 
uals who are not standardized, and who do not want to be standard- 
ized, by either capital or labor. 

They are the great mass of people, that are the backbone of this 
country. In making our rules and regulations here we must not 
leave them out, because if we do they have a way of rising without 
any notice and righting themselves and righting you and righting 
the country. 

I think we want to give a good deal of allowance in our plans and 
specifications here to the freedom of individuality, and to encourage 
individuality. 

We find in our own business that it is one of the best things we 
do — to get a man interested in his own part of the work. We try- 
to segregate our work down to where every man, nearly, will be the 
boss of his machine, instead of simply being a unit. In fact, in our 
business we have at each door a box for suggestions, and we pay a 
premium — not only the honor, but money; and we get very good 
suggestions, frequently, from persons from whom you would not 
thmk they would come. 

We get our people in the habit of thinking. It is all a habit. I 
think most everybody has a good set of brains to start with. In 
fact, I used to think as a child, that a set of brains was sort of like 
a bee gum where they put the wax and honey; and we make the 
mistake, or a great many people do, of overeducating the people and 
fill their brain cells so full of Latin and Greek that when a good 
business suggestion comes along they have no vacancies for it and 
it goes by. [Laughter.] 

I think we want to leave more of these cells open for practical 
things; at least not to standardize them, and let the people believe 
that we are going to arrange for capital and for labor just to make a 

Srist out of them, between the upper and the lower millstones. I 
o not believe it is for the good of this country, because they are 
really, I believe, the backbone of the country. If we try to do it, 
>ve will fail; because this great mass of the people, without any 
leader and without any organization, have a way of rising, like 
locusts and devouring anybody who gets in their way. Whenever 
anything is wrong, they will right it, and if we get into any errors 
here they will right them. 
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When I read the personnel of this committee at home I was very 
much pleased with it all around. I think you have a representative 
committee from America here — leaving me out. I think you are 
going to make a success. I think we are obliged to do it. I think 
one of the best ways to do it is to pay the greatest attention to 
these individuals. I believe right now 25 per cent of the efficiency 
of America is being lost by antagonism. I believe if we would 
right now — not like the demagogue or the politician, but really — 
grasp hands right here, I believe that we would get the very best 
possible results. I believe if labor just but knew it, they could get 
more good work out of Judge Gary than you ever saw. If you 
will let me join you and let me work him, we can do it. 

Mrs. CoNBOY. We will let him. 

Mr. Calloway. I think he has a heap of good in him; and in- 
stead of antagonizing him, let us harness him up, and put the blind 
bridles on him, and snap the traces on hi;n, and let him pull our 
way. 

The way to do that is to get face to face and be straight and fair 
and honest, with the will to do right in your heart. I think almost 
everybody means well. 

I know along in the nineties, when I was a young fellow and 
didn't have anything and the taxes of America were raised by the 
tariff, and I ate as much sugar as Mr. Rockefeller did, I thought it 
was awfully unjust. 

Then, a few years back, I commenced to get a little income, and I 
couldn't eat sugar on account of being an old man; they took the 
tax off sugar, and put it on the income, and hit me again. 
[Laughter.] 

But I don't kick about it. We are not going to stay here so long, 
anyway. Along at that time, too, I was rather bolshevik — just 
before Mr. McKinley was elected President. The capital of the 
country organized and practically monopolized this country. They 
formed all of the big trusts and all of the money trusts at that time. 
I didn't have any money to put into it, and I was jealous of it. I 
was on the outside. And they did, probably, run over some little 
fellows, like I was, and some of the small enterprises got stepped 
on, like the ant when one of these big- footed men come along, and 
the man don't know that he has stepped on the ant. But it is a fact, 
however, that they carried America forward in that period from the 
late nineties to 1907 a greater distance in a shorter period than any 
country had ever been carried before. 

Then 60 or 70 or 80 per cent of the individuals .whom I Represent 
in America got tired of it, when capital got to putting its forefeet 
in the trough, and felt like they held the world by the tail with a 
downhill swing, so that you could hear them eat the slop half a mile 
away ; and they put their left hind legs in the trough, and about 1907 
we turned the trough over, and the slop went down, and the capitalist 
was probablv discriminated against. 

I was awfully against the railroads in the late nineties — and now 
I am sorry for them. It is just human nature. You would go down 
to the depot and they wouldn't pay a claim. They wouldn't tell you 
whether a train was late or not ; they wouldn't give you a drink of 
water; they were just as dominant as they could be. They had the 
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world going. And then this crowd of locusts that I represent rose 
and turned them over. 

It is a fact that since 1907 labor has organized. I think organized 
labor has done a wonderful work for the world. I believe they 
have forced a great many employers, who did not mean a great deal 
of harm, to recognize the true situation — they have, so to speak, rung 
the bell and let them know that we are here. Labor has now come 
into its best position since Adam was a boy. Now, I say to labor, 
do not make a mistake and put the left hind leg into the trough. I 
think that labor is entitled to more than they used tp get. I think 
that labor is entitled to a good living, and when they get it I want 
them to use it for a good purpose. I want them to educate 
their children, let their women keep the houses, and the men do the 
work and accumulate something for a rainy day, and I believe under 
Mr. Gompers's leadership labor will do it, because he is a conserva- 
tive man, a loyal citizen, and a full-blooded American. [Applause.] 

Now, at our little place, at Lagrange, we organized these mills, 
and the first thing we started was a school, and I had one old-fash- 
ioned director of the old type, that objected. He said, " What do 
you mean by building a school to educate these people, and then 
not be able to control them after being educated?" Well, I took 
the position that an educated man was like a cow — and I wish to say 
here that I use a cow often for my illustrations. [Laughter.] With 
my own cows, I get good blooded stock, because they do not eat 
any more than scrubs. I give them a nice house, curry them, and 
then rub them on the nose before milking, and they give 4 gallons 
of cream. [Laughter.] And a cow is better off for giving 4 gallons 
than letting her get in somebody's blueberry patch, getting full of 
ticks, and only giving a pint of milk. 

So, I say that if we educate children, they will be more efficient 
and better citizens and make more for themselves and have more 
left for a rainy day, and I wish to say that that old man who ob- 
jected came back and said that I was right. ^ 

The next thing we started was a kindergarten school for children 
3 to 6 years of age. Well, he kicked at that ; but I want to tell you 
that that is about the smartest age of children anyhow. You all have 
observed that, if you like children, and if you do not, you should 
not live. We had exhibitions for them, like maypole affaires, and I 
got the old fellow, this constitutional objector, down there, and I 
want to tell you that his heart broke right out, and he said, " You 
are right." 

So, we got them started that way with a good foundation. The 
next thing we started on was a hospital to care for the health of 
the people. It is, I assure you, a perfectly practicable thing. Be- 
fore we got the hospital these people who came out of the moun- 
tains — good Anglo-Saxons, the best people in the world, who had 
spent their lives in the mountains for centuries and have not been 
polluted by living in cities like you men have [laughter] — ^well, 
anyhow, before that these people had no idea of hygiene or science 
of caring for their health, or anything like that. They had been 
used to going rabbit hunting, living 20 or 15 in a house and having 
big families, unless, perchance, the chimney fell down and killed 
them off — and making bad moonshine liquor. The fact of the matter 
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was they could not haul enough corn to town to feed the calf, but if 
they could make it into liquor, and make a little money out of it, 
that was a perfectly natural thing for them to do. 

Now, when they got down to the cotton mills in a town where it 
was congested, they had no idea how to take care of themselves from 
the standpoint of health. When they would get sick, the whole family 
would stay out and nurse them — they were good religious people 
with plenty of sentiment — and as a result, your mill would shut 
down, and by the time the fellow would get convalescent and feel^ 
ing good, they would feed him some sausage, and he would die, 
and the burial expenses would amount to $400 or $500, and they 
would be that much behind, and so that would rob you of the ef- 
ficient services of the entire family. 

In the hospital, we charge them $6 a week, which includes the 
nursing and everything, and when we first started we had a hard 
time to get them to take hold of the proposition. There seemed to 
be a prejudice against going into the hospital. It reminded me a 
great deal of the Indians when the Government started out build- 
ing them houses with bathtubs in them. The Indians started out, 
not understanding that arrangement, by sleeping on the ground and 
carried the cows and buffalo into the houses and put them into the 
bathtubs. They just could not understand it. However, we got so 
that we not only cured the man, and kept him out of debt, but we 
taught the women to broil some of the food instead of frying it, 
and to keep the windows open at home. Why, they used to think 
the way to cure tuberculosis was to shut all of the windows .down. 
We taught them the evil of that, and we taught them also to put fly 
screens in their houses, and many other things. 

Now, we have the Y. M. C. A., swimming pools, billiards, pool 
tables, and various games, classes, and dinners, and everything. 
Among other things, we have greenhouses at every one of our mills. 
I remember when we built the first greenhouse , that my own objecting 
director objected to that. He said, " How can you ever do that and 
make it pay ? " I proved that we could keep — and in numerous cases 
we did do it — that we could keep a dozen hothouses going in the 
mills. I remember an instance, when a family was attempted to be 
induced to move to Roanoke, and I remember that the wife, when 
the matter was put up to her, objected strenuously, saying that "No, 
indeed ; all of my plants are here at the hothouses, and I would not 
think of moving." 

As I say, we have swimming pools. We do not charge anything. 
We have tickets which entitle the holder to admission. Now, you 
take a " doffer " boy, and if he does not behave, we take his swim- 
ming ticket away from him, and it has more influence with him than 
the fear of God. We have a great many things like that, and it has 
all proved to be good for the people. 

We have a profit-sharing plan that is an entirely homemade one. 
This is something that we built up ourselves without any definite 
idea in advance. It simply came along as we struck a thin place. 
We did not intend to do it in the beginning. We did not intend, as 
a matter of fact, to build up this big enterprise. We started it and 
it grew, like Topsy. We had no more idea 20 years ago of building 
up this great enterprise down there than anything in the world. I 
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think we have the best social life and home living down there of aily 
community in our country. I think that every dollar we have spent 
has brought returns of over 100 per cent. 

Now, we have a system by which everyone who works with us 
shares in the profits. I guess you want this little country tale, do you 
not, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes ; tell us all about it. 

Mr. Calloway. Well, we started away back and did little at a time. 
I guess you will think this is foolish, because we did not draw the 
whole picture at once. As we would find a weak place we would 
correct it. We have worked it all out in that way. 

For instance, we have what we call our general profit sharing. 
That is a plan by which a person participates in the profits of the 
business, regardless of whether he is efficient or not^ so long as he 
is smart enough to hold his job. After we pay our dividends and 
reserve our depreciation, we take 10 per cent of what is left and 
divide it among those employees whose work can not be measured, 
and wjB take another tenth and divide it among the employees whose 
work can be measured. Most of our work is piecework. It has run 
all the way from 30 to 60 per cent of the wages of those whose work 
can be measured. That includes the employees all the way down to 
the second hand or the loom worker. 

Among other things, we have a school there with a superintendent 
of education, and with all due respect, I think that he is the superior 
of any superintendent of education of any State in the United otates. 
He ha§ his heart in the work. We try to select a man whom God has 
made for a certain work, and endeavor to find the work for which he 
is fitted — the work that is in his heart. 

Everyone is made for something, and most of us are made for 
something better and bigger than we are getting out of ourselves. 
It is there, if some one can only pick it out. 

, We have a school of 850 children, with a superintendent and a 
corps of teachers, and in selecting the teachers we do not allow the 
superintendent to engage any teacher who is related to anyone con- 
nected with the mill. They participate in the profits of the general 
mill, and they live in the village, and their value to the mill is 
worth several times their salary, in the work they do around in the 
community. 

Under the profit-sharing plan, the pieceworkers get about 10 per 

cent. We have a way for the pieceworkers to develop individual 

efficiency. A toe hold, we believe, is a big thing — ^something to push 

. against, instead of being like a marble on a glass table, not caring 

which way it is pushed. 

For instance, we had a normal price for a normal day's work, and 
then we add every fraction of a jump above a normal day's work, 
in geometrical ratio. That is, if we were paying 15 cents a ha^ik to 
a worker who used to do 20 hanks a day, we used to pay $3 a day, and 
they did 20 hanks a day, and that would be 15 cents a hank. Now, 
instead of that, we pay them 15 cents a hank, and 18 cents for the 
next four hanks above that, and about 22 cents for the next four 
hanks. When we started that away back yonder it was 8 cents a 
hank. We have worked that up to where those people who run those 
machines are making twice what they made before, and we are pro- 
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ducing the goods cheaper than when we paid them half salary — the 
same as the cow would give 4 gallons of milk — and the people were 
better off. 

Now^, we never had a strike in our lives. In the last four years we 
ran our mills 24 hours a day, in order to help meet ,the Government's 
needs. We were making certain special goods that had to be made — 
the canvas that makes the connections between the airbrakes on rail- 
road trains, and the canvas that went into the suction hose to draw 
the water out of Flanders, and a great many things like that. We 
ran our mills 24 hours a day, and we had no trouble in getting labor. 
We not only did not have a strike, but in the last four years, of the 
worst labor turnover in the world, we have not had a man to ask us 
for a raise in wages; and from a second boss, at $5 a day up, with 
day and night shifts in various departments, we did not lose one 
in the four years by leaving us or by death. We did not have one 
man to leave our organization, and we work 7,000 people altogether ; 
that is, from the $5 man up we did not have a man to quit us, be- 
<5ause they had that profit sharing staring them in the face. That 
was one reason, and I think they were happy ; they had good schools 
for their children, and good stores for their wives, and a good church, 
4ind the boys liked the swimming hole, and the young men and young 
ladies liked the Y. M. C. A. and other institutions of that kind. It 
was sort of like the straw that broke the camel's back. Anybody 
<;an load a camel, the Good Book says, but if you can lay the straw 
so that it will stabilize them and keep them satisfied— that is the 
point. We did not lose a one. 

Now, our year runs from August 31 to August 31, and it is pay- 
able December 20, and those men that got $5 a day their profit shar- 
ing was from $6(X) to $1,100 for the year, and that was enough money 
to buy a Ford automobile and to put a little money in bank and to 
do a whole lot of things, and it came in very handily December 20. 
Now, it is true that is stabilizing, and it will probably be attacked 
on the ground that we got people to stay along. They did not want 
to lose that share in the profits. However, if a man left on December 
SO, after getting his $700, say, he would lose 3 months and 20 days 
on the next year. I think that is all right. I have had to stabilize 
myself at times, and they are not any better than I am. I carry a 
little pocket crowbar and push myself along when I get lazy. I am 
constantly stabilizing myself. I was born in Lagrange and I am 
living there yet and I expect to die there, and I do not think that is 
anything against me ; and if you can stabilize people to stay in one 
place and build up character and friends and reputation it looks to 
me like a very good thing. We play perfectly fair with our labor, 
and they play perfectly fair with us; and if you start a profit-sharing 
scheme, do not do it in lieu of wages: if you do, you are just camou- 
flaging yourself. You must pay top wages first. The man who does 
not pay top wages is just asking the scrub labor to come his way. 
The man who does not take care of the good cows has scrub cows, 
because you can get a thoroughbred and if you do not take care of it 
it will go scrub in six months. The first proposition is that you be 
sure and pay top wages, where people can have a good life and save 
something, and then let your profit sharing be in addition to that, 
and let it mean something to them. We have made more money net 
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since we began our profit-sharing system than we did before. That 
is to say, what has been left has been more than all of it used to be^ 
just like a dairyman who runs his dairy right. After buying good 
cows, if he treats them right, they will give more milk, and he will 
have the jump on the man who has scrub cows and turns them out in 
somebody's mullein patch. 

Now, 1 know that these men's hearts over here are in the right 
place. It was not more than 20 or 30 years ago when I thought as 
they do to-day. I was a farmer and lived in the country, and if 
I had stayed there I would be with them to-day, but I moved to town 
at 13 and left Charlie Barrett out in the country. It is a poor way to 
make a good living — or a good way to make a poor living. It is a 
glorious life if you have plenty of money to spend, but if you have 
to support a family on what you make it is pretty hard. 

Now, if these three groups will get together in just sort of a talk 
fest and will tell each other just what they think and feel — if you 
look a man straight in the eye and be fair there can not be so much 
difference between men. You can not run your big industrial plants 
without labor, and labor can not live as well unless the industrial 
plants are successful, because you can not milk a cow until she goes 
dry and then kill her for beef if you want to have any herd left. 
We have got to keep Judge Gary's steel plant going, because we 
do not want to kill it for beef. We want to milk him again. 

I believe the world is coming to the point where the men who have 
made money — you capitalists— are willing to do more, just on the 
same theory that the little boy who stole into his mother's closet 
and ate sugar half way down the barrel and then quit, and when 
somebody asked him why he quit he said he had eaten down to where 
it was not sweet, and there are capitalists in America who in the 
past 20 or 30 years have eaten down to where it is not sweet, and all 
this money is of no specir.l use to tlicm ; and I do not knov/ of iiuy 
better use to which they can put it than to be liberal with the cow 
that they have been milking ; and I think most of them believe so in 
their hearts, and I think most of them are doing more than they ever 
did in their lives, because they have more to do with. The reason 
they did not do much back yonder was that they did not have much 
to do with. They were having a hard time to get up the pay rolL 
sometimes, and they went out Saturdays if it was not forthcoming. 

As a matter of fact our country is very prosperous, and we should 
stack arms and try to help others to better conditions generally. 
I would hate to see our country get into the shape of Europe, and 
if it does I will go to China^ where they are not worrying. We 
have a big opportunity here, and in order to take advantage of it we 
have got to get together and make some sacrifices. The world is 
turning around, and just as the drunken fellow who was leaning 
up against a lamp post said to the policeman, "My house will be 
along directly and I will step in," and if we do not move around 
with the world the policeman will get us. I think a great many 
things are different from what they were 10 years ago, and they will 
be different still 5 or 10 years from now, and a man who is not enter- 
prising and lacks initiative will miss all these things, and, therefore, 
I am uneasy for fear that perhaps some of us have not awakened to 
the true conditions and the necessity for getting together. My great- 
est interest in this conference is a selfish interest, after all. We may 
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not all admit that, but each of us has a selfish reason for being here, 
and we might as well tell the truth about it, but we ought to work 
with that idea of individualism — ^to work on the individual person 
and to work for their individual efficiency and then divide with them 
what they get. I believe there is a big opportunity for us, gentlemen. 

Now, another thing, a lot of my clients among this 70 or 75 per cent 
of the people in this country — as Bob Taylor said, representing 
America as a cow ; you know, a cow is my favorite — that the south 
^nd of the cow, which has the bag that is milked, is owned by capital 
and labor, and the 60 or 70 per cent of the common people own the 
north, or head, end of the cow, and every now and then capital and 
labor will holler and say, " Hurry up and put in a little more hay." 
That is our job. [Laughter.] 

Now, if you gentlemen do not settle this thing as it should be set- 
tled you will find that these people will rise as they have done before. 
They will do it without any fuss, and it will be a bloodless uprising, 
but they will turn things over and take charge of the country and 
give you the head of the cow, and you will have to get up the hay, 
and I do not believe that either one of you want to take that chance. 

I believe we have a big opportunity here, gentlemen. I think we 
are going to make a success of it. I do not think we can do anything 
else. The truth of the business is that if all of you will do your part 
you are bound to make a success of it, and if you do not, and all of 
you go away, I think I will stay here and make a success of it myself. 

I am obliged to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. C. S. Barrett. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a motion. That 
fellow lives in the greatest old country home of all the Southland. 
Next Saturday he is goin^ to give an old-time Georgia barbecue. 
To-morrow two solid tramloads of European nabobs will pass 
through this town on their way, and I was wondering if we could not 
get an invitation to go down there and see whether he is telling the 
truth or not. 

The Chairman. I will extend the invitation to you. 

Mr. C. S. Barrett. No. I move that we adjourn over until Mon- 
day and attend Fuller Calloway's barbecue next Saturday. 

Mr. Calloway. I will invite everybody here to come there, singly 
or en masse, any day they want to, and we will be glad to show them 
how we run a little country town. There are no secrets about it. 
Anybody who can give us a good suggestion, we will take it. Mrs. 
Conboy has promised to come. We will pay premiums for sug- 
gestions. 

The Chairman. Is there any further business before the con- 
ference? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Before the meeting adjourns I would like to 
ask the general committee to meet again immediately after the con- 
clusion of this meeting. 

The Chairman. And we will expect to-morrow at half past 9 that 
the employers' group will have its report ready. I will entertain a 
motion to adjourn now. 

Mr. Landon. I move you that we adjourn. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put, and carried.) 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(Whereupon, at 3.19 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned 
until Friday, October 10, 1919, at 9 30 o'clock a. m.) 



FIFTH DAY. 

Friday, October 10^ 1919. 

The conference reconvened at 9.40 o'clock a. m., with Secretary 
Lane presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will come to order. The roll will 
be called. 

The following answered to their names: 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PUBLIC. 

Bernard M. Baruch. H. B. Endicott. 

Robert S. Brookings. Paul L. Feiss. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr. (xeorge R. James. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary. Thomas D. Jones. 

John Spargo. A. A. Landon. 

O. E. Bradfute. Gavin McNab. 

Ward M. Burgess. L. D. Sweet. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne. Charles Edward Russell. 

Henry S. Dennison. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF WOMEN. 

Lillian D. Wald. Ida M. Tarbell. 

Gertrude Barnum. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CnAMP,ER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES^ 

Harr}^ A. Wheeler. Herbert F. Perkins. 

Ernest T. Trigg. John J. Raskob. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. 

J. N. Tittemore. C. S. Barrett. 

T. C. Atkeson. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA^ 

Edgar L. Marston. Howard W. Fenton. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Samuel Gompers. John L. Lewis. 

Daniel J. Tobin. Mrs. Sara Conboy. 

Joseph F. Valentine. William H. Johnston. 

T. A. Rickert. Paul Scharrenberg. 

Jacob Fischer. John H. Donlin. 

Matthew Woll. M. F. Tighe. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF RAJLROAD BROTHERHOODS. 

H. E. Wills, engineers. W. G. Lee, trainmen. 

Timothy Shea, firemen. L. E. Sheppard, conductors. 

representati\:es of national industrial conference. 

Frederick P. Fish. Edwin Farnham Greene. 

J. W. O'Leary. Leonor Fresnel Loree. 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD MANAGERS. 

R. H. Aishton. Carl R. Gray. 

The Chairman. Next in order is the presentation of propositions^ 
Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, the employers' group has two propo- 
sitions to submit this morning — one offered to the group for assent 
by Mr. Loree and the other arising from a collaboration of effort 
in the following manner : The document was originally prepared by 
that section of the employers' group named by the national indus- 
trial conference board, referred by the group to a committee com- 
posed of the various elements of the group, and we advised in some 
particulars ; and therefore comes to the conference in that form ; the 
authorship consequently being the original authorship of the rep- 
resentatives of the industrial conference board, with such changes 
as they accepted readily from the committee of the group. And, 
Mr. Chairman, would you think it prudent if we varied from the 
precedent established yesterday, by asking that these two resolutions 
might be read by the gentlemen chosen by the group to do so ? 

I'he Chairman. It is understood that can be done. 

Mr. Wheeler. Then, Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer the 
copies for the secretary, and ask if you would kindly call upon Mr. 
Loree to present the first, and if you will permit, I would like to read 
the second. 

The Chairman. Mr. Loree. 

Mr. Loree. Mr. Chairman, the resolution which the group pre- 
sents is, as follows: 

KESOLT'TION SUHMTTTKD BY MR. LOREE. 

. ReHolvcd, That the (Vmjjivss be requested to appoint a committee to consider 
tlip information collected and reports made by the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies, with a yiew to their preparation and coordination, so that 
reasonably exact inforniatiofi may be had of the population, employed and unem- 
ployed, and period of unenrfployment, male and female, and their several activi- 
ties so far as they may iW classified ; the home income and the income received 
from foreign investments, and the several sources of the same; the wages, 
hours of labor, salariesy'and profits of the principal industries and their aggre- 
fiate; the surplus and t^ie necessary deductions therefrom — depreciation; taxes, 
l«)cul. State, and Fedf^ral ; contributions to charities current and endowed ; 
royalties, rents, inter^t, advertising, sales expenses, etc., the reserves necessary 
for the progress of aj increasing population and the spendable income of man- 
ai,'eiuent and capital f and 

Resolved, That as/he decennial census is to be taken in 1920, it is of the first 
iniportance that ac^rantage be taken of this early opportunity to secure data 
that will aid in tha prompt determination of facts illuminative of the i.idustrial 
situation. f 

i 
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The CToup offers that resolution. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. President, ladies^ and gentlemen of the confer- 
ence, responding to the call of the President of the United States that 
the industrial conference convene " for the purpose of reaching, it 
possible, some common ground of agreement and action with regard 
to the future conduct of industry * * * [and] for the purpose 
of enabling us to work out if possible in a genuine spirit of coopera- 
tion a practicable method of association based upon a real community 
of interest which will redound to the welfare of all our people," the 
group representing the employers assent to the presentation of the 
following fundamental considerations by which these purposes may 
be accomplished, viz : 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES \>'HICH SHOULD GOVERN THE EMPLOYMENT RELATIOX 

IN INDUSTRY. 

[Submitted by the employer group to the industrial conference at Washington, D. C] 

Sound industrial development must have as its foundation productive effi- 
ciency and high productive efficiency requires not only energy, loyalty, and in- 
telligence on the part of management and men but sincere cooperation in the 
employment relation based upon mutual confidence and sympathy. 

This is true of all producing industries, large and small, of the farming in- 
dustry as well as the manufacturing. While there are differences between tlie 
different branches of industry which call for special application of the under- 
lying principles, those principles are the same in all. 

Without efficiency In production, that is to say without a large product 
economically produced, there will be no fund for the payment of adequate com- 
pensation for labor, management, and capital, and high cost of living will in- 
evitably continue. Moreover, without such efficiency it will be impossible for 
American industry successfully to compete in foreign markets or with foreign 
competition in this country. The larger and more effective the production, the 
greater will be the return to all engaged in the industry, and the lower the cost 
of living. 

The requisite eflSciency in production can not be secured unless there is 
effective cooperation between employer and employee such as is only possible 
where, with a full understanding of each other's point of view, management 
and men meet upon a common ground of principle and in a spirit of coopera- 
tion based upon good understanding and a recognition of what is fair and right 
between the two. Then only can there be that harmony which will insure the 
prosperity of those engaged in industry and of all the people. 

With full recognition of the vital importance of these conditions and with due 
realization of the great responsibility resting upon management to secure their 
practical application in industrial affairs, wo submit the following principles 
which we regard as fundamentally sound in the interest of industry, of those 
employed or concerned in industry, and of the people as a whole. 

1. Production. — The industrial organization as a productive agency is an 
association of management, capital, and labor voluntarily established for 
economic production through cooperative effort. Xt is the function of manage- 
ment to coordinate and direct capital and labor for the joint benefit of all 
parties concerned and in the interest of the consumer and of the community. 
No employment relation can be satisfactory or fulfill its functions for the com- 
mon good which does not encourage and require management and men to 
recognize a joint as well as an individual obligation to improve and increase 
the quantity and quality of production to as great an extent as possible con- 
sistent with the health and well-being of the workers. 

There should be no intentional restriction of productive effort or output by 
ei'tlier the employer or the employee to create an artificial scarcity of the prod- 
uct or of labor in order to increase prices or wages, nor should there be any 
waste of the productive capacity of industry through ^the employment of 
unnecessary labor or inefficient management. 
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It is the duty of management on the farms and hi industry and commerce, as 
far as possible, to procure tlie capital necessary for the increased production 
that is required and of both management and labor to cooperate to promote 
the use of capital in the most efficient fashion. 

2. The estahlishment as a productive unit, — Recognizing tlie cooperative rela- 
tionship between management and men essential to productive efficiency as a 
prerequisite for national and individual well-being, the establishment rather 
than the industry as a whole or apy branch of it should, as far as practicable, 
be considered as the uni t of production and of mutual interest on the part of the 
employer and the employee. Here, by experimentation and adaptation, should 
be worked out and set up satisfactory means for cooperative relations in the 
operation of the establishment, with due regard to local factors. 

Each establishment should develop contact and full opportunity for inter- 
change of view between men and management, through individual or collective 
dealing, or a combination of both, or by some other effective method, always 
predicated on both sides on honesty of purpose, fairness of attitude, and due 
recognition of the joint interest and obligation in the common enterprise in 
vfr^hich they are engaged. 

Machinery is not encmgh for this purpose. There must also be sympathy 
and gcTod will with earnest intent that . whatever the means employed they 
must be effective. 

3. Conditions of work. — It is the duty of management to make certain that the 
conditions under which work is carried on are as safe and as satisfactory to 
the workers as the nature of the business reasonably permits. Every effort 
should be made to maintain steady employment of the workers both on their 
account and to increase efficiency. Each establishment should study carefully 
the causes of unemployment, and individually and in cooperation with other 
establishments in the same and other industries, should endeavor to determine 
and to maintain conditions and business methods which will result in the 
greatest possible stability in the employment relation. 

4. Wages. — While the law of supply and demand must inevitably play a 
large part in determining the wages in any industry or in any establishment 
at any particular time, other conditions must be taken into account, such as 
the efficiency of the worker and the wage standard of the industry in the 
locality. The wage should be so adjusted as to promote the maximum incentive 
consistent with health and well-being and the full exercise of individual skill 
and effort. Moreover, the business in each establishment, and generally in 
Industry, should be so conducted that the worker should receive a wage sufficient 
to maintain him and his family at a standard of living that should be satis-* 
factory to a right-minded man in view of the prevailing cost of living, which 
should fairly recognize the quantity and quality of his productive effort and 
the value and length of his service, and reflect a participation on his part in the 
prosperity of the enterprise to which he is devoting his energy. 

Many plans are now under consideration for adding to the fixed wage of the 
worker such, for example, as bonus payments, profit sharing, and stock owner- 
ship. All such plans should be carefully studied in each establishment. It may 
well be that in many instances the employer and the employee could work out 
an arrangement of such a character to their mutual advantage. 

In order that the worker may in his own and the general interest develop 
his full earning capacity and command his maximum wage, it should be a 
primary concern of management to assist him to secure employment suited to his 
abilities, to furnish him incentive and opportunity for improvement, to provide 
proper safeguards for his health and safety, and to aid him to increase the 
value of his productive effort. 

Where women are doing work equal with that of men under the same con- 
ditions, they should receive the same rates of pay as men, and should be ac- 
corded the same opportunities for training and advancement. 

5. Hours of work. — Hours of work schedules should be fixed at the point con- 
sistent with the health of the worker and his right to an adequate period of 
leisure for rest, recreation, home life, and self-development. To the extent 
that the work schedule is shortened beyond this point the worker as well as 
the community must inevitably pay in the form of a reduced standard of living. 

The standard of the work schedule should be the week, varying as the peculiar 
requirements of individual industries may demand. Overtime work should, as 
far as possible, be avoided, and one day of rest in seven should be provided. 

186988—20 6 
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6. Settlement of disputes. — Each establishment should provide adequate 
means for the discussion of all questions and the just and prompt settlement 
of all disputes that arise between management and men in the course of indus- 
trial operation, but there should be no improper lin^itation or impairment of the 
exercise by management of its essential function of judgment and direction. 

7. Right to associate. — ^All men have the right to associate voluntarily for the 
accomplishment of lawful purposes by lawful means. The association of men, 
whether of employers, employees, or others, for collective action or dealing con- 
fers no authority and involves no right of compulsion over those who do not 
desire to act or deal with them as an association. The arbitrary use of such 
collective power to coerce or control others without their consent is an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty and a menace to the institutions of a free people. 

8. Responsibility of associations. — The public safety requires that there shall 
be no exercise of power w'ithout corresponding responsibility. Every associa- 
tion, whether of employers or employees, must be equally subject to public 
authority and legally answ^erable for its own conduct or that of its agents. 

9. Freedom of contract. — ^\Vith the right to associate recognized, the funda- 
mental principle of individual freedom demands that every person must be 
free to engage in any lawful occupation or enter into any law^ful contract as an 
employer or an employee and be secure in the continuity and rew^ards of his 
effort. 

The only qualification to which such liberty of contract is subject lies In the 
power of the State, within limits imposed by the Constitution, to regulate in the 
public interest, for example, for the promotion of health, safety, and morals. 

10. The open shop. — ^The principles of individual liberty and freedom of con- 
tract upon which our institutions are fundamentally based require that 
there should be no interference with the " open shop " ; that is, the shop in which 
membership or nonmembership in any association is not made a condition of 
employment. While fair argument and persuasion are permissible, coercive 
methods aimed at turning the " open shop " into a " closed union " or " closed 
nonunion shop " should not be tolerated. 

There should be no denial of the right of an employer and his workers volun- 
tarily to agree that their relation shall be that of the " closed union shop " or of 
the " closed nonunion shop." But the right of the employer and his men to con- 
tinue their relations on the principle of the " open shop " should not be denied 
or questioned. No employer should be required to deal with men or groups of 
men Vho are not his employees or chosen by and from among them. 

Under the organization of the ** open shop " there is not the same opportunity 
for outside interference on the part of other interests to prevent close and har- 
monious relations between employer and employee. Their efforts to continue 
or secure such harmonious relationship are not complicated to the same extent by 
intervention of an outside interest, which may have aspirations and plans of 
its own to promote, which are not necessarily consistent with good relations in 
the shop. 

11. The right to strike or lock out. — In the statement of the principle that 
should govern as to the right to strike or lock out, a sharp distinction should be 
drawn between the employment relations in the field (o) of the private In- 
dustry, (h) of the public utility service, and {e) of Government employment, 
Federal, State, or municipal. In all three there are common rights and ob- 
ligations, but in so far as the right to strike or lock c^ut is concerned, the nature 
of the Government service and public utility operations requires that they 
s^jould be considered from a somewhat different point of view than private 
industry. 

In private industry the strike or the lockout is to be deplored ; but the right 
to strike or lock out should not be denied as an ultimate resort after all possible 
means of adjustment have been exhausted. Both employers and employees 
should recognize the seriousness of such action and should be held to a high 
responsibility for the same. 

The statement that the right to strike or lock out should not be denied does 
not cover the matter of the sympathetic strike or lockout where for mere 
purposes of coercion there is a combination deliberately inflicting injury upon 
parties against whom the assailants have no grievance for the purpose of ac- 
complishing an ulterior result. The sympathetic strike is indefensible, anti- 
social, and immoral. The same may be said of the blacklist, the boycott, an/ i 
also of the sympathetic lockout. >^ 

In public utility service the public interest and welfare must be the pa* ^. 
mount and controlling consideration. Modem social life demands the unint< «r. 
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rupted and unimpaired operation of such service upon which individuals and 
coniinunities are as dependent as is liuman life on the uninterrupted circula- 
tion of the hlood. The State should, therefore, impose such regulations as 
will assure continuous operation, at the same time providing adequate means 
for the prompt hearing and adjustment of complaints and disputes. 

In Government employment the orderly and continuous administration of 
governmental activities is imperative. A strilve of Government employees is an 
attempt to prevent the operation of Government until the demands of such 
employees are granted and can not be tolerated. No public servant can obey 
two masters ; he can not divide his allegiance between the Government which 
he serves and a private organization which, under any circumstances, might 
obligate him to suspend his duties or agrees to assist him morally or financially 
if he does. Social self-defense demands that no combination to prevent the 
operation of Government be permitted. The right of Government employees 
to be heard and to secure just redress should be amply safeguarded. 

12. Training. — Practical plans should be inaugurated in industry and out- 
side of it for the training and upgrading of industrial workers, their proper 
placement in industry, the adoption and adaptation of apprenticeship systems, 
the extension of vocational education, and such other adjustments of our educa- 
tional system to the needs of industry as will prepare the worker for more 
effective and profitable service to society and to himself. 

The foregoing is limited to a statement of principles. Qnly casual 
reference has been made to methods by which such principles may be 
carried into effect. The problems are so serious and difficult that 
such methods must be worked out by the individual establishments in 
coni unction with their employees and by industry as a whole. 

The Chairman. Those propositions will be referred to the general 
committee. Mr. Baruch, any propositions from your group? 

Mr. Baruch. We have no propositions, but have an announcement 
of a committee, Messrs. Russell, Dennison, and Bradf ute. 

The Chairman. Kussell, Dennison, and Bradfute — that is a com- 
mittee on the high cost of living provided for yesterday, Mr. Baruch ? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes. 

The C:iaik:.ian. Mr. 0,mpcr3, any prcp3sitic:is on behalf of your 
group? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, the group met and selected three ; but 
this morning one of the three informed me that it was absolutely im- 
possible for him to attend to the duties of that position ; and that will 
necessarily require some further consideration. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers says that two out of the three of his 
committee are readv, but the third will have to be selected later. 

Mr. Wheeler, has your group chosen the three members of the 
committee on the high cost of living? 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, the representatives of the employers' 
group will be Mr. Aishton, Mr. Trigg, and Mr. Barrett. 

The Chairman. Mr. Aishton, Mr. Trigg, and Mr. Barrett. That 
constitutes the nine, when the three from the labor group are pre- . 
sented ; and they can be agreed upon this morning, so that the com- 
mittee can proceed to work. 

Is there any report, Mr. Chadbourne, from the general committee ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. No report whatever, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The chair is in receipt of a very large number of 
communications touching the questions that will come before this 
conference and would like to know what disposition to make of them. 
These communications are of various kinds, from men of industry, 
from men who have made studies of industrial questions, students, 
and others. Some of them present rather elaborate plans. 
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Mr. McNab. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that they be referred to a 
committee consisting of the three chairmen of the groups. 

The Chairman. It is moved by Mr. McNab that these communica- 
tions, which I may say the chair has had put into some condensed 
form, shall be referred to the chairmen of the three groups. 

Mr. McNab. a committee consisting of the chairmen of the three 
groups. 

The Chairman. A committee consisting of the chairmen of the 
three groups. 

Mr. Baruch. If the object is to put the chairman of the various 
groups out of business, the motion will succeed. 

I would like to have that amended to have a committee appointed 
by each group, rather than to have the committee composed of the 
three chairmen. 

Mr. McXab. I accept the amendment. How many? 

Mr. Baruch. Three from each group. 

Mr. McNab. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. WoLL. Mr. Chairman, the rules provide that no matter shall 
be considered by this conference unless it comes through one of the 
three respective groups. With those rules adopted I do not see how 
any matter can be introduced in this conference other than through 
the agency provided. 

The Chairman. That is true; and the purpose, as I understand, 
of Mr. NcXab's motion was that these resolutions should go to the 
three groups, through their chairmen, and then be taken up by the 
groups and presented, if they desired, through the group. 

Mr. Gompers. The chairmen of the groups are not expected to meet 
for the consideration of these subjects? 

The Chairman. They would have to, I suppose. 

Mr. Gompers. I support the objection made by my associate, Mr. 
Woll, that no delegate on either of these three .groups can propose 
anything to this conference, and I think that it is fair justification 
for objection, to say that anyone who is not a member of this confer- 
ence should not have a greater privilege than a member of this con- 
ference. It must receive the assent of the group in order to have the 
matter introduced into this conference. I submit that some one out- 
side of this conference has no greater right in this conference than 
an individual delegate has. 

Mr. McNab. It seems that Mr. Gompers has misunderstood the 
purposes of my motion. 

The Chairman informed us that there have been addressed to him 
numerous communications bearing on the subject matter of this con- 
ference. There is no reason why we should shut our eyes and our 
ears to the senses of communication and advice from throughout the 
United States, any more than we could refuse to read the .press that 
is issued every morning ; and as the chairman of this conference can 
not read these communications, and as the value of these communica- 
tions, whether in the form of advice or suggestion should, by some 
system, reach the membership of this conference it was thought that 
perhaps the chairmen of the respective groups could relieve the chair- 
man of the conference by taking these among themselves and seeing 
which were pertinent to the group. 

It is not introducing anything. It is only opening our eyes and our 
ears, and allowing our intelligence to operate with the assistance of 
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the intelligence of the people who have gone so far and been so cour- 
teous and thoughtful as to send their suggestions here in writing ; and 
I do not think that it is in good spirit for this attendance here to 
shut itself off from communications from the public. I simply think 
some method should be taken of commimicatmg such things as are 
desirable and are sent here to the various groups. It was merely a 
matter of convenience, not introducing anything. If the chairmen 
of the respective groups choose to put them in the wastebasket, that 
is their judgment; but there ought to be some method by which the 
public can conrniimiciite witli this attendance here. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it seems to me 
that the question resolves itself into one that is very easily stated and 
very readily understood, at least by each delegate to this conference. 
I think we may take it as a matter of common knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the mass of communications to which you refer bears a 
relation in its quality, though of far greater magnitude, certainly, 
than that which has been received by individual delegates ; that is to 
say, that some of it is trivial, some of it is freakish, some of it repre- 
sents the very serious thought of very able and profound thinkers'; 
some of it the matured conclusions of responsible bodies of American 
citizens. 

I should be very sorry if I had to read all the stuff that comes in 
my mail sent by people who think they have something to offer me. 
I should be very sorry if I had not the privilege of the information 
conveyed in some of the documents reaching my mail these days. I 
am greatly appreciative of the persons and the public and semipublic 
bodies who have taken the trouble to give these matters study and to 
eend their arguments and their views and their conclusions to us. 

Now, it does seem to me that, inevitably, in that mass of commu- 
nications there must be some matters important enough, and coming 
from sources important enough, to warrant their being placed before 
the proper committee of this conference to be considered in proper 
relation to other affairs. 

If, sir, we had a small standing committee of this conference 
charged with the duty of going over, day by day, such communica- 
tions as were received and selecting those which in its judgment were 
of sufficient importance to be referred, they could then be referred 
to the general committee ; that is to say, those which were so selected 
as being of sufficient importance could then be referred to the gen- 
eral committee, that general committee could hand those communica- 
tions over to any subcommittee of this conference existing for the 
consideration of a special subject. 

If there is in this country, for example, a body which has thor- 
oughly investigated the highly important subject of profit sharing, 
has prepared a careful statement and made a survey of the problem, 
it would surely be of some material advantage to make sure that 
that carefully prepared study was available for any member and 
each member of any subcommittee of this conference on the subject 
of profit sharing. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it is within the province of the 
Chair, as I believe he will recognize, to name from the conference 
without special resolution a committee of assistants to him to carry 
that into effect. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Wilson. 

Secretary Wilson. May I be permitted to make a suggestion in 
this connection, in view of the fact that many of these communica 
tions come to the secretary of the conference through the Secretary' 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Labor ? 

I feel that the members of the conference and the different groups 
composing the conference are entitled to all the information and aU 
of the thought that may have been developed in connection with the 
work of the conference — to have the opportunity of sifting it for 
themselves by their own processes. 

I think that can be accomplished by the Chair without reference 
to the conference by the process of having each of the conmiunica- 
tions that come made in triplicate, and when so made one of the 
copies submitted to each of the groups, allowing the group to find its 
own method of sifting that which is good and that which is not good. 

Mr. McNab. With the consent of my second, I withdraw my mo- 
tion, as that covers the entire purpose of my motion. 

Mr. SiiEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, usually all builders prepare the 
foundation before they select the color of the paint for the building. 

There are some fundamentals which should be determined here, in 
^y judgment, before we do anything else. Is this conference, for 
example, as one principle, going to declare for collective bargaining 
or is it not ? 

Let us set up some fundamentals. These other things will take 
care of themselves. I respectfully submit that that should be the 
order of procedure. 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, I think that I reflect the views of 
every member of the employers' group in saying that we want ac- 
cessible all possible information. The suggestion of the . Secretary 
of Labor would give us that information. There is no suggestion, 
as I understand, that this come before the conference now formally ; 
but we have a channel open by which we can find out what there 
is, and then, if there is anything good some of us can bring it up 
in the regular way. I strongly support the suggestion. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, at the outset let me say that I find 
myself quite in accord with the suggestion made by Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Labor. The only reason for my arising is to say that I 
decline to rest under the insinuation that I am desirous of excluding 
expression by the general public. One of the very things for which 
my associates and I have contended is for open sessions so that the 
world, by inquiry, might understand what we are trying to do and 
how we are going about it. I do not know Avhether the entire press 
of the country strongly reflects the sentiments of one or the other 
^roup in this conference. You look at this morning's Washington 
I^ost and you will find the most unfair attack on the attitude of 
the labor group in this conference, and it is made to appear that it 
is a contest between Americanism and radicalism. 

I resent any such statement made by whomsoever or whatsoever. 
There is not anything in the course pursued by the labor group 
aS a whole or in their individual capacities for which Ave need make 
apology. We want all the information that can be given to us 
from whatsoever source. The secretaries of this conference are not 
the only persons who have received communications. I suppose that 
the employers' group and the group representing the public have re- 
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ceived theirs, and so have the members of the group representing 
labor. 

I am in receipt of numbeirless communications, and some of them 
undertake to solve the whole problem of human existence, and they 
send them to me by telegrapn — one of them has been received by 
me this morning in this room. The characterization of some of 
these communications by Mr. Spargo is very apt. I know that there 
are few who recognize the natural orderly development of human 
affairs and want to bring about the day of emancipation and the 
day when the glories of the noonday sun shall pour upon all our 
people and upon the peoples of all the world; but it can not be done 
in the twinkling of an eye or the turning of a hand. It must be 
done by recognition of fundamental principles and the recognition 
that men of labor hold at least the same responsible position in 
life as do any other men in any other walk of life. 

I had no intention of making any further remark, except to 
express the view I did, when I arose at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion ; but I repeat that I can not permit, in silence, the suspicion, 
even by indirection, that I am unwilling to receive the suggestions 
of anyone constituting the people of all our country. 

I support the suggestion made by Secretary Wiknn and will be 
glad to cast my vote in favor of it. 

Mr. McNab. I hope no remark that I made could possibly be 
construed as indicating that Mr. Gompers desired to obstruct the 
fullest information from and to the public, but that the method 
we were suggesting — and we are full of methods — while we are 
anxious as to purpose and results we have devised a complicated 
mechanism here, and the purpose of my remarks was to show that 
by the mechanism we had established we were unable to have the 
public in communication with us under this suggestion or ourselves 
with the public. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Wilson will be carried out and these communications put in 
triplicate and sent to the chairman of each group. 

It will be so ordered. 

Is there any other business to come before the conference at this 
time? 

Mr. Chadbourne. The general committee has before it a very large 
amount of work. It devoted yesterday afternoon two and a half to 
three hours to one resolution. They have got not less than all the 
rest of the dsij and one other day besides before they can make a 
report of any substance or merit to this conference. In view of that 
fact, and of the further fact 'that a large number in the conference 
have informed me, upon my asking, that they were not going to be 
able to be here to-morrow, and some members of the general com- 
mittee are not going to be able to be here to-morrow, I being one of 
those, on account of registration in the city of New York, I move 
that the conference adjourn until Tuesday morning at 9.30, my idea 
being to give the general committee the balance of to-day and Mon- 
day to work out to a point where they can make a report to the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Wheeler. I second that motion. 

Mr. MoNab. As chairman of the committee on action, I indorse 
that. 
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Mr. GoMPERs. I happen to be a member of the committee of fifteen. 
Yesterday the committee met, as stated by the chairman. It was then 
decided that we should take up one resolution for action. There 
was considerable discussion. We had reached a point where we were 
about to take a vote, for discussion had practically ended. I suggest 
that instead of adjourning over until Tuesday morning, as proposed 
by Mr. Chadbourne, and I move that this conference now take a 
recess, that the committee of fifteen proceed with its work particu- 
larly and immediately at hand, and that we reconvene at 2.30 o'clock 
this afternoon for the consideration of such report as the committee 
of fifteen may make. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

The Chairman. The motion before you is that we take a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the con- 
ference that, upon Mr. Gompers's own statement, resolutions before 
the committee yesterday can not take but a very short space of time. 
1 believe it is the result of that resolution, from what Mr. Gompers 
said to me to-day, that he is particularly concerned with respecting 
this adjournment. If we adjourn until half past 2 o'clock this after- 
noon, no man in the conference would know in time to make arrange- 
ments whether he had to be here to-morrow or did not have to be 
here to-morrow, which makes a very great deal of difference to a lot of 
business men. I therefore suggest, as a reconciliation of differences, 
th^t we adjourn for one hour and meet, because I feel confident that 
the resolution which the general committee was working upon yes- 
terday will meet some fate during that time. 

Mr. GoMPERs. I agree to the motion that is now made by Mr. 
Chadbourne. 

The Chairman. It is moved that we take a recess for one hour, 
and at that time the general committee will report. Those in favor 
say " aye." The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

(Thereupon, at 10.40 a. m., the conference took a recess of one hour.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The session of the conference was resumed at 11.35 a. m. 

The Chairman. Is there any report from the general committee? 

Mr. Chadbourne. The general committee has unanimously con- 
cluded to recommend the adjournment of the conference until Tues- 
day morning at 9.30. 

The work of the committee is so large, and there is so much on hand 
that it will be impossible to report before that time. 

There will be a meeting of the general committee on Monday morn- 
ing at 10.30 o'clock. 

The Chairman. The recommendation of the general committee is 
that we adjourn at this time until 9.30 o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
and there will be a meeting of the general committee at 10.30 on 
Monday morning, when they will have a report to make. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

The Chairman. The conference stands adjourned until 9.30 Tues- 
day morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11.40 a. m., an adjournment was taken until Tues- 
day, October 14, 1919, at 9.30 a. m.) 



SIXTH DAY. 

Tuesday, October H^ 1919, 

The conference reconvened pursuant to the taking of adjournment, 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, presiding as 
chairman. 

The Chairman. The conference will please come to order. We 
will first have the roll call. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PUBLIC. 

Bernard M. Baruch. H. B. Endicott. 

Robert S. Brookings. Paul L. Feiss. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr. George R. James. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary. Thomas D. Jones. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot. A. A. Landon. 

John Spargo. Gavin McNab. 

O. E. Bradfute. L. D. Sweet. 

Ward M. Burgess. Louis Titus. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne. Charles Edward Russell. 

Henry S. Dennison. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF WOMEN. 

Lillian D. Wald. Gertrude Barnum. 

Ida M. Tarbell. 

REPRESENTATIVES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, UNITED STATES. 

Harry A. Wheeler. John J. Raskob. 

Ernest T. Trigg. Homer L. Ferguson. 

Herbert F. Perkins. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. 

J. N. Tittemore. C. S. Barrett. 

T. C. Atke^son. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Edgar L. Marston. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Samuel Gompers. Matthew WoU. 

Frank Morrison. John L. Lewis. 

Daniel J. Tobin. Mrs. Sara Conboy. 

Joseph F. Vallentine. William H. Johnston. 

W. D. Mahon. Paul Scharrenberg. 

T. A. Rickert. M. F. Tighe. 
Jacob Fischer. 
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KEPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS. * 

H. E. Wills W. G. Lee. 

Timothy Shea. L. E. Sheppard. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

Frederick P. Kish. , Edwin Farnham Greene. 

J. W. O'Leary. Leonor Fresnel Loree. 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD MANAGERS. 

K. H. Aishton. Carl R. Gray. 

The Chairman. The members are requested to report any changes 
in address to the address room downstairs. 

Next in order is the presentation of propositions. Mr. Baruch. 

Mr. Baruch. Mr. Chairman, I desire that the chairman, the con- 
ference, and the public shall understand that the resolutions and 
proposals submitted by individuals of the public group are not the 
resolutions of proposals of the group as a body, and their presenta- 
tion to the conference has merely been assented to by the group be- 
cause the subjects of such resolutions and proposals are believed to 
relate to the purposes for which this conference was called. 

I desire to repeat this only because there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding on this point. 

The Chairman. That is, the group gives assent to the presentation 
of the proposition, to which it does not necessarily give its approval. 

Are there any other propositions from any of the groups ? 

Proceed, Mr. Brown. 

The Secretary. Resolution by Mr. Titus. 

Submitted by Mr. Titus October 10, 1919. [Reading :] 

Whereas many strikes have been called in the various industries of tlie country 
whicli have resulted in great detriment to both labor and capital as well as 
to the detriment of the general public ; and 

Whereas the general public, whether rightly or wrongly, believe that many 
of such strikes were called by a small minority representing the extremely 
radical portion of the workers and were not approved by the majority of 
the workers involved, and would not have been called had the question of 
calling such strikes been submitted to a general vote of such workers : Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that no strike should be 
called without a vote of the workers involved in such strikes, and that all 
votes in labor unions or kindred organizations on the question of calling strikes 
or walkouts be by secret ballot, and that the Department of Labor have 
power conferred upon it by Congress to enforce the carrying out of such secret 
ballots and to enforce a fair count of such ballots before any strike can be 
called. 

Resolution submitted by Mr. James. [Reading :] 

Whereas membership in or connection with any organization which may resort 
to strike as a njeans of redressing gri,evances has a tendency to weaken the 
sole allegiance and responsibility of Government employees to the entire 
public in whose service they are engaged : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That persons engaged In Government service, either National, 
State, or municipal, should not be or become members of any organization which 
uses the strike as a means of enforcing demands; and be it further 
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Resolved, That organizations which embrace in their membership persons 
engaged in Government service should not affiliate with any organization 
which uses the strike as a means of enforcing demands. 

Mr. GoMPERS. That is by whom ? 
The Secretary. Mr. James. 
Mr. GoMPERS. Of which group ? 
The Chairman. The public group. 

The Secret ART. Resohition submitted by Mr. Dennison. [Rend- 
ing :] 

Whereas successful pinxluction requires that there shall be a manap:orial force 
of the highest ability and understanding of the process of production ; and 

AVhereas the control of a corporation by men not actively engaged in its work 
tends to create a gap between the controlling body and the working force 
which leads to misunderstandings and lack of confidence: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a substantial number of the members of the governing bodies 
of corporations should be chosen from among the managerial forces, the legiti- 
mate interests of all stockholders being duly safeguarded by appropriate 
contracts. 

Resolved, That In the opinion of the conference the basic principle of wage^ 
should be this, that they should first be equitable under existing conditions, 
and then that, without Imposing any necessity or occasion for strikes to obtain 
that end, they should automatically, on the foundation of an agreed-upon 
index number of prices, follow changes in the cost of living. In determining 
what is an equitable wage there should be taken into consideration the profits 
of the Industry concerned, the requirements (scientifically ascertained) for 
normal and wholesome life, with a reasonable margin to be added for comfort, 
culture, and recreation. 

The Secretary. Introduced by Mr. Dennison. [Reading:] 

Whereas the development of efliclency'in production and factory management 
by increasing the supply of goods, by reducing the strain of work, and by 
reducing the friction of management of men will promote Industrial peace 
and prosperity : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That managers and employees of each industrial concern should 
work together to provide continuing study, development, and Installation of 
improved industrial methods including methods for the increase of producing 
efficiency, for the reduction of the wear and tear of the work on the body and 
mind of the workers, for increasing the interest of the work and its power to 
satisfy the desire of the worker for worth-while accomplishment, for improving 
the working environment, for the more intelligent placement and education of 
workers, for the better adjustment of the work to the man, for the re<luctlon 
of managerial friction and violations of the self-respect of the worker, and fr)r 
the better selection and training of foremen and superintendents on the ba^lM 
of their ability to lead rather than to drive their workers. 

The Secretary. Introduced by Mr. Spargo, October 9, 1919. 
[Reading :] 

THE RIGHTS OF ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas every important suspension of lndu.stry, whether as a result of a 
strike or a lockout, involves serious conse<juences to the general public, and 
not alone to the groups of employers and employees Immediately concerned, 
this industrial conference regards it as highly imfKirtant to m*t forth the 
fundamental principles which should govern public policy in relation to all 
such conflicts. 

We hold that the right of workers to combine into unions and into combina- 
tions of unions for the furtherance of their «i)ecial interests and for the pro- 
tection of their rights and prerogatives should onrre and forever be placefl 
beyond question or assault. Such immense gains to the whole body ryf sofriety 
have resulted from the exercise of this right until now as to warrant us in 
taking this position and condemning any infringement of that right, either by 
legislation, public policy, or private action. 
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As a corollary to the right of organization, we hold that all workers organized 
into unions must be assured the right to be represented by the officials of such 
unions in dealing with their employers, regardless of whether or not such 
union representatives are employed by the employer to be dealt with. This 
right is so vital and important to the workers and, experience has shown, so 
conducive to peaceful and orderly progress that it should be adequately pro- 
tected by necessary legislation. 

Whenever any group of employees desire to present their claims, demands, or 
complaints through representatives of their union or unions, refusal to recognize 
or deal with such representatives of the union or unions of the workers should 
be a penal offense. We believe that Congress should enact the necessary legis- 
lation to nuike this principle immediately applicable to every department of the 
National Govrnment and its services, except the Army and Navy; to every 
industrial corporation or concern depending upon any license, patent, or fran- 
chise issued by the Federal Government, or doing an interstate business or 
producing goods which enter into interstate commerce. 

We believe further that the foregoing principles should be incorporated, in 
so far as they apply, in all State and municipal legislation and active policy. 

Any attempt on the part of any employer to penalize or discriminate against 
any worker or workers for lawful activity in promoting the interests of any 
union to which such worker or workers may belong, whether such discrimina- 
tion take the form of discharge, refusal of employment, or otherwise, should 
be made inilawful and punishable. Some competent authority, composed 
equally of representatives of employers and employees, should be' created with 
full powers to examine and determine immediately every allegation of such 
unlawful discrimination properly laid before it. 

The right of organization carries with it also the right to use every peaceful 
and lawful means to promote the principles and aims of such organization. 
To deny workers in American industry the right to freely assemble for 
peaceful and orderly discussion and advocacy of their claims, or in any other 
manner to prevent their free recourse to the fundamental rights of free 
assemblage, speech, and publication is to subvert the principal and most cher- 
ished institutions of this Republic and is a direct incitement to violent 
revolution. 

Of course, for labor organizations, as for all other citizens, the rights of 
free assemblage, speech, and publication are subject to certain restrictions 
and, in extraordinary circumstances, to suspension, as, for example, in war time, 
during periods of great calamity or pestilence, or when there is actual and real 
danger of the overthrow of constituted authority. 

This industrial conference, recognizing that in many parts of the country 
officials, acting with or without collusion with the industrial corporations, 
have used allegations of such dangers to constituted authority as subterfuges 
to excuse and justify arbitrary suppression of the rights of free speech and 
assemblage, advocates the creation in every State of a special authority, 
representing capital, labor, and the general public, competent to determine 
whether such suppressions are necessary or not, and to order the removal of 
any prohibition of those rights which may have been issued without just 
cause. The burden of responsibility for proving the need of such prohibitions 
should, in every case, rest upon the authorities. It is quite evident that in 
order to be effective the special authority created for this purpose should be 
required to act immediately, otherwise the suppression, however unjustifiable 
or unlawful, becomes practically effective, so that there is then a grievance for 
which the law can provide no remedy. 

The conference believes that every right and safeguard here secured to labor 
unions should be secured to every other lawful organization of workers and 
also of employers. 

The Chairman. This will go, of course, to the committee of 
fifteen. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the general com- 
mittee I beg to report to the conference that with respect to resolu- 
tion No. 1, introduced by Mr. Fish 

The Chairman. Would you mind coming up here ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. I have got the papers that I want to refer to, 
Mr. Chairman. I have no table there. 
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Introduced by Mr. Fish, of the employers' group, but amended so 
as to read as follows : 

Resolved, That the questions to be considered by tliis conference are of vital 
importance to all the people of the United States, individually and collectively. 
Employers aid employees of every grade, in all branches of American trade 
and industry, large and small, as well as in the public service, in transporta- 
tion systems, on the farms, in domestic service, in schools and elsewhere, are 
primarily concerned in the establishment ard maintenance of such relations 
between employer and employee as will secure improved working conditions, 
increased production, adequate compensation for services rendered and a 
proper return for capital invested and for management. Moreover, each and 
every citizen, whether or not employer or employee, is vitally interested in the 
maintenance of suitable and equitable relations in industry as the basis of 
social well-being, and as a consumer in securlrg that economy and efficiency 
of production and distribution and management which is fundamentally neces- 
sary that the cost of living may be reduced, and a result secured adequate for 
proper wages, suitable compensation for management, the required return on 
capital invested, and provision for industrial growth. 

Each member of this conference, irrespective of the source of his appoint- 
ment, should feel that he Is in a true sense the representative of all people 
in the community, of labor organized and unorganized, of employers large 
and small, of those who work for salaries or whose income in whole or in 
part is derived from investment, of those who get their living in trade or 
industry or through professional work ; in fact, of every element of our people. 
It may well be that each member can best promote this common interest by 
maintaining fairly and honestly the views and aspirations of those with whom 
he is most closely identified, but he should always recognize the rights and 
needs of others, and that it is inconsistent with the principles of American life 
and American institutions that the special interests of any group of the people 
should be held paramount to the general good. 

Do you wish to pass upon that now ? 

The Chairman. I think that would be the better procedure, Mr. 
Chadbourne. The committee has laid the amended Fish resolution 
before the house. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I move its adoption by the conference. 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. The matter is before the house for discussion. 

Mr. Wheeler. May we hear from the chairman of the general 
committee the official amendment that has been made ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. The amendment has simply restricted the use of 
the words " fund for wages." While the amendment was simple, it 
was thought sufficiently important to reread the resolution. 

The Chairman. Those in favor of the .resolution will say "Aye." 
The vote to be taken, however, by groups. The rules require that 
each group shall vote and that there must be a majority of each 
group in favor before the proposition is adopted. Mr. Gompers, 
how does the labor group vote ? 

Mr. Gompers. The labor group votes " aye." 

The Chairman. Mr. Baruch, how does the public group vote ? 

Mr. Baruch. In favor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fish, or Mr. Wheeler, how does the employers' 
group vote ? 

Mr. Wheeler. The employers' group votes " aye." 

The Chairman. The resolution is carried. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of this group, that 
has just voted in favor of that resolution, suggests that he did that 
only because the members of the general committee of this group had 
favored a recommendation of this resolution to the meeting, and 
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would it not be well and save time, because this group would have to 
adjourn — it is too large a group to be held here — and would it not 
save time, upon resolutions recommended to the conference for 
adoption by the committee, that no representatives of any group 
upon the committee have differed upon the matter to put it before 
the conference and then if there seems to be any doubt take a vote ? 

The Chairman. That would be contrary to the rules. I think we 
will have to adhere to the rules. If there is a difference, we can then 
call the roll of the group. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Then I will suggest that the groups be allowed 
to rise in the affirmative or negative upon this situation. Otherwise, 
the chairman will be in an awkward position. 

The Chairman. Very good. That may be done. 

Secretary Wilson. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it will not 
be necessary to have any of the groups rise, but if anyone in any 
one of the groups demands a poll of that particular group that 
group will be polled to determine whether or not it favors the 
proposition. 

The Chairman. That would necessitate, in the first place, a state- 
ment by the chairman of the group as to how the group votes. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Barttch. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, our group would 
prefer to have these resolutions put forward and then ^ive us an 
opportunity to retire and poll our group by itself. There is liable to 
be a good deal of confusion and it may require a very long discussion 
to arrive at some conclusion here, and there has been an understand- 
ing in our group that before a vote of the group w^ould be cast we 
would have a discussion amongst ourselves. 

The Chairman. That would necessitate an adjournment after each 
resolution is read ? 

Mr. Barucu. Not necessarily. We can put all of the resolutions. 
As I understood the vote, they were going to be presented to the 
conference, and then the general committee could retire for group 
action. These matters have not been presented to the group for their 
action yet, and they ought to have an opportunity to study them and 
vote upon them. 

The Chairman. Precisely. » 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, I think that each group should de- 
termine its own way of arriving at results without having the con- 
ference to determine the method that should be employed to ascer- 
tain the result in each group. Somehow or other I gather the mo- 
tion that there may be or that there has been some dissatisfaction in 
the group representing the public upon the resolution just adopted. 
Of course, I do not think that it is the intention of this conference 
to tie anyone or any group to a vote which it may not desire to have 
recorded permanently, and perhaps, because of the momentous char- 
acter, the all-pervading importance, the wonderful settlement of all 
troubles involved in this radical resolution — perhaps the group repre- 
senting the public may desire to ascertain the real sentiment of the 
members: and if the group representing the public desires it, I and 
the group with which I am associated would gladly move a reconsid- 
eration, so that the group representing the public might get together 
and ascertain what their position would be and their vote upon this 
tremendously important resolution. 
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Mr. Chadboihine. Mr. Chairman, I have given Mr. Gompers credit 
for a great many different kinds of ability, but I never gave him 
credit for such a vast imagination as he has shown here this morn- 
ing. When he states that this group is at variance upon this reso- 
lution he is going entirely upon his imagination: this group has 
never had any opportunity whatever to consider any of the reso- 
lutions, except those passed upon as germane and brought up through 
the group to the conference. There is no reason, whether the reso- 
lution be simple or whether it be important, why this and every 
other group should not have a fair opportunity to examine it. Now, 
if we can go on and make the general coinmittee's report in full, so 
that all resolutions which are recommended for adoption by the com- 
mittee are before the conference, one adjournment of the conference 
for the purpose of group consideration will suffice, and I can see no 
possible objection to such a procedure. 

The Chairman. You move that after the full report of the com- 
mittee of fifteen be read that we take an adjournment so that we can 
take a vote upon all of the resolutions that are presented ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. By groups; yes. 

The Chairman. Gentleman, is that motion seconded ? 

A Voice. I second that. 

Mr. Raskob. Mr. Chairman, rule No. 8 reads : " Voting shall be 
by groups, and the vote of each group upon all questions shall be 
stated to the chairman of the conference by the chairman of the 
group, and in the event that any group desires a recess for considera- 
tion with respect to its vote, a period of 20 minutes shall be allowed 
such group for such purpose." 

I think if we would proceed in the manner suggested — of the con- 
ference rising in order to give the chairman of each group an oppor- 
tunity to see how his fellow members feel, we could then vote, unless 
the group was specifically or especially desirous of a recess on that 
particular resolution. Rule 8 covers that. 

The Chairman. The matter is before the house, gentleman — the 
motion of Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. WoLL. The committee in framing the rule as it is contemplated 
that when a report of the committee would be presented to this con- 
ference that opportunity would be afforded to every representative 
here to place himself or herself freely and fully on record in regard 
to the subject matter before the question was to be voted upon by 
the various groups. If this motion prevails, then the opportunity 
for public discussion, for the hearing of every representative here in 
this conference, will be denied, because the report will then go back 
to the various groups, their votes formulated in conference, no dis- 
cussion had in the general conference, and it will be purely a for- 
mality of voting, of approving or disapproving the report of the 
general or special committees. I think it is entirely in conflict with 
the intention of this conference and the rules as adopted. 

The Chairman. I do not understand the motion as you do. I 
understand that the motion is that we shall hear all of the resolutions, 
and then there shall be an adjournment to determine how each group 
will vote upon them ; but that the resolutions shall then be read and 
come up for discussion, one by one. The difficulty with that pro- 
cedure, as I see it, is that the groups determine upon their course of 
policy before they hear the discussion. 
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Mr. ToBiN. Mr. Chairman, we have not discussed this question 
amongst our group at all. I am satisfied that there should be no 
objections to any group retiring for 20 minutes and discussing their 
vote ; and mv interpretation of the ruling would be that that does 
not set out further discussion when the final report is to be voted 
upon. Am I right in my interpretation ? 

The Chairman. I do not think there can be any elimination of 
discussion. 

Mr. ToBiN. That is mv interpretation of the rule. I have no objec- 
tion. We have not voted on this question. I do not think there ought 
to be any objection to a group retiring for 20 minutes if they want 
to discuss some part of that. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, if you please, as Mr. Tobin, from the 
labor group, has said, we have not had an opportunity and did not 
discuss this thing. If I understand the proposition, it is tha^t the 
reports of the committee of fifteen shall be read, and then a retirement 
of the various groups to discuss and formulate their judgment of 
what course is to be pursued ; and that means before a discussion has 
been had. I have some experience of what such a thing means, when 
men meet and determine upon a course of action before a discussion 
has been had upon the subject under consideration. It is not an 
easy matter for such a group to change its attitude, no matter how 
convincing the other position may be. A resolution or a report of a 
committee submitted to this conference should be discussed, and 
after discussion there arise need for a conference of any of the 
groups to determine the vote which shall be cast for the group that is 
in order, and that is provided for in the rules; and before the group 
decides as to its course in voting for a proposition or against it it 
may retire for 20 minutes to ascertain the consensus of opinion of the 
group. 

I do not think that any group should commit itself for or against 
any proposition l)efore a discus^sion has been had in this conference. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, if this motion or resolution prevails, 
it occurs to me that we will put ourselves in much the same position 
as the farmer — with no disrespect to the farmer — who was elected 
justice of the ])eace. He had his own ideas, but he did not know much 
law. He heard one side of the case, and the attorney on the other 
side proceeded to speak upon it, and he says, " I do not want to hear 
any more; I have made up my mind; I might change it." Are we 
going to put ourselves in a position like that? 

Mr. CiiADBOt RNE. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the man who made this 
motion can explain what he meant. It did not occur to me when I 
made the motion there would not be a discussion on each one of the 
resolutions before the ^roup retired. I supposed there would be a 
discussion; when the discussion was over, all the resolutions read, 
all the resolutions discussed, before a vote was taken, that then the 
group retire and have the. opportunity of voting upon these resolu- 
tio?is, so as to bring in the vote here. 

The Chairman. You would have all the resolutions read? 

Mr. Chadrofrne. And discussed. 

The Chairman. You mean all of them, and then the discussion on 
the mass of resolutions ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. No; discussion upon each resolution as we go 
along. 
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The Chairman. And then after that take an adjournment and the 
votes come in as a body upon the resolutions ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. The vote to come in by groups. 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, I move as an amendment to the resolu- 
tion that each resolution hereafter to be presented be discussed, and 
that upon the conclusion of the discussion of that resolution there 
be an adjournment to poll the groups, with a proviso that if the reso- 
lution comes from the general committee, with a recommendation, 
the question be put in the conference with the right on the part oi 
any individual of any group to demand an adjournment for polling 
the group. 

The Chairman. You have heard the amendment, Mr. Morrison? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me if we follow the rules 
there would be no difficulty experienced. This resolution was read, 
the committee made its report, and there was no discussion. It was 
not a resolution considered as of sufficient importance for any dis- 
cussion, other than the question was asked what amendment was 
made to the resolution. If we had had discussion on this resolution, 
and after the discussion was finished, then, if any group desired to 
find out how they stood on it they could take advantage of the rules 
and retire for 20 minutes. The labor group did not feel it necessary 
to do so, as our chairman told the group, and I take it that the em- 
ployers' group did the same. Now^ all that is necessary is for the 
public group to take advantage of the rules, request that they be 
given 20 minutes to retire to discover their position, and to come in 
and give their vote ; and then, when that is finished, take up the next 
resolution, discuss it, and then if the groups find it necessary, they 
can take advantage of the 20 minutes to retire to discover just how 
they desire to cast their vote. 

To my mind the rules are clear. All that is necessary is to take 
advantage of the rule, retire, and decide how they want to vote. 

Miss Wau). It is, after all, Mr. Chairman, a question of economy 
of . time. This particular resolution is hardly controversial, but 
there may be several in the course of the morning, and to retire for 20 
minutes after each one would be confusing machinery. 

Mr. Chadbourne's resolution seems to be eminently practical' be- 
cause it would give everything that we desire — open discussion on the 
floor and economy of time to discuss two or three or possibly even 
four resolutions at the time of a single retirement for discussion by 
the group. 

I therefore vote that our chairman's amendment shall carry. We 
may be in the position of sitting down and retiring for 20 minutes and 
coming back and retiring again^ otherwise. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I hope, on the contrary, that the reso- 
lution will not prevail. 

The Chairman. Are you talking of Mr. Fish's amendment or Mr. 
Charbourne's resolution? 

Mr. Spargo. I am speaking of the resolution, not the amendment 

The resolution offered by my good friend, Mr. Chadbourne, seemsi 
to me to be as illogical as the amendment offered by the gentleman 
over there [Mr. Fish] is immaterial and irrelevant. 

The fact of the matter is that it is within the province of this 
group to meet the situation under the rules as they now stand. I 
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do not believe that the rules, are good rules. I believe — if I may be 
permitted to venture a prophecy — ^that we shall change them before 
we go very much further. As they stand, however, it is within the 
province of this group to meet the problem there created. 

It is an absurd thing to suppose that the members of this group 
shall be called upon, without any chance to exchange views, to vote 
upon matters of such importance; but this group has been meeting^ 
continually; if it has not discussed these proposals and the prin- 
ciples underlying them, it ought not to come back and blame the 
conference for its failure to act intelligently under the rules. 

Second, the suggestion, as a matter of convention or conference 
technique — ^the suggestion that we discuss resolution No. 1 and then 
proceed, without action, to the discussion of Nos. 2, 3, 4, and so on, 
resolves itself into this, that by the time we reach No. 3 or No. 4 
we will find ourselves saying, " I should know what attitude to hold 
on this resolution if I knew what disposition was made of the pre- 
vious resolution." ' 

You can not discuss Nos. 3 and 4 intelligently, very often, imless 
you have already in your mind the action that has been taken on 
resolutions preceding it. 

I hope, therefore, that the resolution will be voted down, together 
with the amendment; that we shall proceed under the rules and 
leave this and every other group to assume the responsibility of 
adjusting its own proceedings accordingly. 

The Chaibman. The question is on the amendment of Mr. Fish. 
The clerk will read it. 

The Clerk. Mr. Fish moved the following amendment to Mr. 

Chadbourne's motion : 

I move, as an amendment, that each resolution hereafter be presented and 
be discussed, and that upon the conclusion of the discussion of that resolution 
there be an adjournment to poll the groups ; with a proviso that if the resolu- 
tion comes from the general committee with a recommendation that the question 
be put in the conference with the right on the part of any individual in any 
group to demand an adjournment for polling the group. 

The Chairman. Those who are in favor of that amendment will 
say ^ye. 

Mr. GoMPERS. No, Mr. Chairman ; not that way. 

The Chairman. The vote will be taken by groups. Mr. Gompers, 
how does the labor group vote ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Opposed ; against. 

The Chairman. Mr. Baruch? 

Mr. Baruch. I have had no opportunity to take a poll of the 
group, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. You ask for an adjournment? 

Mr. Baruch. I will not vote my group without getting their 
consent. 

The Chairman. The conference stands adjourned for five minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 10.35 a. m., an adjournment was taken for five 
minutes.) 

The Chairman. Mr. Baruch, are you ready to report on the vote 
of your group ? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is it? 

Mr. Baruch. No. 
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The Chairman. The motion is lost. The original motion of Mr. 
Chadbourne is now before the house. That motion will be read. 
The Secretary (reading) : 

Mr. Chadboubne. I move that a full report of the committee of fifteen be 
made and read, and that we take an adjournment then, so that we can take a 
vote upon all of the resolutions that are presented. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, you should have added to that 
a discussion upon each resolution, as read. 

The Chairman. As read before the adjournment, or after, Mr. 
Chadbourne ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. I did not hear you. 

The Chairman. Was that before the adjournment or after, Mr. 
Chadbourne ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. As read before the adjournment. 

The Chairman. That is to say, if your report indude.: two resolu- 
tions, that those two resolutions shall be read by you in the begin- 
ning; then that each resolution shall be taken up separately and a 
discussion had upon it, and after both of the resolutions have been 
discussed there shall be an adjournment so as to take a vote. Is 
that your proposition? 

Mr. Chadbourne. The chairman has got me decidedly mixed up 
in talking about two resolutions. I do not know what the chairman 
refers to. 

The Chairman. I say, assume that in your report there are two 
propositions to come before the conference. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I did not get your assumption. Yes, sir; you 
have it right. You state it right as I understand it. 

Mr. Wheei^r. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler. I think Mr. Chadbourne's motion will be a very 
workable proposition, but to save the rulCy would it not be desirable 
to sustain the rule with respect to time limit ? If there should be two 
resolutions presented, as you suggest, or more than two, that in the 
adjournment for group action there shall be the multiple of 20 min- 
utes' time given them, so that the aggregate adjournment shall be 
equal to 20 minutes times the number of resolutions granted? There 
are some that the groups can dispose of immediately ; there are others 
that a group will desire more than 20 minutes for a discussion of the 
important propositions that are there put forward, and it seems 
to me that if Mr. Chadbourne's motion j)revails, we will save the 
rule and create a piece of machinery that will prove very workable. 

The Chairman. Will it be agreeable to you, Mr. Chadbourne, if 
we do this? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Quite so. 

The Chairman. Would it be agreeable to you if we did this, have 
your report read as a whole, bringing all of the propositions you have 
before us — No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 — ^this all be laid before the con- 
ference; then the report having been made by your committee, the 
conference takes up each one of the propositions separately, and 
No. 1 will then be read again and then a discussion had on that and 
a vote taken on that proposition? Would that be agreeable to you? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Yes, sir; that is the orderly way to proceed. 
I also think that Mr. Wheeler's suggestion should be adopted. I 
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think after all of these proposals have been discussed here the groups 
may want more than 20 minutes in order to cover the ground when 
they retire, and they should be allowed to have more. 

The Chairman. Let us do that by agreement between ourselves. 
The Chair will see that there is ample opportunity given instead of 
in any way figuring the amount of time. 

Mr. CHAbBOURNE. You understand, Mr. Chairman, I am to go on 
and read my complete report without interruption. When I finish 
the secretary will take resolution by resolution and they will be 
reread and discussed. 

The Chairman. Yes; and then a motion taken upon the resolution. 
The proposition now made by Mr. Chadbourne is the report of the 
committee be read as a whole and then one proposition after another 
be taken up, but first No. 1, and that proposition shall be discussed 
a,nd a vote had upon it, and if necessary an adjournment be taken. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. GoMPERS. The rules have been formulated, I take it, by the 
committee after very careful consideration. The chairman of the 
group representing the public was, I believe, chairman of the com- 
mittee on rules. 

Mr. Chadbourne. No. 

Mr. Gompers. Secretary, perhaps. I have been chairman or presi- 
dent myself, and in many instances the secretary may know more 
about the subject than the president. We call attention to the fact 
that it is our purpose to adhere as well as we possibly can to the 
rules adopted by the vote of the groups forming the committee and 
adopted by the unanimous vote of this conference. There are, I 
think, about 20 resolutions, many of them vitally important. If the 
rule is adopted as proposed, we proceed to read the resolution and 
the report of the committee upon it. A discussion ensues, and by 
some form we close the debate upon that resolution. You can not 
keep on just interminably if you can not merge from the discussion 
of one resolution into another — the modern " sausage operation " — 
this close connection. There must be, then, some motion to close the 
debate, and according to the rules of parliamentary procedure in 
every body of which I know anything, at least, upon the conclusion 
of the debate the vote is taken. 

The Chairman. That is the proposition now made by Mr. Chad- 

hourne, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. That is the rule. The proposition made by Mr. 
Chadbourne, as I understand it, is this, that the resolutions be read 
and discussed and then go on to the next resolution and the next and 
the next, and then take an adjournment for a vote upon one or more 
of these resolutions. . 

The Chairman. No; you are mistaken as to the motion, Mr. 
Gompers. At my suggestion to Mr. Chadbourne, the resolutions are 
to be taken up separately and discussed and a vote had upon each 
particular one. 

Mr. Gompers. That is the rule. 

The Chairman. That is the motion made by Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. Gompers. That is the rule, sir. 
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The Chairman. Then do you vote in favor of the motion? Does 
your group vote m favor of the motion as made by Mr. Chadbourne, 
^ ^? ' ^T y^^^ ^% ^^ *^® expression of the rule ? 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chadboume, what is the object, if you say it 
IS exactly the same as the rule, of voting on it a second tune, or, on 
tne other hand, if there is any difference between the motion made 
^J_^r. Chadboume on the rule, state the difference. 

The Chairman. I do not know of any difference. 

Mr. Mahon. Then what is the object of votmg on it? 
-EX J^i Chairman. Will the labor group vote upon the motion of 
Mr. Chadbourne? 

Mr. GoMPERs. The labor group will vote " no." 
V. '^T Chadbourne. Does he vote "no " on the resolution as offered 
by Mr. Chadbourne or as amended by the Chair ? 

The Chairman. As I understand, he votes " no " on the resolu- 
tion as amended by the Chair.- Gentlemen, I will resolve this ques- 
tion and have Mr. Chadbourne read the report of the committee, 
and after he has read the report of the committee we will have each 
individual proposition upon which the committee reports read sepa- 
rately and a discussion had upon that proposition and then a vote 
taken upon it. You may proceed, Mr. Chadboume, to read your 
full report. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I think that is a very happy solution. 



REPORT OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 



That resolution No. 4. introduced by Mr. Dennison, of the public 
group, and providing tor joint committees of employers and em- 
ployees in each of the principal industries, was classified under the 
heading of " Collective bargaining " and its further consideration 
retained by the general committee. 

That resolution No. 5, introduced by Mr. Dennison, of the public 
group, and providing for alleviation of burden on employees during 
unemployment and stabilizing employment was classified under the 
heading of " Unemployment and unemployment insurance " and is 
reported to this conference with a recommendation that it be referred 
to the committee which the general committee hereafter suggests be 
created by the conference for consideration of that and other topics. 

That resolution No. 6, introduced by Mr. McNab, of the public 
group, and providing for the creation of a national board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration was classified by the general committee 
under the heading of "Mediation, conciliation, and arbitration" 
and retained bjr the general committee for subsequent consideration. 

That resolution No. 7, introduced by Mr. Dennison, of the public 
group, and providing for recognition of collective bargaining and 
the right of employers to deal either with freely elected shop com- 
mittees or trade-unions was classified by the general committee under 
the heading " Collective bargaining " and retained by them for 
subsequent consideration. 

That resolution No. 9, introduced by Mr. Russell, of the public 
group, and providing for an antiprofiteering act and public account- 
ancy of corporations was classified under the heading " High cost of 
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living " and the general committee recommends that it be referred 
to the committee already appointed on high cost of living. 

That proposal No. 10, introduced by the Secretary of Labor, being 
an " Outline of a plan for adjustment of labor disputes," was classi- 
fied under the heading " Mediation, conciliation, and arbitration " 
and retained by the general committee, for subsequent consideration 

That resolution No. 11 introduced by the labor group, relative to 
the steel strike, and reading as follows : 

Whereas the nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel industry of 
America affect^ not only the men and women directly concerned, but tends to 
disturb the relations between employers and workers throughout our indus- 
trial life; and 

Whereas this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries and 
bringing into being a better relation between employers and employees; and 

Whereas organized labor wishes to manifest its sincere and fair desire to 
prove helpful in immediately adjusting this pending great industrial conflict : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved^ That each group comprising this conference select two persons who 
may be members or nonmembers of this conference and these six so selected 
to constitute a committee to which shall be referred existing differences be- 
tween the workers and employers in the steel industry for adjudication and 
settlement. 

Pending the findings of this committee this conference requests the workers 
involved in this strike to return to work and the employers to reinstate them 
in their former positions. 

I read that resolution to call the conference's attention to the 
amendment, which is that the six appointed may either be members 
of or not members of this conference. 

It is reported to the conference by the general committee without 
recommendation, two of the groups in the committee having voted a 
majority against recommendation, but a majority, in number, of all 
the committee having voted in favor of the resolution being reported 
to the conference. 

That resolution No. 12, embodying propositions submitted by the 
labor group, was dealt with as follows : 

The, first three sections were classified under the heading of "col- 
lective bargaining " and retained by the general committee for sub- 
sequent consideration. 

Section 4 was classified under the heading "Miscellaneous" and 
retained by the general committee for subsequent consideration. 

Section .5 was classified under the heading of " Collective bargain- 
ing" and retained by the general committee for subsequent consid- 
eration. 

Section 6 was classified under the heading of "Hours of labor," 
and it is recommended to the conference that this section be referred 
to the committee, the creation of which is hereafter recommended for 
consideration of that topic. 

Section 7 was classified under the heading of "Wages," and it is 
recommended to the conference that it be referred to a committee, 
the creation of which is hereafter recommended to consider that 
topic. 

Sections 8 and 9 were classified under the heading of " Women and 
children in industry," and it is recommended to the conference that 
they be referred to a committee which it is hereafter recommended 
be created to consider that topic. 
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Section No. 10 was classified under the heading of "Mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration," and retained by the general commit- 
tee for subsequent consideration. 

Section No. 11 was classified under the heading of " Immigration," 
and it is recommended to the conference that it be referred to a com- 
mittee, which it is hereafter recommended be created to consider 
that topic. 

That resolution No. 13, introduced by Mr. Calloway, of the public 
group, and providing that individual initiative and enterprise be en- 
couraged, is recommended to the conference for adoption. 

That resolution No. 14, introduced by Mr. Kockefeller, of the 
public group, and providing for representation in industry was 
classified under the heading of " Collective bargaining " and re- 
tained by the general committee for subsequent consideration. 

That resolution No. 15j introduced by Mr. Loree, of the em- 
ployers' group, and providing that Congress appoint a committee to 
consider and prepare information as to population, wages, profits, 
income, etc., but amended to read as follows : 

Resolved^ That the Congress be requested to appoint a committee to consider 
the Information collected and reports made by the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies, with a view to their preparation and coordination, so that 
reasonably exact information may be had of the population, employed and un- 
employed, and period of unemployment, male and female, and their several 
activities so far as they may be classified; the home income and the income 
received from foreign investments, and the several sources of the same; the 
wages, hours of labor, salaries and profits of the principal industries and their 
aggregate; the surplus and the necessary deductions therefrom — depreciation; 
taxes, local. State, and Federal ; contributions to charities, current and endowed ; 
royalties, rents, interest, advertising, sales expenses, etc., the reserves necessary 
for the progress of an increasing population and the spendable income of man- 
agement and capital ; and. 

Resolved, That as the decennial census is to be taken in 1920 it is of the 
first importance that advantage be taken of this early opportunity to secure 
data that will aid in the prompt determination of facts illuminative of the 
industrial situation — 

is reported to the conference with recommendation for its adoption 
as amended. 

Resolution No. 16, introduced by the employers' group and being a 
statement of principles which should govern the employment rela- 
tion in industry is recommended to the conference for adoption with 
slight and unsubstantial amendments in wording only; the amend- 
ments being in verbiage and not substance, I shall not take your time 
to detail them to you. 

The conference is requested by the general committee to select 
three committees of nine members each, three from each group, to 
consider the following subjects : One committee on " Unemployment, 
unemployment insurance, and immigration;" another committee on 
'' Hours ' of labor, wages, and women and children in industry," 
and another committee on " Production and industrial and voca- 
tional training." 

As has been already stated in the text of this report, although 
not connectedly, the general committee retained under its own juris- 
diction the following subjects: " Collective bargaining," " Mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration," "Freedom of contract," and "Mis- 
cellaneous matters." 
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The committee desires me to present to the conference its recom- 
mendation that on account of committee meetings in the future the 
conference hold one regular meeting each day, except Sunday, from 
2.30 to 6 p. m., instead of two meetings, as at present, so that 
from 10 a. m. to 1 j). m. each day may be reserved for committee 
meetings, with the right on the part of the committees to meet at 
such other times as will not conflict with the conference meeting or 
meetings of their own groups. 

I make that report because I was directed to make it by the com- 
mittee; but since coming here this morning it has been suggested 
to me that the public would be much better served if the conference 
meetings were held in the morning and the committee meetings in 
the afternoon; and while I have no authority from the committee 
to make that suggestion, and do not make it, I put it forward in 
order that the conference may consider it in considering the whole 
question. 

In view of the fact that the committees suggested by the general 
committee have to be appointed by the groups, the general com- 
mittee asks me to request that immediately after this report is 
finished and prior to any discussion taking place upon any of the 
resolutions reported or recommended to the conference the confer- 
ence adjourn for one hour in order that the groups may have an 
opportunity to appoint their committees and be in a position to 
report their appointment to the conference upon its reassembling. 

I therefore move an adjournment for that period of time. 

The Chairman. Will you send up the report to the Chair, please ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Yes. 

Mr. Raskob. I want to call Mr. Chadbourne's attention to the 
fact that before we adjourn the conference wants to adopt or reject 
the resolution of the general committee recommending the appoint- 
ment of the several committees there. Mr. Chadbourne's motion of 
adjournment is that after that resolution is passed, then the several 
groups can meet and nominate the members of their groups to serve 
on those respective committees. The committees can thus be formed, 
and when the conference adjourns later in the day those committees 
will then be able to meet to-morrow morning and discuss the several 
matters which have been referred to them; 

Mr. Chadbourne. I withdraw that motion for adjournment in 
order that there may be a motion approving, if the conference 
choose to approve, the recommendations of the committee with re- 
spect to the appointment of these three committees, and I move that 
the conference do. 

The Chairman. Do what? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Do approve the appointment of the three com- 
mittees as suggested by the general committee. 

The Chairman. As 1 heard the report of the committee there were 
other matters in here than the appointment of the committees, that 
provision for the committees. There was, for instance, action taken 
regarding the resolution introduced by Mr. Calloway. 

Mr. Chadbourne. There was a very large resolution upon which 
action is recommended to this conference. 
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The Chairman. Is it your motion then that that part of the report 
recommending the appomtment of the committees be approved, and 
that then we take an adjournment? 

Mr. Chadbourne. It is. 

The Chairman. And that the remaining portion of the report be 
not acted on at this time? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Until one hour from now when we reassemble. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Chadbourne's 
motion. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I would like to make it half an hour, upon a 
suggestion. I believe we can do it in half an hour. 

Tlie Chairman. Those in favor of Mr. Chadbourne's motion will 
say " aye," those opposed " no." The " ayes " have it, and we are 
adjourned for one-half hour. 

(Thereupon the conference, at 11.05 a. m., took a recess for half 
an hoilr.) 

after recess. 

The Presiding Officer (Secretary Wilson in the chair). The con- 
ference will be in order. 

Secretary Lane has asked me, in his absence, to take temporary 
charge of the meeting. 

The first order of business will be the report of the respective 
groups relative to their selections of members of the committee. 

Mr. Baruch. The committee on unemployment, Messrs. Dennison, 
Feiss, and George James ; on hours of labor, etc., Robert Brookings, 
Mr. Titus, and Miss Tarbell; committee on production and indus- 
trial and vocational training, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Sweet, and Miss 
Bamum. 

The Presiding Officer. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, the labor group has not put in its 
committeemen upon the committee to consider the subject of the 
cost of living. If I may, I shall be very glad to announce the names 
of the committee, Mr. William H. Johnston, H. E. Wills, and Daniel 
J. Tobin ; on the committee on wages, hours, women and children in 
industry, Joseph F. Valentine, Mrs. Sara Conboy, and W. G. Lee; 
on immigration, unemployment, etc., Thomas A.^Kickert, P. J. Mc- 
Namara, and Paul Scharrenberg ; on production and industrial and 
vocational training-, John Donlin, M. F. Tighe, and Matthew WoU. 

The PREsmiNG Officer. Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, the employers' group nominate, on 
unemployment, insurance, and immigration, Messrs. Greene, Gray, 
and Fenton; on hours of labor, wages, women and children in in- 
dustry, Messrs. Loree, Ferguson, and Atkeson; on production and 
vocational training, M.essrs. Ferguson, Marston, and Greene. 

The Presiding Officer. Your secretary will read the next section 
of the report of the general committee that has not yet been acted 
upon. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

That resolution No. 4, introduced by Mr. Dennison, of the public group, and 
providing for joint committees of employers and employees in each of the 
principal industries, was classified under the heading of " Collective bargain- 
ing," and in further consideration retained by the general committee. 
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The Presiding Officer. You have heatd the report. What is 
your pleasure? 

Mr. Mahon. We do not understand it to be the intention of the 
conference to pass upon all that matter that has been referred to by 
the committee, do we? 

The Presiding Ofticer. Unless there is action on the part of the 
conference to the contrary. If it is understood that all these that are 
passed on by the general committee and are referred to other com- 
mittees are so referred without additional action, that will be the 
course pursued. If there is any objection to that course, I should 
like to hear it. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I move that the conference waive the rule 
unanimously and vote on that proposition as a conference. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

The Presiding Officer, It has been moved and seconded that the 
rule be waived and the conference vote upon this question as a con- 
ference. 

Mr. Fish. What is the question ? 

Mr. Hutchinson. The motion was to make it unanimous. 

The Presiding Officer. You have heard the motion. 

Mr. Spargo. What is the meaning of the motion — ^that we vote 
upon the recommendation of the committee that the subject of col- 
lective bargaining be retained by the general committee? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Yes. 

Mr. Spargo. I should like to ask the chairman of the general com- 
mittee, through you, if I may, Mr. Chairman, whether that implies 
that the whole subject of collective bargaining is being simply re- 
tained temporarily by the committee for further consideration, or 
whether that committee regards itself as the committee to make 
recommendations to the conference on the subject. 

Mr. Chadbourne. It regards itself as the committee to make rec- 
ommendations to the conference on collective bargaining. 

Mr. Spargo. Thank you. 

The Presiding Officer. You have heard the motion. 

Mr. GoMPERS. What is the purpose of the motion? To waive the 
group voting ? I would like to know what is the purpose. 

Mr. Chadbourne. The matter is of such unimportance that it did 
not seem to me necessary to take the time of the conference to vote 
in croups upon the question as to whether the general committee 
shall keep the subject of collective bargaining. That was the pur- 
pose of the motion. 

The Presiding Officer. What is the pleasure of the conference ? 

Mr. Easkob. I would like to raise a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The Presiding Officer. Mr. Easkob. 

Mr. Easkob. I take it that it is no part of the work of this confer- 
ence to dictate to the general committee as to whether they should 
or should not keep this question. I think the chairman of our com- 
mittee in reporting to this conference that we would keep the subject 
of collective bargaining was just making a progress report, and that 
no action on that is necessary until such time as we report the sub- 
ject of collective bargaining back to this conference, with or without 
a recommendation. I think that report is just as a matter of infor- 
mation, and should be so received. 
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The Presiding Officer. You have heard the motion to suspend the 
rules. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I withdraw that motion, Mr. Chairman. I think 
Mr. Kaskob is right. If I can have a second, I will withdraw my 
motion. 

The Presiding Officer. If there is no objection, this section will 
be retained by the committee. 

It is so ordered. 

The next in order will be read. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

That resolution No. 5, introduced by Mr. Dennison, of the public group, and 
providing for alleviation of burden on employees during unemployment, and 
stabilizing employment, was classified under the heading of " Unemployment 
and unemployment insurance," and is reported to this conference with a recom- 
mendation that it be referred to the committee which the general committee 
hereafter suggests be created by the conference for consideration of that and 
other topics. 

The Presiding Officer. If there is no objection, it will be so 
referred. 

It is so referred. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

That resolution No. 6, introduced by Mr. McNab, of the public group, andl 
providing for the creation of a national board of conciliation and arbitration 
was classified by the general committee under the heading of " Mediation, Con- 
ciliation, and Arbitration," and retained by the general committee for subse- 
quent consideration. 

The Presiding Officer. If there is no objection, it will be so re- 
tained. 

It is so ordered. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

That resolution No. 7, introduced by Mr. Dennison, of the public group, pro- 
viding for the recognition of collective bargaining and the right of employers 
to deal either with freely elected shop committees or trade-unions was classi- 
fied by the general committee under the heading *' Collective bargaining " and 
retained by them for subsequent consideration. 

The Presiding Officer. If there is no objection, it willbe so re- 
tained. 

It is so ordered. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

That resolution No. 9, introduced by Mr. Russell of the public group and pro- 
viding for antiproflteering act and public accountancy of corporations, was 
classified under the heading ** High Cost of Living," and the general committee 
recommends that it be referred to the committee already appointed on " high 
cost of living." 

The Presiding Officer. If there are no objections it will be so re- 
ferred. So ordered. 
The Secretary (reading) : 

That proposal No. 10, introduced by the Secretary of Labor, being an " Out- 
line of a Plan for Adjustment of Labor Disputes," was classified under the 
heading " Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration," and retained by the gen- 
eral committee for subsequent consideration. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objection it will be so retained. 
So ordered. 
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The Secretary (reading) : 

That resolution No. 11, introduced by the labor group, relative to the steel 
strike, and reading, as follows: 
" Whereas the nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel Industryi of 

America affects not only the men and women directly concerned but tends 

to disturb the relations between employers and workers throughout our in- 

xiustrial life; and 
"Whereas this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries 

and bringing into being a better relation between employers and employees; 

and 
"Whereas organized labor wishes to manifest its sincere and fair desire to 

prove helpful in immediately adjusting this pending industrial conflict : There- 
fore be it 

" ResoVved, That each group comprising this conference select two persons 
who may be members or nonmembers of this conference, and these six so 
selected to constitute a committee to * which shall be referred existing differ- 
ences between the workers and employers in the steel industry for adjudication 
and settlement. 

" Pending the findings of this committee this conference requests the workers 
involved in this strike to return to work and the employers to reinstate them 
in their former positions. 

" That resolution is reported to the conference by the general committee with- 
out recommendation, two of the groups in the committee having voted a majority 
against the recommendation, but a majority, in number, of all the committee 
having voted in favor of the resolution being reported to the conference." 

Mr. WoLL. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption and the approval 
of the resolution as reported by the committee. 

Mr. Sheppard. I second that motion. 

The Presiding Officer. It has been moved and seconded that the 
resolution as reported by the committee be adopted. The motion 
is now before you for consideration. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment, that the reso- 
lution be referred back for further consideration by the committee. 
If there is a second, I shall be glad to state my reasons. 

A Voice. I second it. 

The Presiding Officer. It has been moved and seconded that the 
resolution be referred back for further consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Spargo. My reason for asking that the matter be referred 
back to the committee for further consideration is, briefly stated, 
that in the section of the conference to which I belong there is 
already pending a discussion upon a motion dealing with the same 
substantial matter. This group was not able to finish its discussion, 
and it would be manifestly unfair, as I believe, to take a vote upon 
a matter of such importance if there are other proposals dealing with 
it which ought to be considered by the compittee reporting the reso- 
lution to this body. 

The Presiding Officer. Any further discussion ? The question is 
on the amendment oifered by Mr. Spargo. How does the public 
group vote, Mr. Baruch? 

Mr. Baruch. I will have to poll the public vote. 

The Presiding Officer. How does the labor group vote ? 

(No response.) 

The Presiding Officer. How does the public group vote? 

Mr. Baruch. No. 

The Presiding Officer. How does the labor group vote? 

Mr. GoMPERs. We vote no. 
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The Presiding Officer. How does the employers' group vote? 

Mr. Wheeler. It votes no. Mr. Chairman. 

The Presiding Officer. The amendment is lost. The hour of 
adjournment having arrived, the conference will adjourn until 2.30 
o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2.30 
o'clock p. m.) 

after recess. 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. 

The Secretary. The Chair directs me to state that Mr. James J. 
Forrester, president of the Order of Railway Clerks, has been sub- 
stituted for Mr. Bert M. Jewell as a delegate to the National Indus- 
trial Conference on the part of the public, under the rules. 

The Chair wishes also that a request be made that the members 
of the new committee on high cost of living assemble directly upon 
adjournment at this side of the speaker's stand; the committee on 
unemployment, left center ; the committee on wages and hours, right 
center; and the committee on production at the right of the stand, 
for the purpose of organization, or at least naming a time when they 
shall meet, and to receive the assignment of their committee rooms. 

The Chairman. The motion before the conference was made by 
Mr. Woll this morning that resolution No. 11 be adopted. What is 
your pleasure, gentlemen? Resolution No. 11 is that presented by 
Mr. Gompers. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot. I desire to make a point of order, namely, that this 
topic is not germane to the business of this conference, and ask the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The Chairman. The point of order is made by Dr. Eliot that this 
resolution is not germane to the purposes of the conference. The 
call for this conference provides: 

For the purpose of reaching, if possible, some common ground of agreement 
and action with regard to the future conduct of industries, I desire to obtain 
the combined judgment of representative employers, representative employees, 
and representatives of the general public conversant with these matters, and 
for the accomplishment of that purpose I have decided to call a conference of five 
persons to be selected by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, five persons to be selected by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 15 persons to be selected by the American Federation of Labor, three 
persons to be selected by the farming organizations, two persons to be 
selected by the investment bankers, to confer with 15 representatives of 
the general public whom I shall select, these representatives to meet in the 
city of Washington on October 6, 1919, for the purpose of consulting together 
on the great and vital questions affecting our industrial life and their con- 
sequent effect upon all our people, to discuss such methods as have already 
been tried out of bringing capital and labor into close cooperation, and to 
canvass every relevant feature of the present industrial situation, for the 
purpose of enabling us to work out, if possible, in a genuine spirit of coopera- 
tion a practicable method of association based upon a real community of in- 
terest, which will redound to the welfare of all our people. 

The wastages of war have seriously interfered with the natural course of 
our industrial and economic development. The nervous tension of our people 
has not yet relaxed to normal. The necessity of devising at once methods by 
which we can speedily recover from this condition and obviate the wasteful- 
ness caused by the continued interruption of many of our important indus- 
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trial entei-prlses by strikes and lockouts emphasizes the need for a meeting 
of minds in a conference such as I have suggested. I am sure that your or- 
ganization will gladly bear the expenses of its own representatives to a con- 
ference called for such an important purpose, etc. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot. May I ask what the paper is from which you have 
just read? 

The Chairman. That is the letter sent by President Wilson, ad- 
dressed to those who were appointed as delegates. This particular 
letter is addressed to Mr. Alexander, managing director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

Dr. Eliot. And what date does it bear? 

The Chairman. The 3d of September, 1919. 

Dr. Eliot. May I call the attention of the Chair and the meeting 
to the fact that that letter was written before this conference was 
called ? I submit that that letter is also wholly irrelevant ; that the 
delegates who are iiow here are here because of a letter of invitation 
received by telegraph from the President of the United States, and 
he had at that time written this previous letter, which was not sent 
to the invited delegates, and therefore it does not contain a definition 
of what is germane to this conference. However, the letters we all 
received — ^letters of invitation — did say what we were expected to 
consider and deal with. My letter oi invitation specified — and I 
believe mine was like all of the rest — that we were to consider new 
relations between capital and labor, and the implication was strong 
that they were to be better relations, more hopeful relations. I sub- 
mit to the Chair and the meeting that we ought to turn immediately 
to the consideration of propositions which, in the judgment of the 
conference, will tend to create new and better relations between capi- 
tal and labor, and that that really is our whole business. 

The Chairman. I think I can agree with what Dr. Eliot has said, 
both from his own statement and the letter which I have just read, 
that in calling this conference the President had the hope that it 
might be possible to devise new methods or discover old ones by which 
a better relation would be established between capital and labor. The 
purpose he had in view, imdoubtedly, was to present the industrial 
situation in the United States to this body of select men, and it seems 
to me it must be for you to determine whether or not any matter that 
is brought before you is germane to the broad question as to how 
capital and labor can be brought together, and if the question as to 
some particular strike, in your judgment, is a matter that should be 
dealt with by this conference for the purpose of coming to a better 
relationship between employer and employee, that matter can prop- 
erly be taken up by you, and it becomes a question of judgment for 
the conference, because it has full power in its hands. 

The point of order is not well taken. 

Is there any further discussion upon the motion made by Mr. WoU ? 

Mr. Chadbotjrne. Mr. Chairman, I want to oifer an amendment or 
substitute for the motion before the conference. [Reading :] 

Whereas it is tlie belief of the conference that the conduct of modern industry 
is beset with difficulties, among which the most perplexing is the relation of 
the wage earner to management and employer ; and 
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Whereas it is the belief of the conference that there can be no problem to 
those having faith in* the efficacy of American institutions which is insoluble 
by painstaking investigation and candid negotiation ; and 

Whereas the conference believes that the general public are fast reaching the 
conclusion that they have so large an interest in every dispute which 
threatens the peace of the community or the orderly continuation of productive 
processes that they are ready to condemn any who may decline to submit 
their grievances to the test of conference, and will no longer tolerate the 
action of any, whether they speak for labor or for capital, who endeavor to 
obtain or retain advantages by the mere exercise of physical or economic 
force; and 

Whereas it is the further belief of the conference that the general public's 
interest can not be protected unless every serious labor dispute is publicly 
examined and its issues determined by process of negotiation between the 
employers and representatives of a majority of their employees; and 

Whereas many serious labor disputes are now pending in many industries 
throughout the country : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference, in order to manifest its sincere desire to 
prove helpful in adjusting these conflicts and in the belief that out of their 
adjustment and the means suggested therefor will grow machinery for the 
reconciliation of future difficulties, offer to the employers and those engaged in 
such strikes to appoint six of its number, two from each group, to constitute a 
committee to act in the following manner under the following conditions : 

The strikers in all industries taking advantage of this offer shall return to 
work at once and the employers shall agree to receive them back; then imme- 
diate and properly guarded elections shall be held by all the employees in each 
plant, both those now out on strike and those remaining in the employ of the 
several companies, to elect by a majority vote of all employees in each plant 
representatives to meet and confer with representatives to be designated by the 
employers in an effort to reconcile existing differences. And in case some or 
all of such differences shall remain unadjusted the committee of six so appointed 
by this conference shall arbitrate such differences, their decision to be final. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

The Chairman. You have heard the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Chadbourne. Is there any discussion? If not we will proceed to 
vote. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, I submit for the decision of the chair 
that all propositions of this liature may be read on the floor, but 
must then go to the general committee. They can not be acted 
upon here on the floor. 

The Chairman. Do you mean by that, Dr. Eliot, that no amend- 
ment can be made to a motion that is brought out of the committee 
of fifteen without that amendment being resubmitted to the com- 
mittee ? 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, this proposition is not a legitimate 
amendment. It is a new proposition, very, very different from the 
one already before us from the group of labor. It contains ex- 
ceedingly contentious matter. As I said before, I believe all such 
matters, all such contentious matters, are quite out of the province 
of this conference. 

The Chairma'n. The house has the matter before it and can lay 
the motion on the table if it chooses, and so remove it from con- 
tention. The question is upon the proposition presented by Mr. 
Chadbourne as a substitute for the Gompers amendment. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, without discussing generally the 
substitute in its general application I would like to know what Mr. 
Chadbourne has in mind when he says the decision of the six shall 
be final. 
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Mr. Chadbourne. That an agreement shall be made between the 
representatives so elected by the employees and the employers to 
take the ruling of the six as final. 

Mr. Gompers. Now, the resolution or the substitute as offered is 
a departure from not only the resolution but the intent and purpose 
of the resolution. The resolution was intended to deal with a par- 
ticularly acute situation, and that the^^djustment of that situation 
would tend to bring about a bettefi feeling and understanding 
throughout all labor and all employers and give us a chance to go on 
and work out a program such as the conference may work out. I 
prefer not to discuss the original resolution just now, but reserve my 
right to discuss it when it is before the house, if the substitute is not 
adopted. 

The Chairman. How does the labor group vote upon the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Chadbourne? 

Mr. Gompers. This proposition has just come to us 

Mr. Chadbourne. We want an adjournment to consider. 

The Chairman. Under the rules you are entitled to an adjourn- 
ment. We will adjourn for 20 minutes. 

(Thereupon, at 3.07 o'clock p. m., the conference took a recess for 
20 minutes.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. The question is 
on Mr. Chadbourne's amendment, I believe, on which he asked an 
adjournment. Are you ready to vote? What is the vote of the cen- 
tral group ? 

Mr. Baruch. Against. 

The Chairman. What is the vote of the labor group ? 

Mr. Gompers. Against. 

The Chairman. What is the vote of the employers' group ? 

Mr. Wheei^r. Against. 

The Chairman. I think that is one of the most happy circum- 
stances of this conference. It is the only time upon which a position 
has been taken unanimously. 

I ask, now, for a vote on the original motion, presented by Mr. 
Gompers from the committee of fifteen. What is the vote of the 
central group ? 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, I think that this resolution is of 
sufficient importance to require some discussion or consideration be- 
fore we reach a vote. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is regret- 
table not only from our point of view, as representing the labor 
group, but the point of view of fair-minded employers and fair- 
minded representatives of the public, to defeat the resolution pre- 
sented by us. 

If you can look anywhere in the history of the struggle of labor 
to emerge from the condition of slavery to serfdom and from serf- 
dom to wage labor, and can find any proposition so generous and so 
comprehensive and yielding as the one which we have proposed, I 
shall be glad to be silenced for a long time to come. 
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Everyone admits that the steel strike situation is one of first im- 
portance, one which affects vitally the interests of employers, and 
wage earners in nearly every industry of our country. 

1 shall not attempt to criticise the action of anyone in connection 
with the steel strike. I do know this, that away back in June of this 
year I addressed a letter couched in respectful terms, addressed 
to the executive officer of he United States Steel Corporation, in 
which the subject matter of viae situation then was presented to him 
and his associates, and 'in which I asked that a committee might be 
received by him, and that they might confer and discuss some mat- 
ters affecting the rights and the welfare of the iron and steel work- 
ers in the employ of that corporation. 

From that day to this, now nearly six months, I have had neither 
an answer nor even an acknowledgment of the receipt of that letter. 
Later, some months after, the chosen representatives, duly elected 
and selected by the workers, went to the office of the corporation 
and asked for a conference. They were told to reduce their matter 
to writing. They did so, and received a reply — ^a reply which was 
not vouchsafed to me; a reply in which extraneous matter, matter 
never dreamed of by the men asking for the conference was, to use 
the parlance of the street, lugged in for effect, and a denial given to 
the right of these people to meet with the executives of the steel 
corporation. An answer was given in which the disavowal was 
made, that they had not in mind the "closed shop," if you please — 
and I trust that the official reporter will use, when I speak of the 
*' closed shop," the quotation marks. 

One would imagine that there was a great concession which was 
asked. Are we, at this time, in this year of grace 1919, having driven 
political autocracy from off the face of the globe, to submit servilely 
to an industrial autocrat ? The time has gone by when any man can 
say that he is master of all he surveys. Some degree of democracy, 
some opportunity for fair and full consideration, must be accorded to 
the workers— the workers not corralled in the plants and under the 
supervision of the superintendents and foremen and executive officers, 
but in a place where they can express themselves in their own way 
and formulate their own grievances, and formulate the remedies and 
the relief they ask. 

Because men are workers, wage earners, is no reason that they are, 
therefore, inferior to the highest officer in any corporation. 

These men were impatient; these men were anxious to have an 
opportunity afforded them to demonstrate their right to be heard — 
the right to be heard not only by their own voice but the right to be 
heard by their council. They did not ask to be heard by a counsellor 
at law; they had had their fingers burned quite too frequently by 
contamination with so large a number of the members of the legal 
profession ; but by representatives of their own choosing — worfanen — 
men who have acquired a little better opportunity of presenting the 
cause of labor than had they ; men of a little more polish ; men of a 
little more persuasiveness; men who could not be driven off their 
feet by any attempt to coerce them or to dominate them, but men who 
were representatives of the workers, to speak in the name of and by 
the right of the workers. 

186988—20 8 
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The United States Steel Corporation denies this right, and where 
comes in the consistency? The United States Steel Corporation is 
a federation of steel corporations, and the representatives of that 
federation of steel corporations speak in the name of all of these 
corporations, and they not only speak as oflBicers and representatives 
but they have the best legal brains in the country coming from any- 
where to present and defend the cause of the steel corporation. 

•The men, as I said, were impatient, so impatient that I did not 
know to what extent. With my associates, I tried to intervene, and 
had a time set for the inauguration of a strike postponed in com- 
pliance with the request of the President of the United States. There 
were a half dozen of the executive officers of the organizations in- 
volved, out of 24 organizations involved, who had declared that they 
did want the strike postponed from September 22 until after the 
conference called by the Resident of the United States. Everything 
that could be done by these men, as well as my other associates and 
myself, was done to try to bring about that postponement, but when 
these men who had been actively taking part in the effort to postpone 
the strike came upon the ground and saw the conditions of the situ- 
ation as they were, when they realized that every action was being 
taken which wealth and power and influence, political, monetary, and 
economic, could command, with the wholesale discharges of men, for 
no reason other than they were members of the organization of iron 
and steel workers in the various branches, when these men came upon 
the ground they withdrew their position and found that that strike 
was inevitably to come whether these officers of the organization 
willed it or not. 

The fact of the matter was that these men had been so coerced and 
mistreated for years that for the first time since they were employed 
to any considerable number they wanted to show by their numbers 
that they were sincere in the demands that they hoped to have yielded 
to them, or at least some of them. 

The steel corporation said that the committee representing or 
assuming to represent the employees of the corporation did not repre- 
sent any appreciable number. Well, how could it be demonstrated 
that they did represent the men ? Surely a vote could not be taken 
upon that subject in the plants; but the men rushed right out on 
strike ; and I may say this, too, that the officers of the organizations 
and the company having in charge the organization of the men and 
the conduct of the strike which has occurred were impressed further 
by this fact, that if the strike was discountenanced or disapproved 
the men would not only have come out on strike but that the organ- 
izers of the I. W. W., the organizers of the Bolsheviki, were on the 
ground, and were anxious and willing and would have taken charge 
of the strike. The officers of the organizations had no alternative, 
then, but to go along and help lead the strike in something like the 
American concept of right and of peace and to maintain tne public 
peace. 

I shall not even attempt to refer to the things which have occurred, 
the denial of free assemolage, the right of meeting, the right of free 
speech, not only on the public highways but on private lots owned by 
private individuals and conceded to the men to hold their public 
meetings in the open air on private property. I shall not even dwell 
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upon the fact of the closing up of the meeting rooms, rooms where 
the officers of the local unions were located, for which rent was paid, 
and in which the secretary and other officers were conducting the 
ordinary business of the unions and of the strike, of the denial of 
the opportunity of the men and the leaders to counsel with the men 
and advise them along the lines that they should maintain the peace 
by all meaiis, and that they should commit no overt act, and not to 
allow themselves to be provoked. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the strike is on. I want to call your attention 
to the fact that to a very great extent the organized labor movement 
of America has its contractual relations with employers. I will 
not pretend to say that all these agreements and contracts are held 
to be inviolate arid that they are not sometimes broken ; but I venture 
to say this : That there is no means devised by any body of men so 
calculated to maintain industrial peace between employers and em- 
ployees as the much misunderstoSa and misrepi^nt^d American 
labor movement. Our organizations have agreements with thou- 
sands and thousands of employers. Many of them are blanket agree- 
ments covering the entire industry. A number of them apply to 
particular localities. They have worked out satisfactorily. 

In addition there has grown up in Great Britain a great system 
of organization, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and in England 
it is the practice of their everyday lives in industry that these joint 
conferences are held and adjustments reached. The industrial coun- 
cils which have been created within the past few years in England 
are doing the work very largely to maintain industrial peace. Of 
course, anyone can say, " How about the strike of the railway men 
in England?" 

My answer is that that is a temporary rupture of the relations 
between those men and their employers; and what did we find? 
That it was not the railway men who asked for conferences and 
arbitration, but it was the (jovernment of the country that came to 
the railway men and finally brought about conciliation and adjust- 
ment of the dispute. If those men had been practically unorganized, 
each man dependent upon his own whim or fancy, and a law unto 
himself — if he or they as individuals could have begun on a strike 
of such proportions, what, I ask, would have been the situation in 
England? 

In Germany current reports show that industrial conference boards 
are now created, and the statement is made that a proposition by the 
workmen of Germany for the creation of such an industrial board 
in 1918 would have been very much better for the country, because 
the demands of labor have become in 1919 very much more radical 
than they were in 1918. 

Gentlemen, let me present this thought to you: You may vote, 
and no doubt will vote, as you please; but I think that you should 
hesitate to negative the resolution proposed by this labor group. 
You may not know us; you may not know our character, the char- 
acter of our work, the responsibilities which bear upon us, and the 
effort we try to make to maintain the best possible relations between 
employers and employees; but just let me impress upon you that 
this whole world of ours is in a state of unrest, and out of this war 
from which we have so triumphantly emerged — ^that war for which 
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SO many sacrifices have been made — the men and women of America 
are determined that we shall never again go back to prewar condi- 
tions and concepts ; that there must be established a new understand- 
ing of the relations of man to man in this life and the life of our 
Nation and in industry. We demand a voice in the determination 
of the conditions under which we will give service; we demand a 
voice in determining those things which make life either fair and 
worth living or not; we demand that the workers shall have that 
voice not only as supplicants but by right. 

' I suppose you may be astonished when I have completed what 
I am just about to state — ^that the I. W. W., the Bolshevists of 
America, take exactly the same position that the employers do. 
We ask for conference and for agreement. The I. W. W. says, 
"We will enter into no agreement with employer," and I wonder 
how many representing the public, and how many representing the 
employers will go upon record as declaring that they will not enter 
into agreements with workmen or unions? The 1. W. W. takes 
identically that position, except that you do it from the viewpoint 
of employers and they do it upon what they regard as the viewpoint 
of labor. With the denial of that theory, that declaration, we are 
in entire agreement and accord. With the theory of the confisca- 
tion of the property of employers we are at absolute variance. But 
we demand a living wage that shall insure the workers of America 
a proper standard of living ; that the wives and the children of the 
workers may live as becomes American women and American chil- 
dren. We have never yet made an assault — and it is furthest from 
our thought — upon the rights of property or the rights of manage- 
ment; but I say to you, gentlemen, you may win this steel strike 
unless you consent that it shall be adjusted after the fashion that 
we have so liberally proposed; but if you reject that method, and 
the steel strike goes on and lasts a month, or two or three months, 
and drags out, and you have won, and these men are going about 
the country and preaching the doctrine of their unbearable condi- 
tions and the tyranny which they experience and the injustices 
which have been meted out to them, then, whatever betide, you 
have sown the seed and will bear the consequence. 

Our movement is constructive in character. You may dislike it. 
You may dislike us well enough or sufficiently not to wish to meet 
with us in our representative capacity; you may not want to enter 
into agreements with us; but let me say this to you: You will 
either come to agreement with us or you will destroy the ability 
of the men in our movement to stand up for the right. We will 
be discarded as impotent or unfaithful; and if you discard us, if 
you decline to enter into agreements with us, you will have some- 
body to deal with, and you will not find them arguing and appealing 
to you. 

I think that the resolution which this group has oifered is of such 
a character, to meet a critical situation, to curb this widespread dis- 
content from extending, to help in tranquilizing the conscience and 
the judgment and the actions of the people of our country, to try 
to establish better relations between employers and employees, work- 
ers and employers, as to commend itself to you, and I trust that 
the vote will be to carry this resolution unanimously. In any event, 
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we shall feel now and for the future that we have done our whole 
duty in the premises. 

In the treaty of peace, the covenant of the League of Nations, 
the draft convention, and the labor draft it declares for the right 
not only of organization and joint collective bargaining — practically 
the declarations which have been submitted to mis conference — ^but 
as well for the right of the workers of the world to decent standards 
of living. If all that has been tried and is being tried amounts to 
nil, I repeat we shall have done our duty in the light that we have, 
in the consciousness that the future will sustain our position. 

The resolution is of such a character that I commend the spirit of 
it as much as I do its text. It is an oflfer to settle this strike. If 
we were less confident of the justice of that cause we should not 
have presented any such proposition, or we could be outvoted for it, 
too ; but somehow or other I have the faith in men and women that, 
if the truth is presented to them, they are not going to run away 
from it. 

In the hope that this resolution may be adopted, I want to thank 
you, Mr. Chairman and the delegates, for giving me the opportunity 
of discussing it as I have. 

Mr. McNab. Mr. Chairman, I move that this subject matter be 
postponed until Friday afternoon's meeting. I am sure no 'man in 
this assemblage listened to Mr. Gompers without realizing the im- 
portance of the proposition of arbitration here presented. I do not 
believe that this assemblage has given that the weight and importance 
that it merits. Arbitration of these disputes is a part of our civiliza- 
tion. If we had had arbitration internationally 7,000,000 men would 
be alive to-day that are now dead and $120,000,000,000 of wasted 
capital could be used for making better men and women, and better 
conditions; and I do not think that this industrial conference, sit- 
ting here by appointment of the President of the United States and 
by invitation extended through the President, labor and capital can 
afford an undigested and hasty consideration of this all-important 
subject and vote upon it at this time and perhaps yote it down. 

I feel as we stand here, after these days of deliberation, that the 
only practical suggestion that has been offered is this thing to 
arbitrate a concrete proposition. It may be that we are not assem- 
bled under presidential call to act upon individual instances of 
strikes, but whether that be so or not there is not any question that 
before this assemblage rejects an important proposition like this it 
must offer a substitute ; it must assume the affirmative. 

We are not waiting, sitting here day after day, to negative every 
proposition that is offered in good faith by good men to ameliorate 
a horrible condition. I feel as if we have negatively. disposed of one 
thing after another. If I may use the expression, when the im- 
mortal Daniel O'Connell listened in the House of Parliament to some 
stammering speaker who said, " I conceive, I conceive, I conceive,'^ 
he said, "Mr. Speaker, this man has conceived three times and 
brought forth nothing." 

We have been here now seven days, and this is the only concrete 
proposition that has been presented, and I believe if we postpone 
it three days, the situation will percolate throughout this assemblage^ 
and the men who are prepared to vote against this will at least 
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offer something else to relieve the situation that is amounting to 
civil war, and in the interest of harmony and bringing this body 
into a homogeneous instrumentality to carry out the purposes for 
which it has assembled, I offer the motion that this whole subject 
matter go over until Friday, and let us hear from those who offer 
a substitute to the proposition advanced so ably by Mr. Gompers. 

The Chairman. Miss Wald. 

Miss Wald. Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak for a moment 
to the amendment of Mr. Gompers's original resolution, which has 
perhaps not been made clear. Is there a method provided for the 
selection of such a personnel outside of the conference ? 

The Chairman. Inside or outside, was that it? 

Miss Wald. I understood it to be outside, because it had a part 
which I think is very essential. People who are here, came together 
for the very solemn purpose of securing all of the evidence and all of 
the wisdom, that there might something be developed, some method 
devised, that would prevent in the future industrial disasters, almost 
warfare. People were asked upon the invitation of the President to 
abandon personal responsibilities, however serious those might be, 
and, therefore, there is a natural, reasonable objection to deflecting 
this conference from the solemn obligations and the purpose for 
which it was assembled. Mr. Gompers's amendment in part met 
that objection, and as it is the only concrete thing before us, and 
as that strike has been brought before the conference, and as his 
proposal would bring out facts in dispute, upon which it is absolutely 
necessary that the public, not only in the conference but the public 
at large, should have information, it seemed to me that it was a valid 
motion to consider, and I, therefore, speak to have that one objection 
removed, that the personnel here represented would not- under the 
amendment be involved in that very serious responsibility that has 
been proposed under Mr. Gompers's resolution. 

Mr. McNab. I ask for my motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The motion of Mr. McNab that this matter be 
postponed until Friday has not been seconded. I hear no second 
to that motion to postpone. 

Mr. Titus. Mr. Chairman, I will take pleasure in seconding that 
motion. 

The Chairman. The motion is made and seconded that this matter 
be postponed until the meeting on Friday. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sheppard. I am decidedly opposed to postponement, unless this 
conference will do something to give the assurance to the American 
people that thev are going to do something on Friday, or some 
other day. If tne time of postponement is to be set in consideration 
of this subject, if need be, or a kindred subject that will hold out 
some hope of an amicable adjustment of these affairs, I am per- 
fectly willing to subscribe to the idea of postponing this particular 
<]uestion, but we should use the time in debating something relative 
to, rather than go off on a lot of detail and divert our minds from 
the main object. The gentlemen who are assembled here, and the 
ladies in this conference, impress me with the fact that they have 
minds of their own. It does not take them until Friday to find 
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out, in common parlance, "where they are at." They know right 
now. Is this conference going to do something that the representa- 
tives of labor may convey to their followers, "We gave you good 
advice when we asked you to wait, and here is the evidence of it"? 
But what have we got in our hands to say to those whom we are 
trying to represent that further postponement will result in any 
good ? The members of the four brotherhoods, if you please, out of 
respect to the President of the United States, have said to their 
followers, " Wait." 

They waited all during the war, when they had an opportunity 
to take that which was in their grasp, and they would not do it. 
They are waiting now, have been waiting. This is not a new subject. 
Every man and woman in this house is familiar with practically 
all that is involved. I respectfully submit, sir, that we ought to be 
prepared to meet this issue, and we ought to know what we may 
expect. 

I take the position that whenever I differ with the proposition 
pending before a conference of which I am a part I am supposed to 
confine myself to that subject and support it, unless I have in my 
belief something that will serve the purpose better. 

I would be very glad indeed, from my own standpoint, to have 
some representative of the public, some representative of the em- 
ployers' group, get up here and propose something that they think 
is better than that offered by labor. I challenge you to do it, sir — 
every one of you. 

You may think we are devoting our attention to our craft idea 
or trade-union methods. It is nothing of the kind. It is in good 
faith, for the purpose of doing that which is good. Every man who 
subscribes to it risks his own future in the labor world. Whoever 
heard tell of two men attempting to combat four before this time? 
That is what it means — labor interests in the hands of two repre- 
sentatives only, while on the other side there are four. What more 
can be said on behalf of labor ? 

If I were in the presence of a graduating class in some high school 
or in a kindergarten, I would not expect anything different, but 
among men who control the affairs of this Nation, many of them, 
or who are important factors, men who are not in the habit of asking 
anybody what they shall do, but are in the habit of telling people 
what to do, it seems to me they ought to be in a position to say right 
now what they will do on this proposition or they ought to propose 
some other proposition for labor to pass upon. 

Mr. LoREE. The men in the employers' group came here at the in- 
vitation of the President of the United States, Mr. Chairman, for 
a perfectly definite purpose. In his letter of September 3 the Presi- 
dent said that " for the purpose of reaching, if possible, some com- 
mon ground of agreement and action with regard to the future con- 
duct of industry '" he was calling this conference, and for the accom- 
plishment of tnat purpose he had decided upon it. Our objection, 
first, to this motion and this amendment is that it diverts us from the 
purpose of the conference. Our objection, in the second place, is 
the wide field we would have to wander over if we permit ourselves 
to be diverted. 
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In the New York Sun of this morning there is a list of strikes in 
the city of New York, which the Sun says it obtained at the offices 
of Ernest Bohme, the secretary of the Central Federation Union 
of Greater New York, and which covers strikes of unions possessed 
of American Federation of Labor charters only, involving some 13 
varieties of interests and involving 120,000 men, to which the Sun 
adds its estimate of unclassified 60,000 and nonstrikers thrown out 
of work, 60,000, a total of 220,000 men. 

Further than that, if an ounce of prevention is better than a 

Eound of cure, then rather than cure these existing strikes we should 
e turning our attention to the prevention of the coal strike, which is 
scheduled for the 1st of November. 

Emerson has said that the crime of modem civilization is the turn- 
ing aside from the main purpose to serve a turn here or there; and 
we submit that we ought not to be turned aside from the main purpose 
for which we came here to serve a turn here and there over this very 
widespread field. 

Our third position in regard to the matter is that it has already 
been considered by the President of the United States. This strike 
was called for the 22d of September, and a week or ten days before 
that date the President of the United States addressed a letter to the 
people who had called the strike, calling their attention to the fact 
that this conference was about to meet and asking them to postpone 
the strike until after this conference had met and reached a con- 
clusion. So that I submit that the President of the United States him- 
self having taken into consideration the situation as he saw it growing, 
that it was no proper part of the business of this conference to con- 
sider it, he did not refer it to this conference, but asked the people 
who called the strike to postpone it until after the conference had 
attended to the proper business for which it was called together. 

Our fourth objection is that, called as we are to advise the Presi- 
dent, we have been incorporated into the executive branch of the 
Government, and the question has been under consideration and is 
now under consideration by the legislative branch of the Grovemment. 

On the 22d day of September, the day that the strike was called, 
the Secretary of the Senate read resolution No. 108, introduced by Mr. 
Kenyon, reading as follows : 

Whereas a strike of the employees of the steel mills of the United States has 

been called; and 
Whereas such strike adds to the troublesome conditions already existing, and 

becomes a question of great public moment ; and 
Whereas it is the duty of Congress to investigate the causes and purposes of 

such strike, and see if the situation can in any way be relieved by Federal 

action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate is hereby instructed to immediately Investigate such strike and report to 
the Senate within the shortest possible time the causes and reasons therefor. 

And on the 23d of September Mr. Kenyon advised that it was the 
purpose of his resolution to have a representation of the great third 
party to these strikes, the people of the United States — ^that he pro- 
posed to face the situation, find out the facts, give it all publicity, 
and see if there is anything the American Congress can do. 

I do not think it is within the power of this conference, a branch of 
the executive division of the Government, to take over, without direc- 
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tion from the President himself, the consideration of any subject 
that is now being considered by the legislative branch of the Grov- 
emment, and which they have announced will develop all the facts. 
The evidence, I understand, is all in before the Senate committee, and 
will probably all be printed in a report of the committee in the next 
three or four days, and the whole subject developed by that report. 

So, upon these four grounds the employers' group base their posi- 
tion in regard to the subject. 

Mr. Johnston. This conference, as I understand it, was called for 
the purpose of stabilizing industry and accelerating industry ; and it 
seems to me that we could not begin our duties in any better way 
than to attempt to adjudicate the differences existing in one of the 
most vital industries in the Nation, one of the basic industries, upon 
which many of the other industries depend. 

If we are going to solve these problems confronting us, we must 
approach these matters in a more sympathetic manner. We must, 
if we are to succeed in our efforts, develop a spirit of mutual coopera- 
tion, and that is what is lacking to-day in our industries. That is 
what is the cause of unrest, inefficiency, and lack of production. Co- 
operation is the first fundamental law of civilization, and it is high 
time that we in this age began to realize the importance of it, not 
only accepting it in theory, but putting it into practical effect. 

I would not possibly have taken the floor to-day had it not been 
for a statement made by my good friend Mr. Loree that is incorrect. 
1 am sure it was not intentional, but he did make the statement that 
the President had either a week or 10 days prior to the strike asked 
the men to defer action. The committee and the officers met in Wash- 
ington and considered the situation from every angle. They had re- 
ceived a m^sage from the President, or they had wired the President, 
asking him what degree of progress^f any, he had made in his efforts 
to adjust matters in controversy. The President wired that he was 
somewhat discouraged with his efforts, leading the men at least to 
assume — ^those there assumed — ^that negotiations had not developed 
to a degree where the President had any assurance that results would 
be forthcoming. Then it was that a day was set when the strike 
would become effective. It was after the conference had adjourned 
and had gone their way, and had gone to Pittsburgh, some of them 
had, to set the order in motion, to apprise the men at the several 
points of the time and date — it was after that that the message of 
the President was received requesting that the matter be deferred. 
Th^ order had gone out to many points, if not to all, and it was only 
a few days prior to and not 10 days, Mr. Loree. Personally I en- 
deavored to use my influence to defer, but those men who were 
handling the situation and who had first-hand knowledge of what 
was going on in the different mill towns, the oppressive measures 
that were being used, found that it was impossible to wait. I rise, 
as I said, to correct that impression that the men had a week or 10 
days to consider the President's suggestion. 

Had the suggestion been received prior to the date being det«r- 
mined upon, no doubt the matter would have been deferred, provided 
a truce was declared on the other side ; but no truce was declared by 
the other side. 
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The same tactics, the same methods, the same brutality were being 
practiced after the President's message as before. 

I say we must, if we are to get anywhere in this industrial order, if 
civilization is to develop as it should develop — and we all admit that 
we have not attained to the highest degree of accomplishment by any 
manner of means ; and there are higher heights for men to attain if 
given an opportunity to live natural lives, and it is that which we are 
struggling for; but there must, I say, be exercised a more sympa- 
thetic spirit, a spirit of consideration if we are to get anywhere. 

If we are to resort to the old cannibalistic methods of fighting 
and competing against each other, we shall end in a more chaotic 
condition than we find ourselves to-day. If the plans and the 
recommendations of the constructive forces of labor are to be given 
little, if any, consideration, then you will find other men to take their 
places who will not be conciliatory, who will not be considerate, but 
who will press every advantage that may present itself to them. 

I trust that we may get somewhere, and that a more humane atti- 
tude may be assumed on all of the questions that present them- 
selves to this conference. I feel, as I say, that we could not begin in 
any better way than to adjust this dispute in this basic industry. 

Mr. Barrett. Mi'. Chairman, I do not know very much about 
this matter. I have not had an opportunity to study it; but inas- 
much as we are coming to see you at 7.30, I move we adjourn. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that we adjourn. 

Mr. LoREE. May we have a vote on the question before the house? 

The Chairman. It is moved that that matter be postponed until 
Friday. 

Mr. Baruch. Mr. .Chairman, do I understand that this motion for 
adjournment carries with it the understanding that this conference 
and the various subcommittees are to address themselves to any re- 
lated subject on the solution of this problem? Do I understand the 
motion for adjournment carries with it that? 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, before adjournment may I be given an 
opportunity to read another proposition which I am prepared to 
present to the conference with the assent of the public group ? 

The Chairman. I will ask the consent of the conference that Dr. 
Eliot be permitted to present that proposition at this time, if there 
is no objection. 

Mr. Sheppard. I make the same request. If he has another propo- 
sition, I have one that has been on my table some length of time. I 
have no desire to stop the Doctor at all. 

The Chairman. Does it touch this definite proposition? 

Mr. Sheppard. Yes, sir . 

Mr. Barrett. I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Spargo. Do I understand Dr. Eliot's request to be one to be 
permitted to present a motion or merely to read for the information 
of the house the resolution which he has in mind to present at some 
future time when the proper parliamentary stage is reached? If it is 
a motion to present a resolution now while there is a motion pending, 
to which it is unrelated, I think that would be opening a very dan- 
gerous way to the conference. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Sparge, I understood that it was related to 
this definite proposition. Is that so. Doctor ? 

Dr. Eliot. It is not related to the discussion which has been going 
on this afternoon. It is just a proposition submitted by an individual 
to his group and assented to by hfs group for presentation here, and 
I ask only that when read it may take the usual course under the 
rules. 

The Chairman. Then the request of Dr. Eliot is that he may pre- 
sent to the conference a proposition, which will be read and then sub- 
mitted to the general committee. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, I have no knowledge of a vote hav- 
ing been taken by the public group on this particular resolution that 
Dr. Eliot wants to present. It was certainly not taken in our con- 
ference, and if it has been taken I have no knowledge of it, and I, 
for one of the public group, would oppose its being read at this time, 
because it does not in any way refer to the matter that is now before 
this conference. 

The Chairman. There being objection, the proposition will be 
presented at the next session of the conference. The motion now is 
that we do adjourn. 

Mr. C. S. Barrett. The motion has been withdrawn. 

The Chairman. Then the motion is the one made by Mr. McNab, 
that this matter be postponed until Friday. Are the gentlemen of 
the labor group ready to vote upon Mr. Mc'Nab's motion ? 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to explain, in answer 
to the last speaker, that I was informed that a poll or vote had been 
taken in this room by the group to which I belong and that it was in 
favor of the presentation of the motion I hold in my hand. 

The Chairman^ I will pass now to the central group. Are you 
ready to vote upon Mr. McNab's motion that this matter be post- 
poned until Friday afternoon? 

Mr. Barttch. Aye. 

The Chairman. The employers' group, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, as far as I have been able to poll the 
vote, it is against the motion for postponement. 

The Chairman. But you have not completed your poll yet ? 

Mr. Wheeler. There are two others, and if you will bear with me 
for a moment I will ask them. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. GoMPERS. The labor group votes " no." 

Mr. Wheeler. The vote of the employers' group is " no." 

The Chairman. The motion to postpone is lost. We will now 
return to the original question, and the motion is that Mr. Gompers's 
resolution be adopted. Is the central group ready to vote? 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, I think the resolution ought to be 
read. 

The Chairman. There is a call for a reading of the resolution. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

Whereas the Nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel industry of America 
affects not only the men and women directly concerned but tends to disturb 
the relations between employers and workers throughout our industrial life; 
and • 

Whereas this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries and 
bringing into being a better relation between employers and employees ; and 
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Whereas organized labor wishes to manifest Its sincere and fair desire to prove 
helpful In immediately adjusting this pending grave industrial conflict: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That each group comprising this conference select two persons wlio 
may be members or nonmembers of this conference, and these six so selected 
to constitute a committee to which shall be referred existing differences be- 
tween the workers and employers in ihe steel industry for adjudication and 
settlement. 

Pending the findings of this committee this conference requests the workers 
involved in this strike to return to work and the employers to reinstate them 
in their former positions. 

The Chairman. The question is upon the resolution that you have 
heard. Is the central group ready to vote? 

Mr. Barttch. We should like to adjourn for a few moments, Mr. 
Chairman. . . 

The Chairman. How long would you like? 

Mr. Baruch. I do not know. We will take as short a while as 
possible. 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The hour for ad- 
journment was passed 15 minutes ago. The rules provide that this 
convention shall adjourn at half past 5. 

The Chahiman. Unless there is a motion made that the rules be 
changed, the Chair will announce an adjournment. 

Mr. LoKEE. Let me call attention to the fact that the rules also 
provide that no one shall speak more than 10 minutes, and that the 
chairman of the labor group spoke 32 minutes. It seems to me that 
we might devote four or five minutes to settling this question to- 
ni^t. 

The Chairman. The Chair is responsible for the waiver of the 
rules in that respect. 

Mr. GoMPERS. The chairman of the labor group is not conscious 
of having spoken that length of time ; but, if he did, Jie was subject to 
be called to time when he had exceeded his allotment. It was not 
the fault of the chairman of this group. 

Mr. WoLL. Under the rules, a group desiring to have a conference 
is allowed 20 minutes. I move that the rules be followed, and if we 
wish to stay in session until they are ready, well and good. 

The Chairman. No. Gentlemen, you will have to make a motion 
that you extend your session, and carry that, if you are to prevail. 
Otherwise, the Chair will announce an adjournment. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I am not desirous of pressing an adjournment, but 
if we have exceeded our time we are now not legally in session. 

The Chairman. You are until I say otherwise, Mr. Gompers. 
[Laughter.] 

This conference is adjourned until to-morrow morning at half 
past 9. 

(Whereupon, at 5.52 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned until 
Wednesday, October 15, 1919, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



SEVENTH DAY. 

Wednesday, October 15, 1919. 

The conference convened pursuant to the taking of adjournment, 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane presiding as chairman. 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. 

(The roll was called and the following members were noted as 
absent : E. T. Meredith, Homer L. Ferguson, Samuel Gompers, Frank 
DuflFy, Mrs. Sara Conboy, and John H. Donlin. 

Mr. Morrison (when Mr. Gompers's name was called). I desire to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Gompers went home feelinff ill last 
night, called in the doctor, and has a temperature of 101, and the doc- 
tor has ordered him to stay in bed. I desire to make this announce- 
ment. 

The Chairman. We are very sorry to hear that. I know that I 
express the feeling of the entire conference ; and we Shall be glad in- 
deed if you will express to Mr. Gompers our sympathy. 

Mr. Wheei/ER. In view of the statement made by Mr. Morrison and 
the report which was given to us earlier in the corridor, I am asked 
by my group to request the privilege of expressing, on our part, and 
in the hope that the conference will f on^ially take action on the mat- 
ter, our very, very sincere regret at Mr. Gompers's illness. 

No one can appreciate more than we on this side the strain and 
the burden that he has been carrying for now more than two years, 
and we have wondered, often, at the ability to carry such a burden 
and do it without a breaking of health. 

We want to propose that this conference send its sincere regret and 
an expression of earnest hope that Mr. Gompers's health will permit 
him to attend this conference again at a very, very early date. 

The Chairman. I take that to be a motion? 

Mr. Wheeler. Yes. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. Those in favor will please rise. 

It is the unanimous expression of the conference. 

Notices will now be read. 

I wish to announce that the committees that were selected yester- 
day will have a conference immediately after our adjournment this 
morning along in this part of the hall. Those are the committees on 
production and industrial and vocational training, of which Mr. 
Rockefeller is first named; the committee on hours of labor, wages, 
and women and children in industry, of which Mr. Brookings is first 
named ; committee on unemployment, unemployment insurance, and 
immigration, of which Mr. Dennison is first named; committee on 
high cost of living, of which Mr. Russell is first named. 

It is necessary that those committees should get to work at once, and 
they should meet here immediately around the table after adjourn- 
ment this morning, and organize. 
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I have also had a consultation with the members of the fourth 
estate this morning, and they have decided to act as a group, and 
have ^ven me instructions. Their instructions are to this effect: 
That it is necessary that they have some means of communication 
with the conference, and they desire that a committee be authorized 
to meet with them after the adjournment hour. I have to suggest 
as such a committee Mr. Wheeler; Mr. Russell, of the committee of 
fifteen ; and Mr. WoU, of the labor committee, to act for the different 
groups, it being understood that they shall have the right to answer 
only such questions as the groups themselves may desire to have 
answered. If there is no objection to that, it will be ordered. 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. What will be the penalty, Mr. Chairman, if 
there is a refusal to comply with their mandate ? 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Scharrenberg, you are the editor of a 
newspaper. 

Are there any propositions ? 

The Secretary. Resolution by Mr. Sheppard, of the labor group. 

Mr. Morrison. I am requested by the group to announce that this 
is introduced by Mr. Sheppard with the assent of the group. 

The Chairman. We understand that these resolutions that are 
presented are presented with the assent of the group, but not neces- 
sarily with its approval. 

The Secretary. [Reading:] Resolution submitted by Mr. L. E. 
Sheppard, No. 23. 

Whereas aU industry is based upon three interests, first, the need of society for 
the products of industry; second, the necessity for the employment of 
capital to furnish tools and materials out of which the social need may be 
met ; and, third, the employment of human effort which, applied to the tools 
and materials furnished by capital, produce the necessities which society 
requires; and 

Whereas each of these three elements is essential to the existence of the other 
two, as without the need for the products of industry neither investment nor 
employment can exist; without capital the need can not be supplied nor 
labor find its field of employment; and without labor capital is deprived of 
the benefits of investment and society denied the fulfillment of its require- 
ments; and 

Whereas we deem these three Interests to be equally important in the develop- 
ment of any field of industry : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is recognized by this National Industrial Conference that 
these three equal and essential interests in organized industry should share^ 
equally in the responsibility for and authority in the conduct of the manage- 
ment of such industry ; and be it further 

Resolved, That in all industries based upon a grant of privilege or a monopoly, 
it Is the sense of this conference that the public, representing consumers; 
the owners of capital, representing tools and materials; and labor, repre- 
senting the producing element of society shall have equal share in the control 
of the management of the industry so based on public grants, privileges, or 
monopolies ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Industrial Conference shall consider and recom- 
mend the adoption of other and national laws requiring all such public- 
service corporations operating under grants of privilege or monopolies to be 
managed by boards of directors, one-third of each board to be elected or 
appointed as representing the public interest, one-third to be elected or ap- 
pointed by the owners of capital, and one-third to be elected or appointed by 
the workers employed in such industry through such form of organization 
as they themselves may provide ; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Industrial Conference that 
laws should be framed to provide that private industries not based on grants 
of privilege, franchise, or monopoly should admit to the provileges and re- 
sponsibilities of management the labor employed in such industries by allow- 
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ing to the duly elected or appointed representatives of employees one-third of 
the directorate; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that society develops only 
as the individuals who constitute society develop that the good of all requires 
that each individual must be free to improve each natural ability; that his 
highest development demands freedom to cultivate natural inclination, desires, 
and ambitions. These languish in slavery, flourish in freedom. Man does not 
develop from compulsion from without, but by development from within; 
therefore, 

We recommend^ That any industrial program which we adopt or any laws 
proposed for carrying such program into effect must clearly and explicitly 
recognize the inherent right of individuals to organize for their own improve- 
ment, to deal collectively for their mutual benefit, and to act collectively in the 
direction of organized industry for the protection of their own interests ; that 
this freedom of development can not be restricted by any limitations denying 
them as organizations any rights or privileges which they may lawfully enjoy 
as individuals. 

By Mr. Sparge, October 15, 1919. [Eeading :] 

THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. ' 

Tliis indP'^trial conference recognizes that the conditions of labor and living 
for all working people, both organized and unoragnized, have been greatly im- 
proved by strikes. Inconvenient, wasteful, and even dangerous as industrial 
strikes may be, it can not be gainsaid that by means of them the lives of the 
working masses have been improved and benefited. To this extent the well- 
being of society has been advanced. 

Even more important than the strike itself has been the right and power to 
strike. This right has been and must continue to be, at least so long as the 
present industrial system prevails, an important factor in progress. Experi- 
ence has clearly shown tha every attempt to deny the right and power to strike 
to tbe workers has resultf^d in producins: conditions which are injurious to the 
workers and to society in general. The conference therefore affirms as the 
basis of a sound public policy that the right to strike should not be abrogated 
or denied. 

This principle can only be recognized and applied with the understanding 
that the right to strike, like every other human right, is subject to certain obli- 
gations, restrictions, and reservations. There are no rights which do not in- 
volve duties, and there is no right which is absolute, to be freely exercised at 
all times and without restriction. To acknowledge the right to strike in any 
other sense than this would place the whole of organized society at the mercy 
and in the power of any group chancing to be engaged in the performance of a 
vital function. 

We hold that strikes fall naturally into two main categories. Strikes which 
bring about a stoppage of an ordinary industry in normal times can not be 
considered as being on a parity with strikes which bring about a stoppage of 
such an industry at times when extraordinary conditions, such as war, for 
example, would make such a stoppage perilous to the life of the State. The 
stoppage of an ordinary industry in normal times may cause great hardship 
and suffering to many besides those immediately involved in the controversy. 
Yet that is no good reason for action denying the right to strike, and no 
scheme of compulsory arbitration attended by the use of the forces of the State 
to enforce the awards of such arbitration has ever given satisfaction or pro- 
moted industrial peace. 

To quite another category belong strikes which bring about a stoppage of 
vital public services, such as, for example, railway transportation upon which 
the life of millions of people deepnds, and strikes which tend to cripple and 
paralyze the functioning of government, such as, for exmple, the sudden sus- 
pension of police service. Such strikes involve consequences too serious to be 
regarded as the exercise of ordinary rights. A strike which cripples an im- 
portant Government function involves the elements of revolution, and while 
there is a certain abstract right to revolution, widely acknowledged, there is 
also a right of society to protect itself by all the force at its command against 
revolution. 

It follows from these premises (1) that as a general rule there can be no 
denial of the right to strike in ordinary industries, except in times of war. 
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public disaster, and other like extraordinary conditions; (2) that it is impos- 
sible for society to submit to the stoppage of such vital public services as rail- 
way transportation, or to a paralysis of Government functions involving the 
danger of the overthrow of constituted authority. 

With regard to strikes falling within the second category, it is clearly the 
right and the duty of society to enact measures for its own self-preservation. 
While full freedom must be given to all workers in such services to organize 
into unions, and, if desired, to associate with other unions, very definite and 
important limitations must be set upon the right to strike. It is clearly con- 
trary to the whole interest of bociety that such workers should engage in what 
are known as sympathetic strikes ; that is, to strike for the purpose of aiding 
other striking workers elsewhere and not because of conditions of which they 
themselves are victims. 

It is equally clearly impossible for society to recognize any legal or moral 
right on the part of workers so employed to suddenly bring about a stoppage 
of functions so vital. Without taking away the right to strike from such work- 
ers, even while giving the right a definite legality, it is both practicable and, 
desirable to surround it with limitations and restrictions conceived in the inter- 
est of organized society — the Stata 

We suggest that in such public services and governmental functions it should 
be made necessary, by statutes making such requirement part of the contract 
of employment, for any organization or group of workers intending to strike 
unless certain demands are met, to give not less than 60 days' notice of their 
intention, during which time their claims shall be fully investigated and arbi- 
trated by a joint board composed of an equal number of representatives of the 
workers, the employers (whether such be a private corporation or firm or a 
governmental body), and the public, the latter representatives to be designated 
by the Department of Labor or some other stated and competent authority. 

The awards made by such joint bor Icof Investigeilion and arbitration should 
be made within 30 days and should be^finaU' in*»tJftBe'th6 workers making the 
complaint then determine to withdraw from their employment at the end of 
the 60 days, they should be permitted to do so, without penalties of any kind, 
and the Government of the United States should thereupon use every resource 
at its command to carry on the service without interruption. 

By Dr. Eliot, of the public group, No. 25. [Eeading :] 

The Industrial Conference requests its general committee of fifteen to present 
forthwith to the conference specific recommendations on — 

1. Industrial councils on the general plan already placed before the con- 
ference by the Secretary of Labor. 

2. Cooperative management. 

3. Collective bargaining. 

4. Housing and other health measures. 

Resolution by Mr. Brookings, of the public group, No. 25. [Read- 
ing :] 

Whereas it is generally admitted by all employers of labor in this country that 
labor is not a commodity but is and should be recognized as an associate of 
capital; and 

Whereas many of our large industries are in process of trying out various 
bonus or profit-sharing plans which not only give the laborer a larger and 
more direct interest in the result of his labor and such share in management 
as he is qualified to contribute but, which is of almost more importance, are 
assisting him in devising ways and means for so husbanding and Investing 
his excess earnings over living expenses as to rapidly develop his property- 
holding interests: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference is in full sympathy with and indorses all 
such plans for the development of a just relationship between capital and labor 
and favors giving labor such place in industrial management as it is qualified 
to fill, but more especially a voice in those decisions which involve wages, work- 
ing hours, living conditions, and that, 

Whereas the security of industry usually provides reserve or surplus funds to 
avoid impairment of capital or to insure continued growth and development 
as well as to care for depreciation and replacement of equipment: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That failing in some practical plan for profit-sharing between capi- 
tal and labor, this conference recommends that a fund be set aside out of 
earnings from which bonuses may be paid annually or semiannually to the wage 
earner under such conditions and in such amount as will assist him to accu- 
mulate that reserve necessary for the proper protection of himself and family 
and which fairly represents his contribution to the success of that industry. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I have been asked by the labor group to present 
this resolution to be read. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

The Secretary. Do you care to name the individual ? 

Mr. Morrison. By Mr. Valentine. 

The Secretary. By Mr. Valentine, of the labor group. [Read- 
ing:] 

For the purpose of setting up a proper system of labor distribution, be It 
Resolved, That this conference favors the creation, by legislation, of a bureau 

in the Department of Labor which shall have for its purpose the furnishing of 

information to workers seeking employment and employers seeking workers; 

also, the establishment of free public employment offices for men, women, and 

juniors. 

The Chairman. Those propositions will be presented to the com- 
mittee of fifteen. 

Mr. Wheeler. ^ The employes' p^rftup has a proposition this morn- 
ing coming from the agricultural section of our group and assented 
to for presentation. 

The Secretary. By Mr. Wheeler, for the agricultural section oJ 
•employers' group. [Eeading :] 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AFFECTING AGRICULTURE IN ITS RELATION TO OTHER 
INDUSTRIES ASSENTED TO FOR PRESENTATION BY THE EMPLOYERS' GROUP TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. 

Responding to the call of the President of the United States that the indus- 
trial conference convene " for the purpose of reaching, if possible, some common 
gfound of agreement and action with regard to the future conduct of industry 
* * * [and] for the purpose of enabling us to work out, if possible in a genu- 
ine spirit of cooperation a practical method of association based upon a real 
community of interests which will redound to the welfare of all our people," 
the group representing employers assent to the presentation of the following 
fundamental principles affecting agriculture by which these purposes may be 
accomplished, viz: 

A nation's prosperous and progressive agriculture, without which democracy 
must fail and the people go hungry, can be maintained only by political, social, 
and economic justice. The net return for labor, management, and capital used 
in farming is to-day smaller than the return in any other great industry. The 
increase in production of agricultural staples is not keeping pace with the in- 
crease in population or consumption. There is a marked relative decline not 
•only in proportion of men and capital engaged in agriculture compared with 
other industries and an actual decline in certain sections. This is what is 
meant by a " declining agriculture " and is the condition which we face to-day 
in this basic and most essential American industry. This statement of fact is 
a standing indictment of the political, social, and economic treatment now and 
lieretofore accorded agriculture and must not be permitted to continue. Present 
•conditions will Inevitably destroy independent, self-respecting citizenship in the 
open country. The surest guaranty of an enduring American democracy, the 
bulwark of our Nation against false economic and political doctrines, and the 
sole barrier between the industrial people of the world and starvation for its 
least fortunate, is the free land-owning, home-loving citizenship. 

Farming and farmers must have the economic, social, and political justice 
-which will make farming as profitable and as livable as any other occupation 
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involving the same amount of hard work, business ability, and investment,, 
or the balance between farm production and urban consumption can not be 
maintained. It is unfortunate that a technical meaning has arisen to the 
words capital and labor which in many minds excludes agriculture from either- 
class, when from the standpoint of capital the business is easily the largest 
business, and from the standpoint of labor there is no other industry that 
includes nearly so many laborers within its activities. Any conclusions^, 
therefore, that may be reached in this conference can scarcely prove to be 
I)ermanent unless they shall include the welfare of farmers as laborers 
and farm owners as capitalists. And added to this is the fact that if any 
industry may be defined as basic it is the one that independently of all 
others is self-sustaining and sel f -perpetuating ; one that was in the beginning 
with the birth of civilization and without which civilization must perish^ 
The great bulwark of the actual wealth of the Nation springs from the brown 
soil. And the balance of trade that has made this Nation rictL beyond com- 
pare comes from the same source. 

Modern agriculture. — ^Farmers have responded to the ever-increasing demands 
of modern industrial and economic development. The modern farm is na 
longer a self-sustaining unit as in primitive days, but has become a highly 
specialized production plant, the operation of which requires technical skill 
and managerial ability, with large investments in modern labor-saving machin- 
ery. Six million such farms make up the vast industry of America's agricul- 
ture, on the uninterrupted operation of which depends the daily supply of 
food to aU the people. 

The farmer as a laborer. — ^The daily manual labor of operating farmers in 
this country is equivalent to that of 13,000,000 adult workers. The price of 
farm products determines the farmer's wage. The solidarity of labor is such, 
that farmers can not continue on one wage level while the rest of labor is on 
another level. One must rise or the other fall until a level is reached. 

The farmer as an employer. — ^American farmers employ more laborers thaa 
any other single industry. The number of operating farmers and their hired 
employees is greater than that of laborers in all other industries combined. 
Any adjustment of industrial wage disputes to be fundamentally sound and 
permanent must give full consideration to the relation between wages on Ameri- 
can farms and in other industries. To pay higher wages on the farm inevitably 
means higher prices for farm products. The present level of wages makes it 
impossible to cultivate American farms with the greatest efl]uc?iency and must 
reduce production. 

Reciprocal duties and obligations. — To produce sufficient food is the primal 
duty of those engaged in agriculture, and to the limit of their physical and finan- 
cial ability this duty should, be performed. For this there must be an equiv- 
alent in value. Farmers discharging this duty to organized society have- a 
right to demand — 

(a) Such returns as will fairly compensate them for their capital invested^, 
their te<*hnical skill, their managerial ability and their manual 
labor. 
(6) That they and their families have social, educational, and political 
opportunities equal to those engaged in other activities. 

Failure to meet these demands will result in a continuance and an accelera- 
tion of the decline of agriculture. Increased production is still the slogan of 
the hour and the farmer is still working at high speed and long hours and 
without ad^uate help, and facing falling markets for his products he now^ 
appeals to those in other callings to buckle down to work and turn out the 
product, stop the profiteering and all together begin to pay the debt that hangs 
over the land. 

Farm production.^—The demand for farm products should be scientifically 
ascertained. Overproduction as well as underproduction dislocates industrial 
and economic balances, and in the end results in economic waste. In 1910 
we produced over 11,000,000 bales of cotton. In 1911 we produced 15,000,00a 
bales, and yet received $60,000,000 less for the 1911 crop. Society had the- 
benefit of the 4.000,000 bales of cotton, but the farmer got $60,000,000 less than 
nothing for them. In 1915 we produced 1,020,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
received $942,000,000 for it. In 1916 we produced 640,000,000 bushels and re- 
ceived $1,020,000,000 for it. Society had the benefit of 385,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, but the farmer received $78,000,000 less than nothing for it. Thus it 
will be seen that simply to produce will not mean prosperity hut rather to pro- 
duce only what will yield cost of production and a measure of profit. Reliable- 
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official cost of production studies and records are in existence proving inade- 
quate returns to agriculture. This information should be widely circulated so 
that the public may know the truth. Further studies of cost of production to- 
gether with comprehensive studies of marketing including prices actually re- 
ceived by farmers are also needed. 

Hours of labor. — Neither the day nor the week is a unit upon which agricul- 
tural costs or income can be satisfactorily based. Conditions are so variable 
that it is difficult to prescribe a rule applicable to all localities or to any locality 
at all seasons. It is, however, becoming most difficult for farmers to secure 
laborers who are willing to work more hours than do laborers in other industries. 
Experience shows that the hours of farm hired laborers approximate the hours 
of labor finally prescribed in other industries. The nature of agricultural work 
is such that it can not economically adjust itself to a specific hour day. If a 
definite hour per day basis is determined upon in other industries, however, 
this basic day must be the unit of all estimates in farm production costs. 

Soil fertility. — Economic conditions should be such that the farmer may op- 
erate his land so that its fertility shall be maintained and perpetuated. An 
adequate future supply of food requires that the fertility of the soil should 
be conserved and replenished. The people should unite in all measures, legis- 
lative or otherwise, that will permit and accelerate the movement of fertilizers 
in such form and quantities and at such prices as will enable farmers to main- 
tain and conserve soil fertility. 

Cooperative marketing. — Economic and industrial conditions in agriculture 
necessitate cooperative marketing. Legal obstacles are now handicapping such 
effort. All necessary amendments should be made to State and Federal laws 
to clearly preserve to farmers the right of cooperatively marketing their farm 
products. 

Farm organtizations. — Economic efficiency in agriculture is promoted by every 
agency which adds to the knowledge, experience, satisfaction, technique, and 
equipment of the individual farmers. For these purposes strong self-support- 
ing farmers* organizations are urged to develop leadership from their own 
ranks and in accord with their own best intei'ests, and to represent the indus- 
try in its contact with other industries and with the public. 

Storage. — ^Adequate food-storage reservoirs are essential to a well-fed people. 
In time of heaviest production foods should be stored away in such quantities 
as will tide over periods of nonproduction. Depletion of these supplies during 
the harvest months will probably mean bread lines before spring. Wise public 
policy will encourage properly regulated storage by farmers and others of 
essential reserves of food. 

The high cost of living. — ^Much of the complaint of the high cost of living is 
the result of extravagant living. The cost of living is high or low according 
as the price of the necessaries of life rise above or fall below the general level 
of salaries, wages, and Income. The present cost of living is not due to the 
prices received by the farmer for his products, as shown by a comparison 
between farm prices, food prices, and wage levels. Reliable Government state- 
ments indicate that the percentage of increase in food prices is not as great 
as that of other commodities entering into cost of present-day living or of the 
level of wages in other industries. 

Land tenures. — Land tenancy is increasing, as is farm ownership in the 
hands of nonresident landowners, a condition which from historic precedent 
presages a declining national virility and, if not checked, ultimately a feudal 
peasantry. An independent, successful, and permanent agriculture with the 
essential schools, churches, and social facilities can not be maintained on the 
basis of absentee ownership. Its inevitable end is not only a social cleavage 
which is opposed t;o the principles of our American democracy, but also another 
new and dangerous line of industrial cleavage and conflict. A permanent agri- 
culture must be predicated on voluntary home-owning farmers politically free, 
socially satisfied, and economically independent. 

Farm depopulation. — The farmer's efforts to secured higher wages or better 
working conditions are not based on an organized refusal to work. His environ- 
ment gives him those qualities which make him sought by many other occupa- 
tions and professions. Banks, factories, stores, transportation, and commerce 
call to him to come to them, and the professions make their fine appeal. In 
the quiet of his home, with his family about him, his boy and girl decide to heed 
that call. One more family has left the army of food producers and another 
family has joined the army of food consumers. 
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Financing agriculture. — The availability of capital used in agriculture is a 
matter of public concern. Direct extension of Federal credit through the land 
banks will reduce the cost of this capital and should be made easier of access 
to all farmers. Associated credits of farm communities should be developed 
under proper laws and leadership. 

These principles presented by the representatives of agriculture in the in- 
dustrial conference and transmitted by the employers' group are believed to 
be not only vital to agriculture but vital to the common good. The highest 
concept of government in a democracy is to coordinate the functions of all its 
parts into a perfect and symmetrical whole. In the case of the individual the 
mind wisely protects physical well being and produces proper physical and 
mental balance. Theoretically, democratic government does this for all its 
people. In practice, however, certain members through intensive organizations 
acquire and exercise undue influence, destroying thereby the harmony which 
should exist between all the essential elements. The situation which has 
brought about this conference is due to lack of recognition of this basic duty 
of government. 

Agriculture comes into this industrial conference seeking to give practical 
expression to this idea. The representatives of agriculture believe that capital, 
labor, and agriculture are the three principal members of the industrial body 
and must have equal rights and equal treatment. 

Farmers, aware of the disparity which has arisen, are earnestly endeavoring 
through their organizations to secure for agriculture its proper field of influ- 
ence in this triumvirate, so that all may be subjected to the welfare of the 
whole, contending the while that influence and activity developed within the 
ranks of agriculture are superior to paternalism of any kind and the only 
adequate means of developing its innate strength and power. Farm organiza- 
tions now make articulate the demand of farmers Everywhere that capital and 
labor shall not continue and make more unbearable the economic conditions 
which have caused the decline in agriculture. 

The Chairman. Reports of committees are next in order. 

Mr. WoLL. There is a motion before the conference. There is a mo- 
tion pending from yesterday. 

The Chairman. We will take that up after the reports of com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Chadbourne. We have no report to make. 

The Chairman. We now revert to the matter that was brought up 
yesterday. The motion pending is known as the Gompers resolution. 

Mr. Baruch. This is submitted by the public group : 

Moved that action on steel-strike resolution be deferred until the general com- 
mittee reports on the question of collective bargaining, and that the general com- 
mittee be directed to report on this question not later than Thursday afternoon 
at 2.30. 

Mr. Mahon. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. You have heard the motion. Is there anyone who 
desires to speak upon it? 

Mr. Baruch. The public group are ready to vote on the motion. 

The Chairman. How does your group vote, Mr. Baruch? 

Mr. Baruch. In favor of the motion. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, our group, prior to convening the 
conference this morning, was advised that a resolution, worded in 
somewhat this manner, would come before the conference. In order 
that we may not be accused of simply voting " no " upon every ques- 
tion that comes before the conference, our group also adjourned and 
took into consideration the action that would be taken m the event 
such a resolution was presented^ 

The employers' group does regret that it is compelled to oppose 
this and other resolutions asking for postponement. It must, how- 
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ever, be consistent in its votes, even though such criticism may lie 
against it. 

We have not voted, in the employers' group, nor do we now vote, 
upon this proposition for postponement with any idea of debating 
the desirability of arbitration or any other means of worker and 
employer cooperating in the management of or in the decisions in 
plants concerning the common welfare. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Loree, for this group, made clear our 
position. We do not believe that this subject and this resolution 
are germane to the purposes of this conference. We do believe that 
making it so by forcing action upon it or by agreeing to it would 
mean the precipitation upon this conference of innumerable ques- 
tions of similar character in which there is conflict between employer 
and employee. The conference was not called for this purpose, in 
our judgment; but, waiving that technicality and waiving the tech- 
nicality that while an inquiry is on by a legislative body this body 
of advisers to the President should not interfere, we may base our 
ground for our vote upon the first two proposals — that the question 
is not germane to the purposes of this conference and that it will 
involve turning the conference aside from its purpose and from the 
purpose of the call and putting it in a position which it has (no 
authority to take with respect to pending conflicts now before the 
public. 

The employers' group, because of that and because it must be 
consistent if it is true, votes " no." 

The Chairman. The labor group? 

Mr. Morrison. We vote " yes." 

The Chairman. That gives two groups for the postponement — in 
favor of Mr. Baruch's resolution — and one group against. That 
raises a question as to the construction of the rule. 

Mr. WoixL. Question on the original motion, this motion having 
failed. 

The Chairman. It seems to me, gentlemen, that you have got to be- 
come masters of your own procedure, and that this conference at some 
time must become a going concern ; and that it can not be that one- 
third of this conference can determine the order in which resolutions 
can be taken up ; that it must be possible for two-thirds of the confer- 
ence to determine its own procedure with relation to the relative posi- 
tion of different motions. 

Mr. Spargo. I rise to a question of parliamentary information rela- 
tive to this matter of procedure. It is, indeed, for an interpretation 
of the rules for the conference by the Chair, the rule providing that 
there shall be no action taken by the conference except by concurrence 
of a majority of the three groups. 

I hold, sir, that that clearly applies to decisions of the conference 
upon motions before it, and does not apply to the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the conference on matters of adjournment and the like, that 
in all matters relating to the mechanics of the conference, its time of 
adjournment, its suspension of rules, its decision to adjourn for stated 
periods, and the like, the conference is absolutely to be governed by 
the ordinary parliamentary procedure of a vote. Otherwise it is 
simply impossible for the conference to proceed. We can not conceive 
of a conference being adjourned for group decision every time it is 
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suggested that there be an adjournment other than that which auto- 
matically results under the rules. 

So my request is to you, Mr. Chairman, that you interpret the rule, 
to decide this matter once and for all, holding, as I do, that the rule 
requires the concurrence of a majority of each of the groups applied 
to actions on motions reported back to it by its committees in the 
ordinary way, which will determine policy, and can not be applied to 
the conduct of the business itself, which does fall under the ordinary 
parliamentary rules for such bodies. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the rules com- 
mittee, Mr. Spargo's construction of the rules was, as I would call it, 
a construction of the rules committee. They had no idea that in 
making group voting necessary in order to transact business that they 
were making it necessary also on matters of adjournment and form in 
the conference. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the ruling of the chair upon this prop- 
osition is that the word " conclusion ," as used in the rules, means the 
determination of the conference upon a matter of policy, and that 
the question before it now is not a question of policy but is simply 
a matter of procedure, and under that ruling I hold that the motion 
made by Mr. Baruch is carried. 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, under that ruling the question has not 
been passed upon by this board. 

The Chairman. There was a majority of the groups in favor of 
the motion. 

Mr. Spargo. If the chair will permit me, I suggest that the pro- 
cedure is to submit it to the body as a whole. 

The Chairman. Is that your point, Mr. Fish ? 

Mr. Fish. Yes, your honor. 

The Chairman. All those in favor of Mr. Baruch's motion will 
please arise. You may be seated. Those opposed. The ayes have 
it. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the general commit- 
tee, with a knowledge of the proposition which we are called upon 
to determine by to-morrow afternoon, I wish to advise the conference 
it will be impossible for us to report in that time, and, therefore, I 
can see no reason of any practical value why a matter which is of 
a disturbing nature should not be declared before the convention — 
simply postponed for a vote to-morrow afternoon. I am sure it will 
be quite impossible for the conference to fulfill the sense of the 
language which was incorporated in the motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to indorse what 
Mr. Perkins says. Mr. Baruch can direct all he pleases, but we can 
not be forced or hurried into arriving at any decision in such an 
important matter as collective bargaining. I think we may as well 
say right here that it is absolutely impossible to get that in by 
to-morrow afternoon, or probably Friday afternoon. 

Mr. O'Leary. Mr. Chairman, I think that possibly, as another 
member of the general committee, that we can clear this situation 
now. Action by the general committee would require a majority 
vote of each one of the three groups. Two of the members of the 
general committee from the employers' group have expressed them- 
selves, and our feeling is this, that in acc^eptmg an invitation to sit 
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in this conference, I came with the sincere desire that we might have 
-as a result of this conference a clear, constructive program of opera- 
tion, arrived at, not under pressure but under the clear thinking that 
we might have, without other disturbing influences and factors. I 
•can not conceive how this committee of fifteen — this general. com- 
mittee — can approach so vital a subject as collective bargaining, on 
which there is so much misunderstanding, and act intelligently or 
wisely, having pushing them constantly the thought that in 24 hours 
we must give a decision on this question and a solution of this prob- 
lem. Personally I can not conceive how it would be possible for me 
to give the necessary consideration that I know that subject requires 
with that pressure and with that knowledge of its effect on a specific 
issue. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I agree with everything that the 
three members of the general committee have said, except one thing. 
I have got a happy solution for it. When the committee finds itself 
xmable to give a report to the conference, it will tell the conference so 
^nd get another adjournment. 

Mr. LoREE. Mr. Chairman, when this conference adjourned yester- 
day afternoon 

The Chairman. You can not be heard, Mr. Loree. 

Mr. Loree. When this conference adjourned yesterday afternoon, 
it was in the process of taking a vote on the main question. Now, 
"what has become of that and how can this amendment be introduced 
under those conditions ? We have been maneuvering here for five or 
six days on what seems to be a political rather than an economic situ- 
ation, and time after time when we were about to decide a question 
and have it brought before us adjournments have been had, in order 
that backdoor communications could be maneuvered on the subject. 
Now, it seems to me, we were in the process of deciding the question 
itself, and when we adjourned that was the business before the meet- 
ing. I do not see how, while that vote is in process, this amendment 
<?ould be introduced at all. 

The Chairman. That vote was not in process, Mr. Loree, as I re- 
member it, but the vote had not been taken, nor had the vote been 
called for, and priorto the vote being taken it was proper to have a 
resolution which is, in effect, that this lie on the table until to-morrow 
afternoon, awaiting the report of the committee which shall be 
brought. 

Mr. Loree. The Chair held when the question was to lay it on the 
table, and this group voted against it, the motion was lost. Does the 
Chair reverse its position now on that question ? 

The Chairman. The Chair's memory is subject to correction on 
that point, but I do not remember that any such ruling had been 
made. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, we have listened to a large number of 
long dissertations on the general principles on which industry in 
this country can be properly, peacefully, and very productively con- 
ducted. We have had, I think, three this morning. We have had 
at least three at previous meetings. 

I submit that all of those dissertations covered matters which were 
already subjects of very general agreement. There were, to be sure, 
interpplatea in some of them points of difference and contest, but the 
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greater part of all those essays related to matters which have been 
long discussed in this country and are very familiar to all of us. I 
do not know and I do not understand precisely for what motive they 
are introduced. 

Now, objection is taken by one group of this body to a motion 
which contemplates the immediate production of a resolution or 
order which might be adopted by this conference on the ground 
that the subject is very contentious, and that the production of the 
resolution will require a great deal of study and very prolonged 
study. I venture to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that is not the 
method which the resolution before the conference contemplates, or 
which the situation in this country calls for. On the contrary, the 
only thing which we can profitably do or attend to is the production 
of motions to be adopted by this conference to which all groups here 
represented are likely to agree. Our rules require that there shall 
be no action in this conference unless all three groups join in it. 
It is obvious that no matters can be proposed or brought before this 
conference with profit except motions or resolutions to which all 
three groups are likely to agree. The job which the motion now 
before the house presents to the committee of fifteen is to draw such 
a resolution, or vote on one subject — only one — a subject which has 
been very long discussed in this country and with which we must 
be tolerably familiar, or at least we are familiar with the main lines 
of thought and the main lines of dispute. I submit that that is «t 
job which our committee of fifteen might best accomplish in a few 
hours, their sole object being to present a resolution on this subject^ 
which is, of course, one of the most important subjects which can 
be brought before this conference which is likely to be agreed upon 
by all the groups. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I should not rise to take one 
moment of the time of this conference if it were not for a part of 
Mr. Loree's former statement to which I want to protest. Mr. Loree 
suggested that things that have gone on with respect to the resolu- 
tions about this steel strike were of a political and not an economic 
nature. I can conceive of an honest difference of opinion, and I 
credit the employers' group with an honest difference of opinion 
as to whether this conference was or was not in a position to take 
up instant strikes. I conceive that some men may desire to make fire- 
fighting apparatus while a conflagration is burning; but I object to 
being told that when I am trying to put out that fire I am doing 
it for political purposes. I conceive that it is a very legalistic atti- 
tude, Mr. Chairman, which construes the President's letter into a de- 
nial of the right of this conference to look into strike situations. I 
would not dare to take such an attitude, and I am a lawyer, but I 
am not legalistic enough for that. 

I believe that the proper construction of the call of this conference 
was, and I believe the President sent us here as engineers to repair a 
rotten and tottering structure ; and I believe that it was our business 
when we came here, if we found that that structure was in such a 
condition that, to use a steel term, the elastic limit was about to be 
passed, that it was our business to bolster it up before it broke. I 
object as one of the public group of this conference to a suggestion 
from the employers' group, or any member of the employers' group. 
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that one single thing that had been done here has been done for 
political profit. 

Mr. LoREE. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will read from 
page 398 of the proceedings of yesterday : 

The Chairman. The question is upon the resolution you have heard. Is the 
central group ready to vote? 

Mr. Baruch. We would like to adjourn for a few moments. 

The Chairman. How long would you like? 

Mr. Baruch. I do not know. We will take as short a while as possible. 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The hour of adjournment has 
passed 15 minutes ago. 

I submit that at the time we adjourned we were in the process of 
taking a vote upon the main question. 

Mr. Spargo. On the contrary, a point of order was raised. 

The Chairman. You are right, Mr. Loree. 

Mr. Spargo. He is right as to what, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Right as to the proposition that we were about to 
take a vote. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, is it not clear from the record read 
that when the Chair announced that he was about to put the ques- 
tion to the house a point of order was raised that the time of adjourn- 
ment set by the rules had been passed, and no such vote could have 
been taken? Therefore we were not in the midst of taking a vote 
under the rules. 

The Chairman. The Chair having declared at that time, Mr. 
Spargo, that the time had passed 

Mr. Spargo. But the point or order was raised against the Chair, 
whereupon the Chair acted on the point of order and adjourned. 

The Chairman. The statement of the Chair was given upon. the 
resolution that you heard — " Is the central group ready to vote ? " 
At that time Mr. Baruch asked for an adjournment. I hold that at 
that time it was possible for Mr. Baruch to have presented the reso- 
lution that he has presented now. 

Mr. Spargo. Quite so, Mr. Chairman ; but then the point of order 
was raised and we were not legally entitled to proceed with the 
vote, the time of adjournment having been passed. 

The Chairman, I do not think there is any necessity for deciding 
that question, Mr. Spargo. At that time Mr. Baruch could have 
made the motion that he just made now. 

Mr. WoLL. Well, may I ask this question: Has not the employ- 
ers' group voted on the motion just passed? 

The Chairman. It has. 

Mr. WoLL. Then, how, they having voted, can they raise a point 
of order ? 

The Chairman. They have simply raised the matter of inquiry 
and the discussion that has been had here has been for information 
of the conference and not upon any motion. 

Gentlemen, we will now proceed to the report of the committee 
of fifteen, which was adjourned at yesterday's meeting. 

Mr. ToBiN. Of course, I do not like to adjourn, but we have some 
rules here. The hour of adjournment has arrived. 

The Chairman. What is the hour? 

Mr. ToBiN. Twelve-thirty is the hour of adjourning. 

The Chairman. What is the hour now? 
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Mr. ToBiN. It is now 12.40. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you understand that our rules require 
adjournment at 12.30. You also understand that you have passed 
a resolution by which the committee of fifteen is to report to-mor- 
row afternoon upon the question of collective bargaining. The 
rules also require that we shall meet again at 2.30 this afternoon. 
Now, those things conflict, because, if we meet at 2.30 this afternoon 
it is impossible for this committee to act by to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. Wills. I move that we suspend the rules and adjourn until 
2.30 to-morrow afternoon. 

The Chairman. Those in favor of adjourning until 2.30 to-mor- 
row afternoon will say " aye " ; those opposed " no" The " ayes " 
have it, and the committees will please come forward as requested. 

(Thereupon, at 12.45 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned until 
to-morrow, October 16, 1919, at 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 



EIGHTH DAY. 

Thursday, October 16, 1919. 

The conference reassembled, pursuant to the taking of adjourn- 
ment, at 2.30 o'clock p. m., Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will come to order. We will pro- 
ceed with the roll call. 

(The roll was thereupon called and the following members noted 
as absent: Judge Elbert H. Gary, Ward M. Burgess, Thomas D. 
Jones, Samuel Gompera, Frank Duffy, Mrs. Sara Conboy, Edwin 
Farnham Greene, and Cfarl R. Gray.) 

The Chairman. Are there any resolutions or propositions to be 
presented ? 

Reports on committees? 

The Secretary. There are some resolutions from the public group. 

The Chairman. We will listen to the resolutions from the public 
group. 

The Secretary. Resolution by Mr. Feiss, of the public group. No. 
29. [Reading :] 

Whereas this conference has been called to study the causes of, and if possible 
suggest a remedy for, industrial unrest; and 

Whereas one of the long-standing causes of industrial unrest is the lack of 
housing facilities of satisfactory standards; and 

Whereas the supply of homes for many years has been insufficient; and 

Whereas this shortage has been further aggravated by the unavoidable inter- 
ruption of home building incident to the war; and 

Whereas one of the most important obstacles in the way of home building is 
the difficulty of providing financial credit; and 

Whereas the present situation involves an excess financing cost which in- 
creases unnecessarily the prices of workingmen's homes : Be it herewith 

Hesolvedj That the conference recommend to the President and Congress the 
Immediate establishment of a Federal system for the creation of home loan 
banks and for the release of capital for home building. It is urged that such 
a system shall make effective use as far as practicable of all existing agencies, 
such as savings and loan companies, building and loan associations, trust com- 
panies, and land and title companies ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Government be requested to make immediate study through 
the proper departments of this entire problem for the purpose of recommend- 
ing to Congress a system of home loan facilities based upon sound financial and 
business principles. 

By Miss Tarbell, No. 30 : 

Whereas the protection of the health of women workers is as vital to the eco- 
nomic as to the social welfare of the Nation : Now therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this conference recommend the following policies and stand- 
ards issued and advocated by the Women's Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor. They were indorsed by employers of labor, chambers of commerce, 
and the organized working women as the best standards for the employment 
of women in industry from the standpoint of health and efficiency : 

I. HOUBS OF LABOR. 

1. Daily hours. — No women shall be employed or permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any one day. 

2. Half holiday on Saturday. — The half holiday on Saturday should be the 
<!UStom. 
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3. One day of rest in seven. — ^Every woman worker shall have one day of 
rest in every seven days. 

4. Night work. — No woman shall be employed between the hours of 10 p. m.. 
and 6 a. m. 

n. WAGES. 

The basis of determination of wages. — ^Wages should be established on the 
basis of occupation and not on the basis of sex. The minimum wage rate 
should cover the cost of living for dependents and not merely for the individual. 

III. WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Prohibited occupations. — Women must not be employed in occupations involv- 
ing the use of poisons which are proved to be more injurious to women than- 
to men, such as certain processes in the lead industries. 

IV. HOME WOBK. 

No work should be given out to be done in roomie used for living or sleeping 
purposes or in rooms directly connected with living or sleeping rooms in any 
dwelling or tenement. 

V. COOPERATION OF WORKISS IN ESTABLISHING STANDARDS. 

The responsibility should not rest upon the management alone in determining^ 
wisely and effectively the conditions which should be established. The genuine 
cooperation essential to production can be secured only if provision is made for 
the workers as a group, acting through their chosen representatives, to share 
in the control of the conditions of their employment. In proportion to their 
numbers women should have full representation in the organization necessary. 

By Miss Wald, of public group, No. 31 : 

Whereas child labor in the United States is an element unfavorable to settled 
industrial progress, (1) because it* is a low- wage competition with adult 
labor; (2) because it compels inadequate education and training for adult 
life, tending in turn to discontent and irresponsibility : Be it therefore 

Resolved, That minimum standards of age and educational and physical 
development should be established by law conforming to the standards rec- 
ommended by the United States Children's Bureau conferences of 1919, viz : 

''Resolved, That child labor should be eliminated as a factor in American 
industry. 

" The proper occupation for a child is preparation for an intelligent self- 
supporting life. His time and energies, whether in school, at work, or at play, 
should be conserved by the State to this end. Minimum standards of age and 
educational and physical development should be established by law in -every 
State to safeguard children against exploitation and injury. 

" Resolved, That we recommend the establishment of the following standards 
as a minimum below which no section of this country should be allowed 
to fall. 

" 1. Age : An age mininmm of 16 for employment in any occupation, including 
agriculture and domestic service, when schools are in session, and of further 
restrictions in occupations offering unusual or excessive hazards, e. g., mines, 
quarries, night messenger service. 

"2. Education: Pull-tim« schooling for at least nine months each year ;for 
all children between 7 and 16 years of age and part-time schooling up to IS 
years. 

"3. Physical standards: A certificate of physical fitness issued by qualified 
physician should precede every issuance of a working certificate, and such 
supervision of the health and development of working children should be 
provided as is necessary to insure a vigorous adult working life. 

''Resolved, That the maximum working day for miners should in no case 
exceed eight hours; that hours spent in continuation school by children under 
18 should be regarded as part of the working day and that all night work for 
minors should be prohibited ; that a minimum wage not less than the cost 
of decent and healthful living should be established; and that the public 
should make provision for vocational guidance and for advising children 
who leave school regarding suitable employment and should supervise their 
occupations during their early working years." 
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Eesolution No. 32, introduced by Miss Barnum, of the public 
group : 

• 

Whereas it was demonstrated during the war that a national employment 

service tended toward the wise distribution and stabilization of labor and 

resultant increased production ; and 
Whereas permanent employment exchanges under Government supervision in 

the principal European countries have proved of great value to their whole 

peoples; and 
Whereas, there are now before our Congress bills to extend and perpetuate 

a national employment bureau : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference urge upon Congress to immediately consider 
these bills to establish a permanent . national employment agency in this 
country. 

Eesolution No. 33, introduced by Miss Wald, Mr. Endicott, and 
Mr. Feiss, of the public group : 

Whereas it is the sense of the conference that the establishment by the Fed- 
eral Government of an equitable and scientific system providing for the ready 
and periodical adjustment of standards of pay of all Federal civil-service 
employees, based on the changes in the cost of living and other circum- 
stances, will furnish an example by which employers generally will desire 
to be guided ; and 

Whereas the existing salary grades of a large percentage of Federal civil- 
service employees have undergone no substantial revision during the past 
six years; and 

Whereas the low salaries now prevailing in many branches of the Government 
service are evidence that the equitable adjustments necessary to provide 
incomes in proportion to the prevailing cost of living have not been made: 
Beit 

Resolved, That the conference recommend to Congress that it provide for the 
establishment of a system which shall be based upon scientific principles and 
which shall supply a ready and equitable means for adjusting the standards 
of pay of individuals and groups employed in the Federal civil-service, as 
changing circumstances may from time to time require. Such a system should 
T)e so flexible as to provide due consideration and ample recompense for merit 
and faithful service. 

The Chairman. Are there any reports from committees? 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, on the principle of collective 
bargaining, upon which the general committee was directed to report 
at 2.30, the public group unanimously and the labor group unani- 
mously voted in favor of the following proposal : 

The right of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions, to bargain 
-collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in 
negotiations and adjustments with employers, and in respect to wages, hours 
of labor, and relations and conditions of employment, is recognized. 

This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage 
earner to refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly 
with his employer if he so chooses. 

The employers' group voted against this, and as it can not be 
recommended with the dissent of any one group, I now move it be- 
•come the report of the conference. 

Mr. Sheppard. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that this report be- 
come the report of the conference. Those in favor say " aye." 

Those opposed will say " no." 

Mr. Baruch. It should be a group vote. 

The Chairman. A group vote is called for. How does the labor 
;group vote? 

Mr. Morrison. The labor group votes aye. 
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The Chairman. How does the central group vote? 

Mr. Spargo. Before the group votes, Mr. Ghairman, I respectfully 
submit that the group vote does not apply in this instance. The 
question is not on the adoption of the motion, but that the confer- 
ence take possession of it. I therefore hold that the ordinary rule 
of parliamentary majority prevails. 

The Chairman. The point is well taken, it seems to me, and the 
motion that is made by Mr. Chadbourne can be voted upon by the 
conference as a whole. I shall declare the motion that the report 
is now before the conference carried. 

Gentlemen, the report that you have heard 

Mr. WoLX.. I move the adoption of the report. 

The Chairman. Mr. Woll moves the adoption of the report. 
Upon this the group vote will be taken. 

Mr. Spargo. But before it is taken, Mr. Chairman, it is subject to 
debate ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Do I hear a second to the motion ? 

Mr. Sheppard. I second it. 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that the report be 
adopted as the report of the conference. 

Gentlemen, is there anyone who wishes to speak upon this motion ? 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, will you please rule as to the effect 
of the adoption or rejection of the report? 

The Chairman. The report will be submitted to you by groups 
for its adoption or rejection. 

Mr. WoLL. It will be by group voting? 

The Chairman. It will be by group voting ; and, as I understand 
the rule, unless there is a unanimous vote by the groups it can not be 
the expression and conclusion of the conference. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Is the motion before the house open to debate? 

The Chairman. It is before the house for debate. 

Mr. Rockefelij^.r. I speak as a member of the public group. 

I hold no executive position in any business corporation and am 
not here representing any business interests. I have come in response 
to the request of the President to accept appointment as one of the 
representatives of the general public in this conference, and am con- 
sidering the questions which come before the conference from that 
standpoint. 

The resolution before the conference is predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of representation in industry, which includes the right to 
organize and the right to bargain collectively. 

In supporting this resolution, I beg leave to present the following 
statement which, for the sake of brevity and clearness, I have re- 
duced to writing : 

The experience through wtich our country has passed in the months of war, 
exhibiting as it has the willingness of all Americans, without distinction of 
race, creed, or class, to sacrifice personal ends for a great ideal, and to work 
together in a spirit of brotherhood and cooperation, has been a revelation to 
our own people, and a cause for congratulation to us all. 

Now that the stimulus of the war is over the question which confronts our 
Nation is how can these high levels of unselfish devotion to the common good 
be maintained and extended to the civic life of the Nation in times of peace. 

We have been called together to consider the industrial problem. Only as 
each of us discharges his duties as a member of this conference in the same 
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high spirit of patriotism, of unselfisli allegiance to right and justice, of 
devotion to the principles of democracy and brotherhood with which we 
approached the problems of the war can we hope for success in the solution 
of the industrial problem, which is no less vital to the life of the Nation. There 
are pessimists who Say that there is no solution short of revolution and the 
overturn of the existing social order. Surely the m^en and women who have 
shown themselves capable of such lofty sacrifice, who have actually given them- 
selves so freely, gladly, unreservedly, as the people of this great country have 
during these past years will stand together as unselfishly in solving this great 
industrial problem as they did in dealing with the problems of the war if only 
right is made clear and the way to a solution pointed out. 

The world position which our country holds to-day is due to the wide vision 
of the statesmen who founded these United States and to the daring and 
indomitable persistence of the great industrial leaders, together with the 
myriads of men who with faith in their leadership have cooperated to rear the 
marvelous industrial structure of which our country is justly so proud. This, 
result has been produced by the cooperation of the four factors in industry^ 
labor, capital, management, and the public, the last represented by the con- 
sumer and by organized government. No one of these groups can alone claim 
credit for what has been accomplished. Just what is the relative importance 
of the contribution made to the success of industry by these several factors 
and what their relative rewards should be are debatable questions. But, how- 
ever views may differ on these questions, it is clear that the common interest 
can not be advanced by the effort of any one party to dominate the other, to 
arbitrarily dictate the terms on which alone it will cooperate, to threaten to 
withdraw if any attempt is made to thwart the enforcement of its will. Such 
a position is as un-American as it is intolerable. 

Almost countless are the suggested solutions of the industrial problem' which 
have been brought forth since industry first began to be a proWem. Most of 
these are impracticable; some are unjust; some are selfish and therefore 
unworthy; some of them have merit and should be carefully studied. None 
can be looked to as a panacea. There are those who believe that legislation 
is the cure-all for every social, economic, political, and industrial ill. Much 
can be done by legislation to prevent injustice and encourage right tendencies, 
but legislation will never solve the industrial problem. Its solution can be 
brought about only by the introduction of a new spirit into the relationship 
between the parties to industry — a spirit of Justice and brotherhood. 

The personal relationship which existed in bygone days is essential to the 

ii. it nuist he reestablished; if not in its 
original form, at least as nearly so as possible. In the early days of the 
development of industry, the employer and capital investor were frequently 
one. Daily contact was had between him and his employees, who were hia 
. . u = :. lo s Ai y qu«siions which jirose on either side were taken 
up at once and readily adjusted. A feeling of genuine friendliness, mutual 
o *^ M a snihuating intenst in the common enterprise was the result. 

How different Is the situation to-day. Because of the proportions which 
modern Industry has attained, employers and employees are too often 
strangers to each other. Personal contact, so vital to the success of any en- 
terprise, is practically unknown, and naturally misunderstanding, suspicion, 
distrust, and too often hatred have developed, bringing in their train all the 
mdustrial ills which have become far too common. Where men are strangers 
and have no points of contact, this is the usual 'outcome. On the o^ther 
hand, where men meet frequently about a table, rub elbows, exchange views» 
and discuss matters of common interest, almost Invariably it happens that 
the vast majority of their differences quickly disappear and friendly rela- 
tions are established. Much of the strife and bitterness in industrial relations 
results from lack of ability or willingness on the part of both labor and 
capital to view their common problems each from the other's point of view. 

A man who recently devoted some months to studying the industrial problem 
and who came in contact with thousands of workmen in various industries 
throughout the country has said that it was obvious to him from the outset 
that the workingmen were seeking for something, which at first he thought 
to be higher wages. As his touch with them extended, he came to the con- 
clusion, however, that not higher wages but recognition as men was what 
they really sought. What joy can there be in life, what interest can a man 
take In his work, what enthusiasm can he be expected to develop on behalf 
of his employer, when he is regarded as a number on a pay roll, a cog in a 
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wheel, a mere " hand." Who would not earnestly seek to gain recognition 
of his manhood and the right to be heard and treated as a human being and 
not as a machine? 

While obviously under present conditions those who invest tlieir capital in an 
industry, often numbered by the thousand, can not have personal acquaintance 
with the thousands and tens of thousands of those who invest their labor, con- 
tact between these two parties in interest can and must be established, if not 
directly, then through their respective representatives. The resumption of such 
personal relations through frequent conference and current meetings, held for 
the consideration of matters of common interest such as terms of employment, 
and working and living conditions, is essential in order to restore a spirit of 
mutual confidence, good will, and cooperation. Personal relations can be 
revived under modern conditions only through the adequate representation of 
the employees. Representation is a principle which is fundamentally just and 
vital to the successful conduct of industry. This is the principle upon which 
the democratic government of our country is founded. On the battle fields of 
France this Nation poured out its blood freely in order that democracy might 
be maintained at home and that its beneficent institutions might become avail- 
able in other lands as well. Surely it is not consistent for us as Americans 
to demand democracy in government and practice autocracy in industry. 

What can this conference do to further the establishment of democracy 
in industry and lay a sure and solid foundation for the permanent development 
of. cooperation, good will, and industrial well-being? To undertake to agree 
on the details of plans and methods is apt to lead to endless controversy with- 
out constructive result. Can we not, however, unite in the adoption of the 
principle of representation and the agreement to make every effort to secure the 
indorsement and acceptance of this principle by all chambers of commerce, 
industrial and commrcial bodies, and all organizations of labor. Such action 
I feel confident would be overwhelmingly backed by public opinion and cordially 
approved by the Federal Government. The assurance thus given of a closer 
relationship between the parties to industry would further justice, promote 
good will, and help to bridge the gulf between capital and labor. 

It is not for this or any other body to undertake to determine for industry 
at large what form representation shall take. Once having adopted the prin- 
ciple of representation, it is obviously wise that the method to be employed 
should be left in each specific instance to be determined by the parties in 
interest. If there is to be peace and good will between the several parties In 
industry, it will surely not be brought about by the enforcement upon un- 
willing groups of a method which in their judgment is not adapted to their 
peculiar needs. In this as in all else, persuasion is an essential element in 
bringing about conviction. With the developments in industry what they are 
to-day there is sure to come a progressive evolution from autocratic single 
control, whether by capital, labor, or the State, to democratic cooperative con- 
trol by all three. The whole movement is evolutionary. That which is funda- 
mental is the idea of • representation, and that idea must find expression in 
those forms which will serve it best, with conditions, forces, and times what 
they are. 

[Applause.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Speaking as a member of one of the two groups 
that support the report of the committee I desire to direct your atten- 
tion to one of the twelve principles proposed by the capital group to 
this industrial conference, which declares that there should be no 
interference with the " open shop " and concludes " no employer 
should be required to deal with men or groups of men who are not 
his employees or chosen by and from or among them." 

The principle there enunciated violates established and prevailing 
customs in industry in the civilized world. It nullifies the good 
faith of all the other principles advanced in its program by the 
capital group. 

In practice it would result, first, in trade-union disintegration, 
and, finally, in the economic slavery of the industrial wageworkers 
of the country. 
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The British Government, as employer, has just established de- 
partmental Whitley councils in which representatives of the organ- ' 
ized employees' in the civil service meet with representatives of the 
departments! organized employers, each side representing industries. 

The representatives of the departments employing a particular 
class of labor meet representatives of the unions in the trades con- 
cerned. 

In France, in April, 1919, representatives of the metallurgical,, 
mining, mechanical, construction, electric, and manufacturing em- 
ployers' union and representatives of the Federation of Metal 
Workers entered into a trade agreement. 

In Sweden, an official report issued the present year gives an 
account of the widespread extent of collective agreements in that 
country. 

In Norway, in the arbitration courts, the National Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Norwegian Employers' Association each ap- 
pointed one member and an alternate. 

In Australia, cases before the arbitration courts are preesnted, not. 
by single employees or individual firms, but by organization repre- 
sentatives. The organized employers and the trade -unions are: 
usually parties recognized by the courts as the parties in dispute. 

In Germany, in accordance with an order issued December 23,. 
1918, collective agreements are steadily increasing, usually aiming at. 
making the agreement binding for the whole industry in a particular 
locality. 

The committee on international labor legislation to the peace 
conference has provided that in the commissions formed in accord- 
ance with its agreements representatives of employers and of work- 
ing people shall be in the membership and that in the governing 
body of the international labor offices there shall be six members 
elected by the delegates to the conference representing the employ- 
ers and six members elected by the delegates to the conference rep- 
resenting the workpeople. 

Finally, no representative of labor authorized by labor could pos- 
sibly take part in the present industrial conference if employers in 
general in the United States should refuse to deal with wage- 
workers or groups of wageworkers "not their employees or not 
chosen among their employees." Logically the capital group in 
this body should refuse to recognize the labor group m this body as 
representing labor. 

The assertions made by the capital group that " principles of in- 
dividual liberty and freedom of contract * * * require that 
there should be no interference with the 'open shop,'" is an offense 
to the human understanding, as it is language which contradicts 
thought. " Individual liberty " is mockery of the wageworker who, 
forced by his necessities to find work, is not free to make a contract 
just to himself. No sophist, no casuist, no defender of privilege can 
use this argument of the capital group before court or conference 
and carry conviction to hearers who have reasoned out its incon- 
sistencies. It is now rejected in every branch of society which has 
seriously studied the economics of labor contracts, except the one 
branch bent on the restoration of a feudal domination by barons of 
capital over serfs of labor. 
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Open shop" is a deliberatie negation of the unavoidable neces- 
sity for the organization of labor. When wageworkers are not 
united employers play one worker against another in competition. 
They quote a tenth man, unemployed, as a menace to nine men in 
their employment. They take- advantage of dull seasons, when un- 
employment is at its worst, to establish permanently wages and 
conditions to which the most needy workers must then give their 
consent. The more liberal employers themselves are finally obliged 
by low- wage-paying competitors to reduce wages in order to meet 
the price of products in the market reach^i through the cheapest 
labor costs. 

That inevitable tendency in finance by which the worse currency 
drives out the better— Gresham's law — is equally true in its applica- 
tion to labor. The employers of sweat-shop labor, prison labor, 
child labor, nonunion, women's labor, and cheap foreign labor, in 
various industries have repeatedly captured markets from employers 
conscientiously endeavoring to uphold recognized American stand- 
ards. The sole effective antidote to this social disease has been the 
trade-union. The confederations of employing-class managers of 
colossal corporations bent on paying dividends on billions of capital, 
largely fictitious, represented in this industrial conference, have chal- 
lenged the common sense of the American people in demanding the 
dissolution of the solidarity of the workers. The union shop is the 
sole practical obstacle to that de- Americanization of labor which for 
years has been the policy of the economic oligarchy governing the 
basic industries of this country. That the conspirators aiming at the 
ruin of trade-unionism should embody their propositions in a pro- 
gram placed before this conference is evidence of a blindness to the 
spirit to-day animating the masses of America, the blindness of 
pride that goes before a fall, blindness to the determination of pub- 
lic opinion that the economic autocrat, the multi-millionaire, the con- 
taminator of Americanism through foreign colonization in industrial 
centers, shall meet his just doom of extinction. [Applause.] 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman and members of the conference, there is 
undoubtedly some disadvantage in intervening in a debate on this 
question at this early stage. Nevertheless, without any prearrange- 
ment, but deliberately, I have decided to follow Mr. Rockefeller at 
the earliest possible moment; perhaps because in so doing I might 
help to symbolize what I believe to be the governing purpose of this 
group to which I belong. 

Mr. Rockefeller, with admirable candor and modesty, spoke of 
his own relation to the existing industrial and social order. I can 
not hope, I fear, to equal his distinction in speaking of my own 
relation to that social and industrial order. It is known to all of 
you, I trust, and if it is not yet known, let it be known, that I am 
here to-day a convinced socialist, believing that this industrial and 
social order must give place to another. That was known to the 
President of the United States when he asked me to accept his ap- 
pointment. In accepting that appointment, however, I did not for a 
moment indulge the hope or the thought that through this confer- 
ence we could change the existing social order; and from the first 
moment until nowT have pursued a policy — as I think my colleagues 
will agree — a policy which I shall pursue no matter what happens in 
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the custodians of the economic life of the nation, will have created 
that which places bitterness, hatred, and distrust in the minds and 
hearts of the millions of our people. 

They say in Russia, in these darl? and terrible days, " We have two 
enemies ; the Bolsheviki of the right and the Bolsheviki of the left ; 
the Bolsheviki of the wildly desperate men who are seeking to estab- 
lish a dictatorship of the proletariat, and the other men, reckless 
and drunk with power, seekmg to establish a dictatorship of capital." 

For my part, I place myself squarely on this ground, and say " we 
do not want, we must not have, we can not tolerate a dictatorship 
of our industrial life, whether it is the dictatorship of capital or the 
dictatorship of the proletariat." 

What we do want is that fellowship, that solidarity, which begins 
>vith a supreme love for this great Nation and a consecration and a 
determination that we at least will fulfill its mission. I should be 
very sorry if the note of class strife should prevail further than it 
has gone, and I make my appeal to the gentlemen representing the 
employers. I think I know the psychology of this strange revolt 
that flaunts its red symbols and that we call bolshevism; and I say 
to you, in all solemnity, in all earnestness, and, if you will permit 
me, in all friendliness, as a fellow citizen, that the supreme and out- 
standing cause is a short-sighted policy on the part of the employ- 
ing classes in this Nation. If you persist in your opposition to 
this eminently reasonable proposal, a proposal which has conquered 
this public group because of its fairness, this group having found in 
the fairness and rationality of the proposal a solvent for its difficul- 
ties; if you persist in voting it down you will send through the 
nerve centers and the nerve system of this Nation a feeling of unrest, 
of unfaith, and despair that will go pulsing through this Nation 
from one end of it to the other, and will express itself in a storm of 
added social unrest the consequences of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this conference will with unanimity 
adopt the resolution before it. [Prolonged applause.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Feiss. 

Mr. Feiss. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the confer- 
ence, I find myself here in a position somewhat different from that 
of any of the previous speakers. I was an employer before I left my 
home. I ceased being an employer when I came here, summoned by 
the Chief Executive, to represent the public to the best of my 
capacity. 

I can not help, however, for a moment reverting to the habits of a 
lifetime and to consider the resolution before the conference as an 
employer ; and, as such, I give mj unequivocal support to the resolu- 
tion. It seems to me that the time has long passed when we can 
quibble about small things when great principles are at stake, and I 
appeal to those on my left as well as to those on my right to forget 
for a moment that thev have come here either as representatives of 
labor or as representatives of employers. They have come here just 
as we, in the center have come, as representatives of the American 
people. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we must not forget that, above 
all things. I do not care if in the writing of this resolution there 
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is a shade greater balance of favor to one side as compared to an- 
other. The important thing is that we recognize that if democracy 
means anything in industry or in any other element of life, it means 
the right of a personal determination of those things which it is right 
that we should determine for ourselves. The obedience to law is 
liberty, and that means not only the law of the land, but the law of 
morality and the principles of ethics. I could not conscientiously 
face my associates in business — ^nd by that I mean the men who run 
the works, who toil at the machines, and the women who work with 
their hands — any more than I could have faced my fellow citizens 
if I denied them a right which I myself possess. And I main- 
tain, Mr. Chairman, that it is not in that spirit that the employers 
must be voting " No " on this resolution. It can not be that. I can 
not imagne that such a motive is behind it. What can it be then? 
It must be some queer divergence of understanding which has be- 
clouded the issue, and I am sure that if they will realize, as I believe 
some of us do, that there has not been a conference of such great im- 
portance called, perhaps with the exception of the peace conference 
at Paris, in the last 50 years — if they will realize the possibilities, the 
potentialities of this meeting are so great that they may influence 
the entire social fabric of the world; if they will realize that in the 
outcome of our deliberations and conclusions hang matters in the 
l^alance which can save us not only from interminable turmoil, but 
save us from destruction, I am sure that they will go to each other in a 
spirit that must bring harmony. 

Following more directly that resolution itself, I not only support it 
in its present form, but would have gone still further and urged 
every employer to assist in organizing his men so that they might 
have a coherent and collective voice m the determinations of con- 
ditions of employment in which they must always be interested. 
[Applause.] With the modifying phrase which has been added to 
the nrst clause, the right of the individual to organize or not to 
organize, to choose his method of organizing, whether through 
labor unions, shop unions, employees' organizations, or any other, 
it seems to me it is safeguarded. I do not know what has been in 
the minds of the labor-union representatives, whether they have 
made a great sacrifice in making that concession or not. I do not 
know what is in the mind of the employers in opposing it, but it 
seems to me that we have the basis of an understanding, and as good 
citizens, and all of us representing the public, let us get together 
^nd accomplish this end by supporting this resolution unanimously. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. EussELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, let me try to 
disabuse your minds of any lingering suspicion you may have had 
because the committee has been long m session that its deliberations 
have been marked with any rancor or ill-feeling. Speaking only 
for myself, and as a member of the committee, let me say that noth- 
ing has hiappened since the first session of the conference that has 
given me so much hope or such a profound hope or so much aspira- 
tion as the one fact that our deliberations in the committee were 
marked throughout with good nature, with kindness, and with a 
spirit of mutual forbearance. In that spirit, therefore, I believe 
that this resolution is going to be adopted. I can not think other- 
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« 

Mr. Landon. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we have pro- 
ceeded almost as per usual. In the conference of the three fives, 
or the committee of fifteen, labor on one side and the employers on 
the other, with the public sitting in between, we had almost reached 
an agreement. There is hardly the crossing of a " t " or the dotting 
of an " i " between them, and as per usual labor has stated its case, 
and before these gentlemen could state their case the outsider plunged 
in and solved the situation. To my mind we are not so far apart. 
It is the old problem of men in trade-imions. The average man 
makes a statement and says, " Of course I don't know for a fact. I 
never belonged to one." i ou ask the average man who has solved 
an industrial problem how many men he employs and he does not 
employ any. 

We are very close together. We are just touching the apex of 
the wedge. This thing somehow, somewhere is going to win. In- 
tolerance is not going to help it any. We are not going to get 
anywhere if we approach this thing from an intolerant attitude. 
Before we go on abusing them please let us have them say something. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TiTTEMORE. I am not in an enviable position. I am in the 
employers' group. I can bear testimony to this fact, that in the 
deliberations of the committee of fifteen I am positive that the 
group to which I belong have given extraordinary consideration to 
every proposition. I did not agree with them in the final conclusion, 
but I must say this, that they endeavored in every way possible 
to come to the conclusion that this conference itself, I think, will 
come to. I agree with Brother Landon that we were almost ready 
to dot the " i " and cross the " t," and I think perhaps if we had had 
an hour longer we might have come to the same conclusion that 
others have come to. 

I am not speaking for this group, because I am sure they would 
not want me to. I do say this, however, that I believe out of this 
group can come such a conclusion as will let go from this conference 
the message that has been spoken of from the middle group. 

Lincoln said, "The problem of free government is to make it 
strong enough to protect individual liberty and at the same time not 
have it so strong that it will destroy the liberty of all." 

That is the proposition, as I view it, before this conference, and I 
think that the American public is looking to us to bring in a unani- 
mous declaration of peace between labor and capital. I do not know 
why we are in the employers' group; I could not tell. We were 
classified here — Brother Barrett and I, and Brother Atkeson — as 
capitalists, possibly, Mr. Wheeler suggests. In any event it is fine 
to be here. We suggested in the committee of the group that perhaps 
we were here to give it some tone. [Laughter.] I don't know about 
that. But in any event, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that we can have 
a little more from this side. I have been called a socialist, but I am 
not. However, I do want to come to Spargo's conclusion. I repre- 
sent a large number of farmers, men who are the most conservative 
element politically, socially, and industrially in the United States, 
if not in the world, and I want to say that my opinion is that these 
gentlemen are not far away from the main proposition. 
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I hope, now, that you will hear from our group and before we get 
through with it we will be able to come to a unammous conclusion on 
the resolution that I personally feel as though I must support. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Endicott. A man must be a bold man that will attempt to talk 
or make a speech after the splendid speeches we have heard, but I 
wish to say just a few words in explanation of my position. 

I come here as an employer of labor. Running the risk of appear- 
ing egotistical, I may say I am one of the largest employers of labor 
in this country and the very largest employer of labor in my line 
that there is in the world. 

I mention that because I wish you to all realize that in favoring 
this resolution I take an equal risk with almost any man in the em- 
ployers' group. 

I am mighty glad that we brought in a report at half-past 2, be- 
cause I was very fearful that if we did not Mr. Loree might get up 
and accuse us of back door methods. Now, Mr. Loree is the president 
of a railroad and I am just a common business man; and he probably 
knows exactly all about these methods, but I am perfectly inocent. 
I do not know what he meant or referred to. 

Now, take this resolution and, speaking as an employer of labor, 
the first part of it reads : 

The right of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions, to bargain 
collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own cjioosing in 
negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of 
labor and relations and conditions of employment is recognized. 

Speaking as an employer of labor I saw there, in that, if that went 
out to the country alone, danger in that it might be misimderstood ; 
that it might mean that this conference was coming out in favor of 
labor unions and labor organizations, and that it was denying the 
right to individuals. It might be so misunderstood. It really didn't 
say it. There is no need of its being misunderstood. We agreed in 
the committee of fifteen that we would say what we meant; and 
therefore there was added to it this subsequent paragraph : 

This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage earner to 
refrain from Joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer if 
he so chooses. 

That takes out, in my opinion, every bit of the danger of being 
misunderstood. It is a plain, short, concise statement, and I abso- 
lutely, as an employer of labor, see no danger in it whatever. I do 
see a danger, however, and 1 say it with the best feeling in the world, 
that we employers of labor may go out before the world as standing 
in the position which it is said we have stood in for the last 20 years ; 
and I hope that we can have a unanimous vote in favor of this reso- 
lution exactly as it is worded, or, if anybody wants to dot an " i " or 
change a " t " I am with them. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, this is undoubtedly one of the critical 
periods, perhaps the most critical period of this conference, and it 
may be a critical period in American industry; for, while this con- 
ference has no power it has been brought together as representing 
the different interests in our community, and we stand, as we have 
stated, in a formal resolution, for all the people, endeavoring to 
deal with these fundamental questions in such a way as to promote 
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to pieces, if it is too short to j&t the bed, or to crush it into a pulp 
if it is so long that it does not fit. We have got to be careful in 
dealing with these things. 

Now, in view of all those considerations, I respectfully submit to 
the gentlemen here, to those who have had experience, and to those 
who got their knowledge from hearing and from reading, that if 
there is any one thing that is fundamental it is that the character and 
nature of the individual industry should be considered, and that 
there is the place where those things should be worked out for the 
common good; and that you can not get results by the organization 
of industry on the one side, and the organization of employees on the 
other, that will by any manner of means fit into this complex situa- 
tion; but you have got to depend upon the relations of the em- 
ployer and the employee in the same shop, in the same establishment. 
There is where the problem has got to be solved. And, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, from what I know of men in industry in this 
country, there is not any place in the community, neither among the 
laboring men nor the public, of any grade or condition, that is more 
anxious to bring about better, cleaner, more satisfactory relations 
with the working men than are the employers, and they are anxious 
to do it, as far as they can, in a way that will satisfy the employee, 
and not merely in a way to satisfy themselves ; but they feel the tre- 
mendous responsibility that is on them for management, for correlat- 
ing labor and capital so as to get results, and they run every day 
across difficulties and barriers that seem almost insuperable, but they 
set their teeth and go through them ; and the proposition that their 
difficulties should be accentuated and exaggerated and made almost 
intolerable by an iron-clad rule that may not fit their individual con- 
dition, is one of the most serious that can be advanced. And until it 
is demonstrated that the proposed rule, whatever it may be, is not 
going to embarrass the employer, is not going to prevent the manager 
from getting good results — until it has been proved out as a satis- 
factory thing it should not be forced down the throats of any estab- 
lishment ; it should not be forced down the throat of the establishment 
if the management, in good faith, feel that it is not tolerable in that 
establishment ; it should not be forced down the throat of the estab- 
lishment if the employees, in good faith, feel that it is not tolerable 
to them in that establishment. And yet this proposition is a Pro- 
crustean bed. It is, as I read it — perhaps it was not intended to be 
so, an absolute and definite suggestion amounting almost to an order, 
so far as we can give orders, amounting almost to the statement that 
anyone who does not follow is an outcast who should be condemned 
by public sentiment, if he does not follow it ; and I submit that it is 
with reference to a matter that has not yet been demonstrated as of 
fundamental and universal value; that it has not yet been demon- 
strated as the only way to bring about this result — which everybody 
wants — of closer affiliation, closer relations, and better spirit between 
employers and emploj'^ees: and that the thing is premature. In 
other words, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we — at least I — contend 
that there should be^n approach to this question, and to all these 
questions, through the individual establishment, that there they 
should be worked out. And, gentlemen, there is another proposition 
for which I contend, and for which I think my associates contend, 
that is of equal importance, and which is intimately interwoven with 
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this proposition, so intimately that it can not be segregated in 
thought, and which is endangered by the terms of this resolution, and 
that is the " open shop." 

Now there is only one definition to the " open shop," and that is a 
shop in which membership or nonmembership in any association is of 
no more consequence in determining whether or not a man shall be 
hired or discharged, than his membership in a secret fraternity or 
his membership in a church or his race or creed. That is the only 
definition of " open shop " that I recognize, and I submit, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that the American shop is an American 
institution of the highest character, which is the only institution in 
this connection whifch we really can testify or which we can sup- 
port, as American citizens, believing in individual freedom and the 
right of free contract, and the right of individual development in 
that direction, which will lead to the greatest individual satisfac- 
tion. * 

I am not going to argue that question, but that is a proposition 
upon which I stand, and it is attacked indirectly and almost directly 
in this resolution, and may it please the chairman and gentlemen,^ 
those two proposition are to be taken into account. 

Now we come to the thing at which this is directly aimed, and that 
is collective bargaining. That is a vague phrase. As I under- 
stand the attitude of most of the employers in this country and the 
attitude of the employers in the group which is here in this con- 
ference, they are in favor of collective bargaining, but they do not 
feel that this conference should take any action which indicates 
that it imposes as a burden upon all of the manufacturers and indus- 
trialists or this country that they should engage in collective bargain^ 
ing, with the representatives of the men who are other than selected 
from the employees themselves. They do not question the right of 
each employer to agree with his employees that he shall run a closed 
nonunion shop, or a closed union shop. They do not question the 
right of each employer and his employees, voluntarily to agree that 
there shall be collective bargaining or no collective bargaining of 
any sort or kind with the representatives selected in any way that 
may be agreed upon, but when it comes to the question of what it is 
that this conference is going to approve, what it is that this con- 
ference is going to recommend, what it is that this conference 
stands for, they deny the wisdom, they deny the right of this con- 
ference to say to the men throughout this country who are employ- 
ing labor in the industries " You must,' whether you like it or not,, 
whether in your judgment it is wise or not, whether your men want 
it or not, whether the conditions under which you work are such 
that it is suited for it or not ; you must allow collective bargaining,, 
with the right on the part of your employees to select their represen- 
tatives anywhere in the world, and outside of their own number. 
Practically what that means is that the men to be selected by the 
shop employees, the establishment employees, outside of their num- 
ber, are to be labor union men. That is the practical thing that 
stands to the front, and any pronunciamento on the part of this 
conference that such is forced upon the employers of this country 
seems to us improper, unwise, and likely to have the most serious, 
results to our industries. 
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to agree that the men may be represented as they please, if they 
can agree, but we do question the right, or the wisdom of asserting 
here in the responsibility of our present situation that the man who 
is running an individual industry, is obliged, against his will, to 
recognize representatives who are not among his own employees. 
If it was not for that particular issue which is brought right to the 
front in this vote, in this resolution^ it seems to me that we could 
get together in five minutes. There is the point. Are we to send 
out' a pronunciamento to the effect that a man or employer of the 
highest character, the most generous temperament, who wants the 
utmost fairness in his relations with his men, is obliged to receive 
representatives who are not from among his own men, when he 
knows it is self-evident that those representatives would come with 
some other interest, some other aspiration, some other hope and ex- 
pectation than the mere doing the best they can for the man whom 
they are temporarily representing? 

Now, let us take up this document and see what it means. The 
word " right " is one that I think should be very carefully used. It 
is sometimes used vaguely. For example, " the right of wage earners 
to organize in trade and labor unions is recognized." I agree that 
that is an accurate use of the word " right." The conditions are such, 
the code and standard of to-day is such that we recognize that that is a 
right, but when it comes to saying that the right of the wage earners to 
bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustment in respect to wages, hours of 
labor, and to relations and conditions of employment is recognized, 
I deny that that is an accurate statement. 1 am ready to go to the 
length of saying that in every shop in the land there should be such 
close contact between the employer and the employee that it is cer- 
tain that any grievances that exist shall be disclosed and righted, 
that there shall be a conference, discussion, and the closest kind oi 
consideration to all those questions that come up from day to day 
between the workmen and the employers; but I do not believe and 
I do not think that this conference should vote at the present time 
that there must be in every shop in the land, large or small, that 
particular kind of arrangement for getting at that result that is 
known as shop representation. There are tens of thousands of shops 
in this country to-day where every man is known to the employer, 
where he comes in such contact without any shop committee. Why 
should we legislate or attempt to legislate into such shops any sucn 
machinery? It is not necessary. Now, you will see the distinction 
that I draw. There is no right, and there can not be said to be any 
right. If we could amend that clause to something like this, I think 
myself that I should accept it without any hesitation — ^" The right 
of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions, and by agree- 
ment with the employers to bargain collectively, to be represented 
by representatives of their own choosing to be selected from their 
own number or otherwise, as may be agreed upon by the workmen 
and by the employer in any establishment, if selected in that way 
or otherwise, as may be agreed upon, in negotiations and adjustments 
with employers with respect to wages, hours of labor, and relations 
and conditions of employment is recognized." 
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Then comes Mr. Endicott's addendum, which is very good as far 
as it goes. That this shall not be imderstood as limiting the right 
of any wage earner from joining any organization or dealing directly 
with the employer if he so chooses. If the right of the worker should 
not be limited, why should the right of the employer be limited? 
But he says nothing about not limiting the right of the employer. 
So, after he said, " that this is not to be understood as limiting the 
right of the wage earner," I want to add that " it shall not be un- 
derstood as limiting the rights of the employer to agree with his 
workmen that their representatives shall be selected from their own 
number or to find some other and better way in which to bring about 
the close personal contact between employers and employees which 
is so absolutely necessary to the prosperity of an industry and the 
contentment and good relations of the men. This would bring out 
the precise difference between that for which I contend and that 
which is brought to the front by the resolution as submitted by the 
committee; and that precise condition I personally feel that I must 
stand or fall upon. I can not bring myself to agree that this con- 
ference is justified in telling every concern in this country, large and 
small, that the arrangement that they should make is one in which 
the representatives of the workmen must necessarily be those whom 
they choose, whether inside the shop or outside the shop, and that 
no other situation is possible, or one which does not give the employer 
the right to take the matter up with his men and decide for them- 
selves what they wish, the employer saying, " I will not be satisfied 
if you bring in men from the outside, because you and I are quite 
competent to deal with the situation ourselves, in view of the condi- 
tions of our particular shop." 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this matter has not yet been 
thoroughly exhausted. I think I can forsee that the employers are 
likely to feel as I do, that there should not be this pressure on all 
the employers in the United States, whether or no, to adopt a rep- 
resentative scheme in which the representatives may be members 
from the labor unions, that that should not be forced upon them, 
that there is no right. We have no right to do it and no one has 
a right to do it. The time may come, say in 10 years or 20 years 
or 5 years from now, when all these things will be straightened out, 
and the policy to be pursued so clear that we should be justified in 
going as far as that; but we should not do it to-day, and I strongly 
urge this matter be sent back to the committee, with instructions to 
give it further consideration, and to see if some way can not be de- 
vised for bringing the matter to a common ground on which that 
principle for which I, as one of the employing members contend 
may be recognized; and I offer the resolution, Mr. Chairman, that 
the matter be referred back to the committee of fifteen, that further 
efforts may be made to bring the resolution into such form as 
will be satisfactory to all the groups. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The motion is made by Mr. Fish that the matter 
be referred back to the committee for further consideration. Is 
there a second to that motion? 

Mr. Landon. I second it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I would not take the time of this 
delegation a moment in connection with this subject if I did not 
feel that, as the representative of an organization that has had the 
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benefit without question of selective bargaining for more than a 
quarter of a century, there is not in exigence on any of the rail- 
roads with whom we have agreements, a closed-shop agreement, so 
known, nor all attempt on our part to my knowledge to ask for 
one or secure it. More than a quarter oi a century ago the op- 
erating officers of railroads presented exactly the argument our 
good friend, Mr. Fish, has presented here to-day. But gradually 
they came to understand that there was some protection against 
industrial strife, against strikes, by agreeing to a code of rules, by 
collective bargaining, if you please, and there is not a road to my 
knowledge to-day in the Dominion of Canada and under the Stars 
and Stripes where the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen repre- 
sentatives can not secure a conference on request. Could we have 
that condition if they did not make good their word ? Could we have 
that condition if we did not try to make good our contracts and 
agreements? And so all this talk about collective bargaining not 
being applied to other industries seems strange to me. I under- 
stand Mr. Fish to say that we can not apply this system to many 
industries. Why, I am sure every industry for which he speaks 
would claim the right and exercise the right to go out and secure 
its officers or employees to handle that property to its liMng. We 
are only asking, as I understand this resolution, for exactly what 
it concedes to the employer. They have the right to collectively 
organize, if they desire. They have the right to hire the employees 
whom they please to operate their property ; and surely they should 
be willing to permit the humble employees to select their own rep- 
resentatives. It seems strange to me that if these men who are 
brought in, presumably the officers of an organization, at the re- 
quest of the employees to discuss this matter are so incapable of 
understauding anything about the business or trade, how it is that 
the same company or concern can employ an attorney on a moment's 
notice who Imows nothing of the busmess, and must be told or 
shown everything in connection with it. No one questions that. 

It seems strange to me, at this late day, that any employer would 
claim that it is unfair to us that the employees have the right of 
collective bargaining. To us of the railroad organizations, it 
means nothing. We have it, and all of this contention seems to us 
strange. I am free to predict that there are not many, if any. 
operating officers of the railroads to-day who would say tney woula 
willingly go back to the old conditions of attempting to deal with 
the individual, because of the mob rule or strikes in localities that 
took place then, and the difference between then and to-day. 

When you can count, in transportation organizations, the strikes on 
almost the fingers of one hand in 25 years, it is not a bad record. I 
have been in the game, now, thirty-five odd years, and I think I 
know it, and there is nothing in the world in connection with this 
resolution so far as I see it, differently requested for the employees 
than is conceded, now, to the employer everywhere. 

If it asked for the closed shop, 1 would not support it, for the 
people I represent. There may be occasion, from the standpoint 
of some labor leader, contending for the closed shop. That is his 
business ; his and that of the man with whom he deals. 

In our occupation it has never become yet necessary to request it, 
and I hope it will not ; and it will not if tne employers of these vari- 
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ous industries will show the same regard for fair methods and co- 
operation in dealing with their employees that each of the operating 
officers of all of the railroads of this continent have shown for years 
and years, and are showing daily. [Applause.] 

Mr. Mahon. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the motion 
to refer has been accepted? 

The Chairman. Yes ; that is before the house. 

Mr. Mahon. It is before the house now ? 

The Chaiioian. Yes. , 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to say or do anything 
that will prevent a satisfactory understanding being reached be- 
tween representatives that have assembled here. As one who has 
been upon the committee and has been dealing with this question 
since it has come up. I want to say to you that, in my opinion, it is 
no use for this conierence to send that question back to the com- 
mittee. It would be a waste of time, in my opinion. I say that 
after having carefully gone through this situation and through the 
conference of last night and to-day. 

I want to make just a few remarks upon this question, for I feel 
that our case does not need much argument. When this conference 
was called, the workers throughout this Nation looked to this con- 
ference to bring about some results. Those of us who are in touch 
with the industrial conditions of the country looked to it to bring 
something about. We had some hope. Upon arriving here, however, 
wie were told that we must not bring such disputes as the steel strike 
and other matters up. That, to our minds, was a surprise. It was 
our opinion that that was what this conference was formed for, to 
deal with these economic conditions that are now confronting our 
country; and we have taken it up from that point of view, still, 
believing that that was the object of this conference, and can see no 
reason for the conference if that was not the object. 

So we have approached it, from the labor side, with that in .view, 
in the meantime recognizing the situation and approaching it in such 
a manner as to meet a fair and honorable settlement of this situa- 
tion if we could do so ; and we came first to the proposition to settle 
or attempt to settle the steel strike, and offer as fair a proposition 
as could be offered upon that subject, recognizing while the groups 
were divided into three groups — said by some, when we first came 
in, to be faith, hope, and charity ; but it has developed, Mr. Chair- 
man, almost to the point where it looks like faith, hope, and Gary — 
we approached the conference with that proposition, recognizing that 
in the public group most of them were employers, some of them the 
biggest employers in America, and among them the president of the 
steel works himself, Mr. GsLvy, that we would leave the proposition 
to the six men to settle. We submit that, today, and stand upon 
that as being a fair and honorable proposition, and we are willing, 
ladies and gentlemen, to stand before the world upon that. 

We then went back to the committee again, before finally deter- 
mining that question, to see where this conference would stand upon 
the next question, that of the right of the worker to organize and 
make collective bargins with fiis employers. 

We are not here discussing with these gentlemen open or closed 
shops. We are not here forcing anything upon these gentlemen that 
will not have to be done by the unions themselves, for whatever this 
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conference may do, as the representative of the wageworkers we 
keenly realize the fact that we will have to organize the workers to 
establish any condition that we establish in the future as we have 
in the past. But we come with the proposition, and here is all we 
are asking in this proposition — the right to organize^ the right to 
the working man or woman in any industry to join the trade- 
union of his craft and the right to make bargains with the employer. 
They will have to organize before they can make them. We recog- 
nize that, but we ask that that be the declaration of this conference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we can not get those two declarations made 
by this conference will you please tell me what there may be in this 
conference for the men and women of toil? If we are not to have 
the free right to organize our trade-unions and we are not to have 
the right of establishing collective bargaining by an expression 
of a conference of this land, what have we? Nothing. So I say, 
Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion — I do not express the opinion 
of my group on the subject, but in my opinion it is useless to go 
back — ^to send this resolution back — for I feel that we can not agree. 
I want to say, so far as I am concerned, I will not agree upon any 
proposition that does not give to the humble worfing man and 
woman the right to join their respective trades-unions, and I care 
not where it may be if that right is not granted and specifically 
provided for there is nothing that you can give us in this confer- 
ence that will satisfy .us. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, it is a useless proposition to refer this 
matter back for any further consideration, but let us determine it 
here and now as to what our position will be. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the last 
speaker, as I understand it, declared that unless that particular 
group gets what they want we might as well stop. As one of the 
things which he declares they want he mentions the right of men to 
join the organizations which he represents. Now, I know of no case 
in the committee of fifteen or elsewhere in the understandings or 
discussions that have been had where that right has been denied 
or in any way questioned. 

What the people on this side of the room do question is whether 
this convention ought to be asked to send out a public announcement 
to the world that any form of labor control has the support of this 
council against others that may be as good. We believe on this 
side that there is a right inherent in men and in groups of men to 
combine as they like, but for us to be put in a position where by 
the framing of a statement we shall seem to say to the people of the 
United States something which one group in this body wants as 
constituting the purposes of this body, supposedly trying to find 
a mutual settlement and a peaceful settlement, places us in the 
position of having made a partisan determination. And for that 
reason was our statement made clearly by the chairman and by Mr. 
Fish that we want our diflFerences clearly drawn and the statement 
made so broad that it will fit the conditions in industries which do 
not have trade-unionism as well as those which now have it. 

Mr. WoLL. Mr. Chairman, I shall only take up a moment's time to 
advise this conference that I believe it would be futile to refer this 
matter back again to the committee, and particularly so upon the 
ground suggested by Mr. Fish. 
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I must express regret that Mr. Fish was not a member of the em- 
ployers' group on that committee, or else he might know that all 
of the points he has urged were considered by the committee in full. 

Listening carefully to his address, I find there is but one objec- 
tionable feature to the report of the committee, and that it is to the 
right of the workers to select their own representatives without dic- 
tation on the part of the employer ; because, after all, his suggestion 
is that the right of choosing their representatives ought to be by 
agreement with the employers. 

I contend that if the wage earners can not select their representa- 
tives without agreement with employers, then it is not a right, and 
the freedom of contract has been entirely destroyed ; and if Mr. Fish 
anticipates that this general committee can report back a favorable 
finding on any such proposal as he has made, I want then to under- 
stand what sort of American citizenship will represent the general 
public, the American workers, on a committee of that kind. It is a 
question of whether the wage earners have the right of selecting their 
own representatives — good, bad, or indifferent — free and undis- 
turbed, and that is the sole right which is sought to be attacked in 
this conference, and that is the only purpose of having it recommitted 
to the committee, and I, as one member of the committee, fail to see 
where we are going to gain anything by procedure of that kind ; and 
let it be understood that the committee fully considered that phase 
of the question, and gave profound consideration to all of the pro- 
found knowledge we have heard on this subject from Mr. Fish. 

The Chairman^. Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a representative 
of the employers' group, I beg to speak for a few moments, not as an 
employer, but as one of the despised class that stands between the 
wage earner and the owner in the capacity of manager. We hear a 
great deal about capital and labor, but very little about that group of 
men who meet with the criticisms of both, whose job, in case of 
strike, is in danger, and who endeavor, on the whole, I hope, to do 
decent justice both to the owner and to the men. 

It is easy enough to say that it would all be well if he were re- 
placed by someone with a finer sense of justice and feeling, but for 
the most part, this class is composed of Americans who have started 
in working most often with their own hands, and who at least have 
developed a capacity that has entitled them to be trusted with man- 
agement; and in any settlement of a wage controversy, ladies and 
gentlemen, I desire to assure you that, speaking as a manager, that 
settlement must be of a kind where you can get competent men, 
be they labor-union men or other men who can work in that indus- 
try, as between capital and labor, under conditions where self-re- 
specting men will work; and I want to tell you that there are a 
good many of us who feel that we can make a living at work — we 
might even make one without work, as so many people do — and 
that in handling the problem of the individual man in the individual 
plant, the conditions of the plant must be considered, the conditions 
locally surrounding the employment must be considered. 

I am personally sorry to see introduced a resolution which does not 
say just what it might mean. It suits in general language; there is 
no question of that ; but in it there is a play on words. The right to 
representation is a right that we all have. Who shall the represen- 
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tative be ? The right to be a representative of a *man in any contro- 
versy carries with it the obligation that the representation of that 
man shall be a primary consideration; that it shall be the first 
thought of the man who does the representing ; that ulterior motives 
shall not be present, ^y right to employ a lawyer is an inherent 
right. I also have the right to demand that that lawyer shall be 
single in my employment. We do not ask as managers in isolated 
plants to have men meet with our representatives. We do not employ 
lawyers to meet them. As a matter of fact, business men do not 
employ lawyers to meet each other. When a lawyer is usually 
brought into any business deal that I am familiar with, an attitude 
of suspicion is at once created, and of antagonism. Business of all 
kinds is best carried on without third parties being present, and 
right here in Washin^on and in Government departments, the ap- 
proach of a lawyer is like a red flag to a bull. Now, if we are to deal 
with this in a spirit of friendliness, let me picture to you the position 
of a manager in dealing with those representatives of the men. A 
man comes to town from nowhere in particular, inaugurates meet- 
ings, secret for the most part; sticks out signs, starts an agitation, 
agitates p6litical economy that is strange to most of the books and 
strange to most of the gentlemen here, except those who have heard it ; 
organizes up the shops, presents demands, frequently which illus- 
trate in themselves that he does not know what he is talking about ; 
claims to represent the men; the men walk out or threaten to walk 
out. Then we managers are told, " You must meet this man ; you 
must deal with this man ; you must meet with this man because we, 
the men, choose him to meet with you." He is the choice of the men : 
yes ; but the choice was made before they chose him, A representative 
of a great federation, representative of that federation before he rep- 
resented the men ; represented it during his representation, a repre- 
sentative of that federation after he has left town and left behind 
him men who feel that much of the trouble he created could have been 
avoided. Now, what does it mean to meet with the representatives of 
the men? I appreciate what Mr. Lee has said, and personally I do 
honor to the great brotherhoods that have for years and jears refused 
absolutely to do violence to an American principle, which should be 
sacred to every good American, and yet, speaking as a manager of men 
and employment, I desire to state that I hope that my Americanism, 
my devotion to the United States and to its institutions is far greater 
than my devotion to any industry, or to any set of men or to any 
organization. 

The principle is that a man shall not be compelled to join the 
brotherhoods. The addendum put on this is that a man shall not be 
compelled. It does mean it to the gentlemen that put it on, but I 
want to state, gentlemen, that that is an agreement that the gentle- 
men here can not settle. Why ? When you meet with the men, you 
do what? You do what has caused more strikes than any other 
cause, you recognize the union ; you reco^ize the union representa- 
tive, not just the local union, the American Federation of Labor. 
All right. In recognizing that, what do you do ? You serve notice 
on the men throughout the plant, who may or may not belong, that 
the union has been recognized, and you tell them as plainly as words 
can that if they desire representation they should get in the union, 
and you tell them to, and the men tell them that they should get in 
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and do their share. Now, I have no objection to them dding it, but I 
want the gentlemen present to understand this thing. 

First, tL right to%rganize; second, collective bfrgaining; third, 
the right to be represented. 

When that right to representation does nci} carry a representation 
and definition which we are familiar with, but carries with it the 
entire question which is under discussion, carries with it the recog- 
nition concerning which thousands of strikes have been called, it 
does not just mean representation; it is a ceremony. The breaking 
of a bottle of wine on the bow of a ship is not just the breaking 
of a bottle. It is a christening, and it means something else. And 
this meeting with the representatives of the men means something 
else. I say that in passing this resolution it should be understood 
that to men all over the country the sign is the recognition, and 
the road is open to the closed shop. 

I have no objection to employing union men, and I hope that our 
concern has not discriminated against them for years ; but I say that 
to establish a condition, whether it is established in England, in Swe- 
den, or any other place, whereby a man may not work freely without 
coercion without being interfered with, is to establish an un-American 
condition, and is to set up a power that, in course of time, will in- 
volve us in the troubles of old countries and by that power even we 
may lose our representative form of government. 

We are appointed here to represent the three great interests. I 
would point out, gentlemen, that the labor men do not represent all 
of labor. The capitalistic group, so called, represent but a very 
small proportion. The public group — and I would say this with- 
out any reflection on one of them — comprehends within its numbers 
but very few people whom the public has ever chosen to represent 
it in any great undertaking. 

We can not shift the seat of government from the other end of 
the Avenue to this hall. Great authority such as these gentlemen 
ask, if conferred on them, would mean the creation of a power in 
this country which the greater it became the more antagonism it 
would encounter. Mere size in this country is a tremendous thing; 
is a matter of tremendous moment to people. 

I am not speaking in opposition to unionism, but I am saying this, 
that this great country was built on the basis of equilibrium estab- 
lished through opposing forces, and it would be a bad thing for all 
of us to believe in one way only of curing our ills, either industrial, 
political, or domestic. 

Power without responsibility, and an adequate responsibility, in 
keeping with that power is a thing that can not be in a free country. 

I made this remark this morning to one of the gentlemen from 
the other group, and he said " It sounds like you were speaking of the 
Steel Trust." I say that I am speaking of any power, whether the 
power of capital or the power of labor that is created in this country, 
and that is not clearly defined as to its responsibility — the creation 
of a great supergovernment, as it were, with greater power to settle 
the destinies of men than our chosen representatives. They do not 
want it, without proper responsibility with that power; and those 
of us who are asked to join in this movement can not see that those 
who have are in particularly better shape. We do not notice that 
the railroads are able to meet the demands of the men. It seems to 
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some of us as if the United States had been meeting them for some 
time. We do not notice that in the coal miners' district, with thou- 
sands of men organized, there is peace and tranquillity. We do not 
notice that the longshoremen in New York, and the marine engineers, 
and all of these men who are organized as tight as a bottle are get- 
ting along much better than some of the rest of us who are not so 
tightly organized; and we do not notice that in England they are 
in a particularly tranquil condition ; and some of us do not recognize 
in this a panacea or a solution of all our ills. 

Of course we will disagree as long as we live. The man does not 
live who can pay me what I think I am worth. Of course there will 
be disagreement; and it has been a great pleasure to me, gentlemen 
in this conference, to find out that the disagreement is not personal. 

I want the gentlemen on the other side to understand that, in 
speaking at a little greater length than I had intended, I am simply 
exercising the right of a plain American citizen in defining what are 
his beliefs, and in pointing out where this leads ; that, in the use of 
this language, to most men it will mean in industry, acc6rding to the 
practice of that industry, a powerful weapon to enforce joining the 
unions, and the closed imion shop. Unfortunately the men settle the 
closed shop part, and I have some sympathy with them; I feel, as 
a man representing in a way organization of business, that the fel- 
low who won't join in and get the benefits ought to be put in. 

No matter how I feel he has a right to stay out. We all have a 
right to vote, but no one has a right to make us vote. We all should 
pay our poll tax, but no one has a right to say, " You must pay your 
poll tax, and you must vote." And yet that is a sacred right for 
which our forefathers died. The right to join the union or any 
organization is an inherent right, and the right to stay out is equally 
inherent. As an employer I do not want willingly to be put in a 
position of saying to a man, " You can not get your just deserts 
unless you join, i ou must join this or be forced out of the shop. 
Affairs will be so disagreeable for you that you either join this or- 
ganization or get out.'^ And yet I have the hope that in the treat- 
ment of the men in the shop we hard-hearted managers, who have 
come up with, belong to, and associate with the men every day, know 
how to treat men. iWe have learned that the higher we get it is 
" come " instead of " go " ; and some of us have found out that great 
responsibility does not mean great power. He serves best who 
feels that he is the servant of all the men in a plant. Dictatorial 
orders do not exist in the settlement of wages. Men do not sit 
around tables and settle them at all. There are conditions which 
I can not control, and which no man can control. We are not 
organized as capital. Capital is the most disorganized thing there 
is. We have found that out in our group of 17. We do not possess 
this weird power over men, and raise our hand and say "Come 
and go." I have not got half the power over men that one of 
these gentlemen on the other side ; and they know it, and I know it. 
But I do not try to do it. But, in speaking the language of democ- 
racy, let us be careful that we do not indulge in practices of autocracy 
and create in this great country power with authority almost su- 
preme, but without corresponding responsibility. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Johnston. Mr. Chairman, it would seem that some of the 
previous speakers were reading something into the resolution that 
was really not there or is not intended. 

I rise to speak in favor of the report of the committee and not in 
opposition to the amendment which some one termed " somewhat like 
a Mother Hubbard" — it covered everything but touched nothing. 
The original recommendation of the committee deals with the funda- 
mental rights of man. It is American. It is just. It is a right that 
should no longer be denied. It is generally recognized except by 
men who reason on a prewar basis. Everywhere the world over the 
right of workers to organize and bargain collectively is held to be 
a# inalienable right. To borrow a p&ase from our Declaration of 
Independence, it is a right that is " self-evident," and I am astounded 
that men can consistently take a position in opposition to a great 
principle of this kind. 

The question of the open or closed shop has been injected into 
the controversy. It has no bearing on the issue whatsoever. It 
has no connection with the right of collective bargaining. We want 
to establish a right that has been denied to men in this land bf 
freedom and democracy. Workers in this country in 99 per cent 
of the industries to-day would be organized if they dared to ; but 
we have been living under an industrial despotism. 1 know whereof 
I speak, because I worked as a boy of 12 years in the factories and 
workshops of this country, and never once in a union shop. This 
right I say has been denied to men; and we are not going to de- 
velop real Americans until men are accorded the right that God 
intended they should enjoy. This world was made for all men 
to live and be happy in — not a place where the few dominate the 
many; and the time has come when we must recognize the rights 
of men as being paramount. This is a fundamental right; and 
it has its advantages, I submit, to the employers as well as to 
the employees. It gets right at the very root of the trouble in our 
industrial life to-day. It brings the workers and their employers 
in close contact, and in the event the workers do not feel competent 
themselves to argue their case, in the event they are afraid to take 
a position, they have the right to consult and be advised with and be 
represented by other men with larger experience, of broader vision, 
men with a larger grasj) of things; ana the employer to-day who 
refuses to do business with experienced men of labor makes a very 
serious mistake. The man whose life has been confined to the four 
walls of a factory or a shop has not had the advantages that his 
elected representatives have. Their vision is not always as broad. 
They have not as large a grasp of things. They see one side, and 
sometimes one side only. We recognize that there are two sides 
to this question. This resolution if carried out in spirit will bring 
us into a copartnership that is absolutely essential, if this Nation is 
to maintain its position as one of the industrial nations of the 
world. It will compose differences ; it will create efficiency. It will 
advance democracy and make for a stability and an efficiency in 
all the industries of the land. If capital and labor, as some of my 
friends on the right sometimes say, are brothers, well, it seems that 
they should be accorded as brothers the right to confer, and the 
right to bargain, if that is a sound theory. Of course, some of us 
may differ on it, but surely we all at least recognize that modern 
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industry is a copartnership, and the success of it does not depend 
on the wise manager altogether or on the employee altogether, but 
on the joint efforts of both. If men are investing their labor power, 
which is an expression of life, which is life itselr, the man who puts 
his life, his soul in the industry, is entitled to an equal voice in that 
industry to the man who invests his surplus wealth, unpaid wages, 
if you please, capital, if jrou please, cold dollars, if you please. The 
man who puts his soul into the industry can no longer be denied 
this voice, if you are going to perpetuate your present social order. 
I do not say that as a threat, but I say it as a man who has got his 
ear to the ground, who has got his eyes open to what is gomg on 
in the world, who is in touch and hears the rumblings all about us; 
and if you men deny this right any longer which has been denied 
years and years in this boasted land of freedom, you are going to 
bring trouble on yourselves and on the Nation. 

McKenzie King, a few years ago, the Hon. McKenzie King, speak- 
ing before a similar gathering in Canada, said : 

In tliese days when the condition throughout the world is what it is any 
man or group of men who are unwilling to enter into conference for the sake 
of avoiding strife, I do not care who the party or parties may he, any man 
who is unwilling to enter into a conference for the sake of helping to make 
a position rightfully understood is a public menace and should receive no con- 
sideration from society. I say that equally of any leader of labor or of In- 
dustry. The greater the man, the greater the offense. 

Now, that comes from a man who has had much experience, who 
has been a student of economics, who has investigated industrial con- 
ditions, a man who is competent to speak after years of close study 
and observation. 

Gentlemen, what we need in this industrial world is a spirit of 
brotherhood that we have heard so much about — a spirit of de- 
mocracy that we have heard so much about during the war. Let 
us practice it a little — ^practice a little applied Christianity in our 
everyday life, and we will get somewhere. Instead of pulling apart, 
begin to pull together; inS^ead of creating a spirit ox antagonism, 
encourage a spirit of cohesiveness and cooperation. That is what 
is needed in this world and in this land ; and labor is willing, eager, 
to meet and confer and cooperate, and give the best that is in them. 
We have been preaching that while labor is entitled to a voice in 
determining wages, hours, and conditions of employment, labor 
is ready, in return^ to give service ; and what we need to-day more 
than ever in our history is efficiency, and we can not have it except 
where you have the voluntary cooperation of the men. Driving 
methods, time study, so-called scientific management, will not bring 
this; it can only be brought about where a man has his heart in 
his work — and he can only have his heart in his work when he has 
something to say about the conditions under which he works, when 
he has a chance to have remedied some of the grievances that exist 
and with which he is confronted. 

I submit those observations and hope that they may be given 
some thought and consideration. [Applause.] 

The Chairman, The hour for adjournment has arrived, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. WoLL. I move that we suspend the rules and continue in 
session until the matter is disposed of. 
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Mr. Brookings. I move that we adjourn, under the rules. 

The. Chairman. The motion of Mr. Woll is that we continue in 
session until the matter is disposed of. Gentlemen, you have heard 
the motion. 

Mr. Raskob. I arise to a point of order, Mr. Chairman. There 
is a motion before the house to adjourn. 

The Chairman. No; there is a motion to suspend the rules. 

(Thereupon the motion to suspend the rules was put to a rising 
vote and lost.) 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the hour of adjournment has arrived. 
The conference is adjourned until 9.30 to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5.35 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, October 17, 1919, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



NINTH DAY. 

Friday, October 17, 1919. 

The conference reconvened at 11.15 o'clock a. m., Hon. Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. The secretary 
will call the roll. 

(The secretary called the roll and the following members were 
noted as. absent : Judge Elbert H. Gary, Mr. E. T. Meredith, Mr. 
Louis Titus, Mr. Edgar L. Marston, Mr. Samuel Gompers, Mrs. 
Sara Conboy.) 

The Chairman. First we will have propositions. Are there any 
new propositions to be submitted to the conference? There being 
none, the next in order will be the reports of committees. 

There being no reports of conunittees, we will pass to the motion of 
yesterday, made by Mr. Fish, that the whole matter of the report of 
the committee of fifteen be re-referred to that committee. 

Mr. ToBiN. I would like to ask Mr. Chadboume a question. 

Yesterday Mr. Chadboume stated that on the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, upon which the committee were directed to report 
at 2.30, the public group unanimously and the labor group unanim- 
ously voted in favor of the following proposal, etc. I would like to 
ask Mr. Chadboume if the entire group voted in favor of that pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I should have said the representatives of the 
public group upon the general committee were unanimously in favor, 
and the representatives of the labor group. 

Mr. ToBiN. Just the five ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. That is all. In using the word " group " I in- 
tended to refer to the five members of the group who were on the 
committee. 

Mr. ToBiN. I thought you meant the entire group. 

Mr. Chadbourne. The public group never voted on it and the 
labor group did not vote on it, either. 

Mr. Fish. I withdraw the motion which I made yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, which is now before the house, with the consent of my 
second. 

The Chairman. Does the second consent to the withdrawal? 

Mr. Landon. I consent ; yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fish withdraws his motion that the matter 
be recommitted to the committee of fifteen. 

We revert, then, to the motion made by Mr.' Woll that the report 
of the committee be adopted, 

Mr. Wheeler. We listened intensely yesterday afternoon, Mr. 
Chairman, hoping that members of the groups voting out the reso- 
lution under consideration would analyze the meaning of the reso- 
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lution in its practical application to our industrial relations. The 
broad principle of collective bargaining is not the issue on this side of 
the conference, or is not an issue ; and the right to organize for such 
purpose is freely admitted and increasingly in industrial establish- 
ments, large and small, is being encouraged and urged. 

Lofty sentiments were here expressed yesterday afternoon, to every 
word of which this group heartily subscribes ; but your record deal- 
ing with this vital and far-reaching resolution carries less than we 
had hoped to hear upon the interpretation of the language; and 
it is upon this point that the millions of workers and thousands of 
employers have a right to hear your views. 

The record shows wholesome admonition in abundance and we 
appreciate your great efforts to accomplish our reform; but what 
gave you the impression that, as a group, we needed such prompt- 
ings? Was it the section of our section of the committee of fifteen? 
Listen, our section of the committee of fifteen, not concurring in st 
recommendation to the conference of the resolution now before us, 
did so because their group had had no opportunity to discuss that 
resolution in detail, and to vote five members of this group on that 
question was felt by them to be an unfair advantage to the group 
itself, since the group had not had an opportunity of hearing and 
discussing the proposal, and it seems to me that it is unwarranted 
to lay the charge to them, or to the group that they were unfriendly 
as a whole to the resolution, because they sought to safeguard the 

froup itself in what is the group's understanding that it will not 
ebate the merits of a question and reach ^ conclusion thereon until 
it has had the opportunity of hearing from every conferee his argu- 
ment for or against the proposal, and then the weight of the argu- 
ment and the reasoning shall be our guide in the decision which this 
group may make. 

In consequence, the fact that a recommendation from the com- 
mittee of fifteen was not possible because of the dissent of our com- 
mittee simply meant that our group might have the opportunity 
of recording the group decision when the question came before the 
conference, as come it must under your rules. If a group in this 
conference, recognizing the influence of conference expression, de- 
sires to study the meamng and effect of a resolution, it should not be 
treated by some as haughty children, or by others of the conference 
with scorn because of its desire for careful consideration. 

I beg you to hear me. We are going about our task unwisely, 
and a great opportunity for good will be lost if we follow the 
course of the last few days. Feverish haste for action is over. 
Mr. Chairman, the employers' group has, following the rule that 
we adopted in the conference group session, given full consideration 
to all of the arguments that have been made upon the resolution 
before the conference, and to the resolution itself. We offer a sub- 
stitute resolution, which we ask shall be considered by the con- 
ference : 

Resolvedt That, without in any way limiting the right of a wage earner to 
refrain from joining any association or to deal directly with his employer 
as he chooses, the right of wage earners in private as distinguished from 
Government employment to organize in trade and labor unions, in shop in- 
dustrial councils, or other lawful form of association, to bargain collectively, ' 
to be represented by representatives of their own choosing In negotiations and 
adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and other 
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conditions of employment, is recognized ; and the right of the employer to deal 
or not to deal with men or groups of men who are not his employees and 
chosen by and from among them is recognized; and no denial is intended of 
the right of an employer and his workers voluntarily to agree upon the form 
of their representative relations. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution came finally to our group this 
morning. There were 14 members of the group present. Eleven 
voted for its submission, three remained silent. If the gentlemen 
who remained silent see fit themselves to bring forward their rea- 
sons to the conference, we in the group would approve that course, 
but we have established no precedent in the conference whereby 
votes must be regarded as indicating individual opinion; hence 
the group fails to report upon that particular subject. 

The (Jhairman. Gentlemen, you have heard fhe substitute. The 
matter is open for discussion. 'Do you care to hear it read once 
more? 

The SECKETARr (reading) : 

Resolved, That, without in any way limiting the right of a wage earner to 
refrain from joining any association or to deal directly with his employer as 
he chooses, the right of wage earners in private as distinguished from Gov- 
ernment employment to organize in trade and labor unions, in shop industrial 
councils, or other lawful form of association, to bargain collectively, to be 
represented by representatives of their own choosing in negotiations and 
adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and other 
conditions of employment, is recognized; and the right of the employer to 
deal or not to deal with men or groups of men who are not his employees and 
chosen by and from among them is recognized; and no denial is intended of 
the right of an employer and his workers voluntarily to agree upon the form 
of their representative relations. 

Mr. Chadbouhne. Mr. Chairman, could I suggest that that reso- 
lution, which is short, be written out in a large number of copies, 
so that every member of the conference could get it in the next. 5 
or 10 minutes 'i 

The Secretary. Perhaps 15 minutes. 

The Chairman. We will have it done. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, this situation presenting itself at 
this time is not at all different from what the representatives of 
railroad organizations have been accustomed to meet. The opposi- 
tion to the proposition as made by the labor group in my personal 
belief is largely due to the fact that the employers' group fear labor 
will get some undue advantage if their resolution is adopted, or 
that they will put certjiin interpretations or constructions and di- 
vert it from its true intent. There are gentlemen now sitting in 
that employers' group who have acted on that idea^ or expressed 
those views, so to speak, in years gone by in their dealings with their 
labor. The diflSiculty, as I see it, is that there is a possibility they 
think of union labor coming too much into prominence. Their 
opposition to union labor is due largely to the fact that they do not 
understand union labor. The most they know about union labor 
is the mistakes of representatives of union labor, the things that 
union labor does not subscribe to or stand for.. 

The resolution gives no undue advantage to union labor. It puts 
all organizations, all legitimate organizations of labor on the same 
plane. As I see the attitude of the employers' group they are much 
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in the position that one representative of a great corporation was 
a few years ago when he asked me the question ; he said, " How can 
the employer keep control if he comes in close contact with labor ? " 
I said, " 1 presume, sir, that you are going on the theory, the old 
adage that familiarity breeds contempt." " Well," he said, " I did 
not just mean it in that way, but perhaps that is true." I respect- 
fully submit that if all employers of labor will take the same atti- 
tude as do the railroad employers of labor there would be no diffi- 
culty. Let a man walk into a railroad office and take an unfair 
attitude or act in an ungentlemanly or unfair manner and he is 
invited to depart, and 10 to 1 the executive of that labor organiza- 
tion is notified. We keep down friction, keep down unfair propo- 
sitions, and. I say .that in my opinion that is the difficulty now. 
These very same men in railroad work who opposed organization 
for years now could not operate their railroads without the labor 
unions and they so admit. Time after time they send for us when 
their men have got beyond their control, and the power of the union 
keeps stability there when all else fails. 

There are other men in the employers' group who have their own 
views as to how to handle labor. THey do not recognize the trade- 
unions, perhaps, and international trade-unions, but they do recog- 
nize a union. They are successful in keeping the men from going 
into an international union only by their sense of fairness and de- 
cency. They do not help build up trade-unions. It is the unfair 
employer of men who will not take into his conferences or listen to 
the troubles of the employees that places the men on the right here 
in the positions they are. I confess that we are, in common parlance, 
perhaps a hard looking, piratical bunch, but we have got the same 
hearts in us as you have. If you come face to face with us and the 
men we represent, we will have a better understanding of one an- 
other, and I venture the assertion thfat if you did that you would 
come to the same conclusion as the young married man did who had 
courted the lady for some time and was quite well aware of her 
virtues and her accomplishments and her charm. An insurance 
agent had been trying for months to get him to take out a life insur- 
ance policy, but he had declined to do so. The insurance agent ap- 
proached him at the station as they were going to start on their 
wedding trip, and he said, " Now, my dear sir, you are married and 
vou are about to start out in the world. You had better take out 
an insurance policy." He looked at the agent and he looked at the 
wife and he said, " Well, she doesn't look dangerous to me. I will 
take a chance." I say to the employers of labor, " We are not half 
as dangerous as we may appear, and we are just as dangerous as 
you compel us to be ; no more and no less." 

I have no respect for any employer of labor that will permit men 
to come into their office or m their establishments and do things that 
they ought not to do, nor have I any respect for a representative of 
labor who will do those things. I do not recommend to any man that 
which I will not subscribe to myself under the same conditions. 

I have no desire to inject here my personal history, but experience 
is the only textbook I have studied. I never had the advantage of 
going to college, not even to a high school. All I ever received was 
by holding my nose to the grindstone ; but I have handled labor for 
15 years for a corporation. In common parlance I have hired and 
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fired more men than anybody else in the neighborhood, because I was 




job." [Laughter.] 

These are facts from my own personal history, and they are true. 
But what can you expect of men who have no hope, who are under- 
paid? They said, "Sheppard, you can jolly us along and keep us 
at it a long while, but that don't help us at the pay car." There- 
fore I say to you, gentlemen, if you accept our resolution, and if you 
will assert your rights as employers and whenever a representative 
of labor does not treat you fairly, if you will just oppose him as 
you should, the employer of labor should oppose the unfair labor 
organization just as a labor organization should oppose an unfair 
employer. There come times when that is made necessary. I can 
well understand that. I have seen it, where men have walked into 
an employer's office and acted in a manner altogether imbecoming; 
but it is no more far fetched than the employer of labor who has 
brutally stated to the man, " You do what you are told or get out." 
I have worked under that system, gentlemen, and we got along fine, 
had no trouble, because I helped furnish all the harmony. If I 
had said anything to the boss he would have fired me — ^no reason 
why we should not get along. But those days have gone by, gentle- 
men. Labor wants to do the right thing. ' They think they know 
how it can be done best. They think they know what language 
should go into the resolution to satisfy the great mass of labor 
throughout this country. And labor will be better satisfied, gentle- 
men, although you might make a resolution more strong in behalf 
of labor than the one that has been agreed upon by the public and 
the labor group ; you might put in all of Webster's Dictionary, and 
all the f riUs and flowers that you could bring to it ; but labor would 
understand it better as it is written. It means just what it says — 
no advantage to either side. 

Now. then, gentlemen, I appeal to you. We are getting some- 
where. I have stood on this floor and advocated action. 1 am in 
no hurry now, because we are going in the right direction; we are 
getting somewhere, although we are at a difference ; we are on the 
center, so to speak, in railroad parlance, but I submit to you if 
you will use the fulcrum of common sense and fair play we will 
reach the objective point and great good will come from this con- 
ference. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'Leary. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a very happy thing 
that Mr. Sheppard should sort of sound a keynote for the morning 
session — ^that of harmony. 

It was not entirely pleasa^nt yesterday sitting over here and 
being told how shortsighted we were, how imfair we were, how 
little we had of that human sympathy that was expressed by some 
of those vho talked to us. It was not pleasant, and you know it; 
particularly when we realize that if you stopped for a moment, you 
who criticized us would realize that, as employers of labor, no one 
could understand better the real value and meaning of contentment 
and happiness and cordial feeling in the employment relation than 
those who depend upon it for that vital necessity of industry — pro- 
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duction. You can not secure efficient production on the basis of 
strained relationship. It is not good, even if we were all the sort 
of folks you represented us to be — it is not good business ; so, if you 
are not charitable enough to give us credit for the human feeliiig, 
at least understand that from a dollars and cents viewpoint we 
known that a cordial and happy and contented relationship is the 
onlv relationship on which American industry can proceed. 

We asked for time. I have mixed with the men in this group 
sufficiently since I have been here, to have a keen sense of the 
sincerity which prompted them to come and accept a duty which 
none of them desired personally. It was because they hoped we 
might approach this problem with a keen realization that our 
troubles in the past had been based upon a misunderstanding and 
on misunderstandings, and that if we were to write a constitution 
for industry, it must be so written that the misunderstandings of 
the past might be cleared. 

I was interested, recently, in reading of the formation of the 
constitution of the United States, and how many weeks and months 
it required to bring about anything even that looked as though the 
States might agree; and finally we had a constitution of which we 
constantly express our pride. 

So, with this sincere desire to establish a relationship based on 
a clear imderstanding, rather than misunderstanding, we pleaded 
that no outside issues be inserted, and that there be no pressure to 
consider a specific subject. 

This question is not confined to one thing alone, nor to one 
plan alone. The whole program underlies it, and it should be con- 
sidered on the basis of a whole program ; and so we asked you, when 
you ordered the conmiittee of fifteen to report in 24 hours a con- 
clusion on the most vital of the various elements composing this 
constitution, in 24 hours, to work not by our judgment, not by our 
consideration of the effect of our statement upon the future of Ameri- 
can industry, but by the hands of the clock as they revolve — we felt 
that we, as American citizens, looking toward the future of our 
Nation, could not undertake that particular assignment and offer to 
you something of which we might be assured we would stand 
on as protecting not our interests, but the interests of the United 
States. 

Let me take just a moment to recite to you the proceedings under 
this pressure : 

The committee of fifteen met — ^the general committee. We knew 
that we had one thing to deal with. We had discussed, previously, 
our procedure on these various subjects, that there would be as- 
sembled in each instance, the various resolutions and suggestions 
offered by members of the conference, from whatever group they 
might come, and bring them together on the one subject, and put 
them all before us, and then consider what we should do with them. 

The labor group offered the platform which has been presented to 
this conference, and in a wonderfully clear way, expressed their 
support of those principles. They suggested that no better language 
could be used, and we might do well to adopt that language. Some 
of us were familiar with the misunderstandings that nad occurred 
in the past under that very language, and we desired to present other 
things that might be used. I am sure we were all impressed yester- 
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day with the sincerity and depth of feeling in Mr. Rockefeller's 
splendid presentation. It seemed to me to be an echo, expressed 
in words, of the sentiments of the men in my group. I asked whether 
or not we might have considered the Rockefeller resolution, which 
expressed his views, as one of the methods of determining what our 
action should be on collective bargaining, but there was a feeling 
that we must adhere to the language which has been suggested, 
with as slight departure therefrom as possible, and the Rockefeller 
resolution did not follow that form. There was no discussion of 
the matter until the next morning I again suggested that we take 
up the Rockefeller resolution, but things were pressing us so rapidly 
that I am sure the members did not quite comprehend what we were 
trying to accomplish in bringing forward these other thoughts, and 
it was not until an hour or two before this meeting yesterday that 
the Rockefeller resolution was ever read for the committee of fifteen. 
Now, that is no criticism of my feUow members on the committee of 
fifteen. It is rather a statement which will bring home to you the 
tendency which may come from abrupt and hasty action. You can 
not consider many things if you only have a few minutes to consider 
them, and vou must take a position which is not always a sound one. 
Now, we felt that we had done all that was possible in trying to 
present to this conference the entire proceeding, in an orderly man- 
ner, in affecting a constructive program, and I want to say to my 
fellow delegates unless we do proceed to consider this program on 
an orderly basis we will go forth from here, not as a constructive 
agency, but a destructive one. It is not conceivable that we could 
do otherwise. 

I might spend time in denying statements made yesterday. I am 
not going to. I could take issue with a speaker who stated there 
were more strikes in unorganized industry than in organized. I 
could take issue with anj one who stated that England has main- 
tained her industrial position on almost complete union domination. 
I could take issue with the fact that was stated that a majority of . 
American workingmen desire membership in, trade-unions, even 
though it were made by my esteemed colleague, Mr. Johnston. I 
might take issue that better relationship is established by outside 
representation. I might take issue with anyone who made the state- 
ment that more efficient production results through the trade-union 
form of organization; but these things are all open to all of us. 
Honest investigation will bring forth the facts. I do not ask you 
to take my statement, but I do ask you not to accept a statement to 
the contrary. I am quite content to rest on the facts as they come. 

Now, the question comes, I know, to some, " Well, why not accept 
these principles? " Mr. Sheppard has indicated that that is the view 
we ought to take. After all, we never have denied the right of 
organization. I have not heard anyone deny it yet. After all, we, 
none of us here or in most places that I know of, have ever denied 
the right of collective bargaining, as we understand collective bar- 
gaining. 

I have not heard many people deny the other point in the reso- 
lution of freedom of conduct. It seems to be pretty generally ac- 
cepted. Then, why not accept these things as they are written? 
Because experience has shown us that the interpretation put on a 
vague statement is contrary to the thing which i feel it means, and 
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if industry is to proceed upon a proper basis, a cordial basis, we 
must have understanding of meaning rather than misunderstanding. 
I can not close with9ut commenting on what I consider a most 
unfortunate and unfair statement wmch has been made here sev- 
eral times that would seem to indicate that we must take immediate 
action, and I refer to these veiled remarks, sometimes veiled and 
sometimes not so veiled, of the revolution which is upon us, aind I 
am just as conscious as any man here of the most unfortunate con- 
dition of our industrial situation. I am not so convinced that that 
situation will end in revolution. Secretary Lane so well said in his 
opening remarks that this Nation will not stand for revolution, and 
I believe, and I hope the gentlemen will consider this very care- 
fully, that such statements made in this conference from time to time 
are only adding to the tendenc;^ toward that particular thing, which 
we think can not happen in this United States, and I hope that we 
will abandon that sort of a reason. My abiding faith in the funda- 
mental soundness of the American workingman — and I include all 
of them — Pleads me to Imow that when he has the whole statement 
and the whole truth, he can be relied upon to stand by the Nation. 
Kevolution in the United States is unthinkable. Men have been too 
long free agents. Men have lived too long under this flag of ours 
to ever consent to be brought into any movement which would de- 
stroy the Nation that they love, and I hope we won't talk about 
that, but if we must talk about it I want to remind you that the 
cure which the men who mention it offer, seems to me belittling the 
Nation that we serve. What is the cure that is offered? That to 
save us from impending disaster which is upon us we must 
strengthen by all the force that is in us, one organization which is 
only one part of the citizenship of the United States, and I say that 
without any ill feeling against that organization. I will guarantee 
that the majority of the members of that organization will stand 
fast to the principles of the United States, just the same as the ma- 
. jority of all the other citizens of the United States; but because an 
organization, representing a portion of our people, has in some in- 
stances lost control for the time being of some small portion of its 
people, I can not conceive that we are willing, as American citizens, 
to believe that the only way in which we can save this Nation is by 

strengthening that machine. , .^ ., ,i . i.. i. -x 

I have no objection to it being strengthened if the things which it 
offers are the things which the men want. Then, I say voluntarily, 
they shall have the privilege of strengthening it. But I hold as we 
are facing this particular thing that we talk about m this pecuhar 
way, my faith is in the United States, in the Government of the 
United States, and not in the employers, employees, or the pubhc 
alone. The sovereignty of Government will be protected by the Ijov- 
ernment; and I hope you will bear that in mind when we are urged 
that we must proceed hastily. Far better will it be, Mr. Chaiiman, 
if we proceed carefully and avoid any particular errors. I think, 
in closing, I just want to express this view of the employers group. 
We presented to you a statement of what we considered the funda- 
mental requirements of American industry. We have no ijarticular 
pride of authorship. It is our belief from experience. During aU of 
our sessions at any time we have never insisted upon the particular 
use of the language which we used ; so long as the statement is clear 
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we are content. But it must be clear. We are not going to get 
ahead so long as we leave loopholes for misunderstandings, and we 
want, just as much as it may be possible, to write into the statements 
that we issue from here a clarity which will prevent the misunder- 
standings which have been the cause of most of our troubles. Let 
us be frank. Let us have what we are brought here to get, a com- 
mon ground, a ground of understanding rather than misunderstand- 
ing; and on that basis I believe you will find the employers' group 
will stand throughout this conference. [Applause.] 

Miss Wald. Mr. Chairman, may I remind the conference that the 
committee of fifteen was requested to report upon collective bargain- 
ing ; and may I say that some of the unhappiness of yesterday after- 
noon was quite clearly traceable to the interpretation that there were 
obscure meanings and sinister traps in that very clearly worded 
resolution that was presented at 2.30. It seemed to some of the peo- 
ple who had worked hard, seriously, solemnly, to use the language 
at their command, that our friends were seeing things at night, and 
I beg, for myself, to say that what we tried to do in simple language 
was to state this, that wage earners have the right to join a union 
or not as they pleased, that they had the right to select their spokes- 
men or representatives — nothing more and nothing less. To imply 
a trap as existing in this straightforward statement of what in the 
general plan has been granted as the right of both employers and 
employees is a serious thing to me^ and it is calculated to bring into 
the conference a state of mind which does not lessen differences, nor 
which would harmonize them. I rose yesterday too late to have the 
privilege of speaking, however, and to add to the arguments that 
had been already presented in a very practical and common-sense 
manner of why wage earners often prefer a representative or a 
spokesman outside of their immediate shop group. Many in 
America, as in other lands in particular, because of timidity,* fright, 
or inability, can not state their cases. I am not alone in the experi- 
ence of having many, many, many times had employees come to me 
who thought that perhaps I could present their case, which was a 
serious one to them, and individually they could not do it themselves. 

It is, of course, not impossible to maintain personal relationships 
between employers and employees, even in large plants, but that is 
comparatively rare, and it would follow quite logically that since 
that relationship is diminishing, that people would try to find some 
one to speak for them. It is nothing more, in many instances, than 
the choice of some one who might do it better than they, and that 
choice logically falls, where there is trade unionism, to some one 
who has been selected in the regular way. It is not a new thing, 
not revolutionary. Mr. Fish, a scholarly reader and student, 
knows J of course, quite* well, that, possibly following some pressure, 
centuries ago gladiators and joiners and groups of men who were 
working as long ago as 700 jB. C. organized, and probably from 
their groups selected the ones who womd have the courage and the 
personality and the ability to present the grievances. / 

It woida be unfortunate indeed if so simple and clear and straight- 
forward a statement as that of yesterday could not be accepted by 
all the people here. 

There is, of course, evident an unwillingness on the part of not 
all but some of the people who have protested against it to have 
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anyone outside of their immediate shop or plant speak for them. 
I only contribute the experience that people sitting as I have had 
in this country, and I feel that if the trade-unions had not in their 
system created a spokesman, the people themselves would have 
found some way of doing it, as they do in a purely personal way 
when they come to people whom they trust and ask them to inter- 
cede for them, because they believe they can present their case better 
than they can. [Applause.] 

Mr. James. Speaking to Mr. Wheeler's resolution, I am opposed 
to it for the reason that, to my mind, it contains too many words. 

I have, if you please, the same objection to the resolution sub- 
mitted yesterday. I have not an academic mind. I am not trained 
in the art of evading, and I can not follow the thoughts of some 
of our better thinkers. I am just an ordinary, common, everyday 
American citizen, with a limited education, and only a slight ability 
to understand the English language. 

To me the question at issue is this : We are here for the purpose 
o:f formulating, if you please, the constitution or a peace treaty — 
let us call it that — a peace treaty between capital, labor, and the 
Government. 

In order to formulate this treaty we must have a set of prin- 
ciples upon which we can work. 

This' subject having come up first, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept as principle No. 1, this thing: The right of employers and 
employees to bargain collectively. That is principle No. 1. 

I have read this several timeSj and that is all I got out of it. 
There maj be some other things in it, but in the last analysis, Mr. 
Wheeler, is not that what you meant — ^that men have a right to bar- 
gain collectively between employers and employees? Then why 
say any more? If that is what you meant, why say any morfe? 
I stand here and say to you that 1 am for that principle, without 
any mental reservations or equivocations of any kind, for principle 
No. 1. But I am not ready to adjourn this conference with that 
one principle. There are going to be some other things come up, 
if I know anything about the procedure. I agree with Miss Wald. 
I think her position is well taken, but that is only one of the many 
collateral interests or relationships to this one principle — just one. 

When you get right down to it, in human relationship there is 
only one principle; there never has been but one; there never will 
be out one'. Men can meet and pass laws until eternity, and they 
will never shake that one principle — ^the principle of serving. 

So I am appealing, now, if you please^ for simplicity in our lan- 
guage, and I ask that when those resolutions or these principles are 
brought forward they be brought forward in language that I can 
understand. [Applause.] 

Miss Barnum. I feel very much as Mr. O'Leary has expressed 
the feeling of the employers^ group yesterday. As 1 sat here I felt 
that, wkh no wrong mtention in the world, the employers' point of 
view, thtir real point of view, had not been expressed here. 

I am the daughter of a lawyer, and I was brought up in the 
atmosphere of legal and technical phrases which I can imderstand; 
and when Mr. Fish was speaking for the employers, I felt that he 
was not stating all that was in their hearts. 
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I used to say to my father, when we were discussing these grave 
industrial questions, over twenty-five years ago : " Before we begin, 
I wish you would lorget that you are a lawyer, or else, you would 
state the case to me first. I would like to engage you as my 
counsel " — for lawyers are just naturally partisans, and must be. 

When my father was elected to be a judge and was not a partisan 
any longer he used to be able to understand both sides and to state 
them. So as the daughter of my father yesterday I felt that the 
employers' side had not been stated. I think their objection is not 
to the great principle of representative government. I did not live 
700 years before Christ, although I have lived a long time; but it 
seems to me that I have been hearing this principle of representative 
government m industry discussed for about 700 years, and I grow 
as impatient as my brothers on the left when this old right of human 
beings is pressed again in this year of our Lord 1919, and as I read 
the substitute that has been offered by the gentleman on the right, 
it seems to me to absolutely nullify the whole question of the right 
of employees to bargain collectively, because if you grant at the 
same tune the right oi the employers to refuse to bargain collectively 
with their employees you have a bargain of one side, as it takes 
two to make a bargain. 

One question I think is a very natural objection which has been 
stated by Mr. Sheppard of the employers to deal with a person who 
very unworthily represents the employees, and anyone who has been 
connected with this industrial strife so long as I have could not fail 
to admit that there are times when unworthy representatives are 
chosen to speak for the employees. But certainly that is a question 
in which honors are easy, and in fact I should say that the pre- 
ponderance in fairness is still on the other side, for the people in 
the great factories of this country as a whole have been spoken for 
by men and women not of their choosing at all in the factories, and 
it seems to me that if labor is willing to compromise on this ques- 
tion, as they have done in receiving this resolution, jointly made up 
by employers, public representatives, and the people, that it is high 
time that we leap the distance between 700 B. C. and 1919 and accept 
this compromise. It is a compromise as it is stated in the resolution 
that we have heard from the labor side and also from the public^ 

I want to say in answer to a little remark that was made by one 
of the speakers yesterday that the representatives of the public here 
have often been chosen in these industrial disputes, and I have borne 
a very great burden during these years. I am personally one who 
has been dragged in unwittingly into this great industrial question. 
As a young woman I could not bear to feel that the clothes on my 
back were made in sweatshops by my little sisters who had no one 
to speak for them. I could not, as an American citizen, allow the 
ideals of an American to be so dragged in the mud. It was as an 
American, not as a philanthropist at all, that I became interested in 
this movement. The principle of all principles that America stands 
for is the principle of representation, and that is the principle that 
we are indorsing in this resolution. It also safeguards the so-called 
right of the individual worker to decide whether or not he or she 
will join in this collective bargaining. That has often been answered 
by laborers, and it is an apparently effective answer, when they say 
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there really is no moral right for an individual to take that stand 
individually which threatens the welfare of the social structure. 

When I read the other day in testimony before the Senate inves- 
tigating committee that a man said that he had been all of these 
years— J think he said 15 or 20 years — ^makin^ his individual bar- 

fains with a great corporation, with interlocking directorates, and 
e was now getting 45 cents an hour, and that he had raised nine 
children, I think it is a question — a very fine question — for lawyers 
to argue about, whether he has the moral right to make that kind of 
a bargain that makes his neighbor make a similar bargain or else 
get his " walking papers," and as I speak for the public, those nine 
children should oe heard. Has that father a right to make a bar- 
gain that condemns them to the tenements or to early child labor, or 
to the ffreat shadow of poverty, which is really a shadow which hangs 
over this whole Nation as a disgrace? There is that answer that 
labor might make to that individual, but they do not make that. 
They have waived it, as I understand, in this compromise. I am 
sorry that the compromise was necessary, but I believe that they did 
not get everything that they asked, and there should be similar com- 
promises on the other side. 

The right of an individual not to join an organization should be 
safeguarded in this way, not because of his individual right— we have 
no individual right, even we Americans who love individual free- 
dom, as I have all my life. My very greatest love is individual free- 
dom. We have no right to set up sucn individual interests above the 
interest of the social group. We have the individual right to refuse, 
however, to join an organization that we feel is not for the good 
of society, and in such a right I should be the first to join. If a 
worker said, " I can not ioin a union like that, it is antisocialist, it is 
bad, it never consults the rank and file," I should say, " You are 
right; you have the right to refuse to join that organization"; but 
it is simply a right to make a bargain which satisfies your own or 
your families' immediate needs at the cost of society; you have no 
more right so to do. These are the issues, which are not so simple, 

Eerhaps, except to those who have heard them since 700 B. C, but I 
ope we are not going to skip away back before the flood and talk 
any more on this queSiion of the right of individuals in industry to 
bargain collectively with an employer who must be there to bargain 
with them or they could not bargain. 

I)r. Emot. I nse, sir, only to ask a question about the meaning 
of a sentence in the proposition submitted by the employers' group. 
The sentence is as follows : 

And the right of the employer to deal or not to deal with men or groups 
of men who are not his employees and chosen by and among them is recog- 
nized. 

That is a very important sentence. [Laughter.] I beg to ask 
if it was intended to say that — 

The employer has a right not to deal or to deal with men, or groups of 
men, who are not his employees, and have not been chosen from among them. 

Is that your meaning, or is it not the meaning of this resolution? 

Mr. Fish. The chairman has asked me to answer President Eliot's 

question. Such resolutions as these are prepared under pressure. 
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and they do not always conform to the highest canon of good litera- 
ture or good style; but I respectfully submit that it took the very 
freat verbal accuracy and skill of our distinguished associate to 
nd any question as to the meaning of that sentence. It means this, 
that while the employer has a perfect right to agree with his work- 
men that they shall be represented by anyone, and under those con- 
ditions to meet any representatives that they may choose, he alsQ 
is not to be condemned if he refuses to meet representatives of his 
employees who are not chosen from among their own nuumber; or, 
to make the matter specific, because we might as well make it 
specific, if an employer feels that it would be the destruction of his 
business, of his establislmient, if the representatives chosen by his 
men whom he is to meet in collective bargaining, so to speak, are to 
be the labor union itself, acting by its representatives, not the rep- 
resentatives of his men at all, but the representatives of the labor 
union, he is not .to be condemned if he refuses to meet that labor 
union acting as a representative of his employees. 

I think, as I am on my feet, I may say tnat it is impossible for 
any member of this conference to doubt the assent of the employers' 
group to collective bargaining; that is, its recommendation and the 
recognition of the desirability of collective bargaining, and of per- 
sonal contact between the men through representatives and the em- 
ployer in dealing with all the questions that arise in the employ- 
ment relation. 

There isn't any question about that ; and if that was all that was 
meant by the resolution that has been offered, and which we are dis- 
cussing, we should not dissent ; but that resolution is capable of con- 
structions to which we can not assent ; and it seems to us that if we 
have any prince duty it is that nothing shall go out as the view of this 
conference that is not so clear that it m all its reactions can be imder- 
stood. At least it should not go out in such a form as to make it 
possible to draw inferences that are not concurred in by all those 
who purport to concur in the language employed. The proposition 
which is at issue between the employers' group and the labor group, 
as I understand it, is fundamentally this : Shall the employer — and 
we have got to give him the benefit of the doubt in this discussion 
and assume that he majr be honest, fair-minded, and well inten- 
tioned — ^shall he be required to deal with a labor union which is a 
representative of his men chosen by them to represent them ? 

We respectfully submit that he should not be required to deal with 
that labor union acting through its agents, but that he should have 
the privilege of considering whether or not he will deal with that 
particular representative. It is inconceivable that any employer 
under any circumstances should for a moment hesitate to allow nis 
women employees to speak through Miss Wald, or to speak through 
any other representative who was their real representative, devoted 
to their interests, and representing them and nothing else. It is a 
very different question when he is asked to carry out this most im- 
portant function of management with representatives who do not 
represent his employees in any sense whatever, but who represent 
the labor union, and who are chosen as the ostensible representatives 
of his employees, because of the labor union situation and the labor 
union relation. 
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Mr. Spargo. I respectfully suggest to the Chair that he accept the 
domination of his watch with reference to the rules for adjournment. 

The Chairman. The hour of adjournment has come and we will 
adjourn until 2.30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12.35 o'clock p. m., the conference took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The Chairman. The matter before the house is the Wheeler reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WoLL. Speaking on the original motion and the amendment, 
or substitute, I feel that it is essential that we should have a real con- 
ception of what is contained in the original report, and also under- 
stand the purport of the substitute which has been offered this 
morning. 

I am not going to appeal to prejudice. I am not going to resort to 
the methods of a trickster to reveal what passed in conference in 
order to win any individual vote ; but I shall confine myself to the 
reports, and argue from the standpoint of right, and not plead for 
a privilege. 

First let us understand the industrial world to-day. Legal and 
moral sanction has been given to those who have reserve capital to 
associate and to organize and to form themselves into a corporate be- 
ing, and through that method elect or select their representatives to 
d^al with industrial life and all that it is related to. 

We here of the employees know that management is the representa- 
tive of capital ; that management is the employment of corporation's 
agencies ; and in that way expresses its manifestations in its various 
forms. 

We realize that since legal and moral right has been given to cor- 
porate existence, that organizations have grown to large magnitudes, 
that personal relationship has been destroyed, and that organization 
is absolutely essential on the part of the wage earner if we are going 
to establish the American conception of equilibrium, of equal oppor- 
tunity, and freedom of contract. 

So we hold that for the wage earner to-day to deal with corporate 
existence through its employment carries with it likewise the moral 
and legal right of wage earners to organize and employ the best men 
they can, and thereby again establish the equilibrium of freedom of 
contract and of equal opportunity to bargain on an equal basis. 
That is not a privilege. That is our right. 

Now, what do we ask at this conference? The labor group is not 
coming here with any sinister motive, we are not here for the purpose 
of securing something that we have not already attained. We are 
coming here to ask this conference to impress upon industries that 
the rights which laws recognize we have shall be respected by those 
with whom we come in contact, and that our proposals that we have 
introduced into this conference to associate as wage earners shall 
be recognized. 

We ask that this conference recognize our right to deal collectively 
with corporate beings, which are organizations in themselves. 
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We come here to ask that the wage earners may, of themselves 
and by themselves, choose whatever representatives they believe best 
to represent them. 

Are we going to be denied that right in this enlightened age? 

Now, what further do we ask? In order that industrial conflict 
may be removed, we ask the creation of national industrial boards, 
in order that employers and employees, through their representatives, 
may meet frequently — not when there is industrial disturbance at 
hand, but that tkey may meet frequently to discuss the problems of 
industry, and so shape our relationships and attitudes as will make 
unnecessary all of these industrial conflicts. That is all the labor 
group, as such, has asked of this congress. 

I can not understand, when those on the other side seek to in- 
terpret the report of the committee and say: "Oh, that is not all 
the wage earners want, or their representatives on this side. It is 
what is going to follow." 

Let us be fair. The labor group has nothing further to present 
to this conference. The labor group is reader to join with all the 
other groups in propositions that shall be introduced, to demon- 
strate our sincerity that we, at least, have nothing further to ask of 
this conference. 

In this resolution the issue of the open and the closed shop — 
terminologies which we disapprove of — ^has been injected, and by 
whom? It has not been projected into this conference by labor 
representatives. If the issue of open or closed shop, so-called, has 
been projected into this conference, listen to the arguments and find 
who is the guilty party. 

The report of the labor representatives, gentlemen, with the public 
group, is not the creation of the labor representatives. I leave that 
to Mr. Endicott, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Chadbourne and the other 
gentlemen on that committee representing the public to advise and 
inform this conference who it was that composed this report and 
what took place in the meetings of the general conference committee^ 

'Let us read this report here and see what we ask, and let us en^'^ 
deavor to interpret it in the light of reason, and not by prejudice. ! 

First, the right of the wage earners to organize is recognized. ; 
That is one clear declaration. Are we to have that right or not? I '' 
say we have it in law. We want it recognized by this industrial 
conference as a right of industry. 

We say it is the wage earner's right to bargain collectively. Are 
we to be denied that? The law again gives us that right. We ask . 
that this industrial conference recognize that right to bargain col- , 
lectively. ^ 

And then we say the right of the wage earners to be represented 
by representatives of their own choosing — just when are we to be 
denied that representative right of democracy? And that is the gist 
of the opposition on the part of the employers to the right of the 
employees to select their own representatives. And why ? It is best 
answered that those who are working from day to day under the in- 
dustrial victimization which has prevailed oftentimes dare not speak 
up for fear of loss of position and facing the economic distress, and 
so we hope and pray that some one might present their grievances, 
some one might present their complaints, some one might more 
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happily and intelligently meet the highest brains and well-trained 
brains that the other side employs, if this conference is to deny us 
that right, then you are not giving the opportunity to the wage 
earner of the 'right of equilibrium, of freedom of contract. 

We say, then, for what purpose shall we have this right to organize 
and bargain collectively by representatives of our own choosing? 
For what purpose? First, to negotiate with employers. That im- 
plies mutual right to make an agreement, implies mutual considera- 
tion, and certainly does not deprive the employer of his rights in the 
matter of contracts. But what is the purpose in respect to wages 
and hours of labor? I take it there is no difference between us on 
that. 

Relations of employment: It seems that the intelligent legal 
mind on the other side has overlooked entirely what it means for 
the employees to bargain collectively through their own chosen rep- 
resentatives, to establish relations oi employment with the employer, 
and that means what sort of relationships shall govern, giving to 
the employees, individually or in a group, the right of themselves, 
for themselves, and by themselves to determine what form of or- 
ganization and what form of relationship shall govern in the indus- 
trial relations. Surely that is wise. Surely that is all compre- 
hensive; surely it does not try to seek advantage for any particu- 
lar form of relationship or contract. And yet that important state- 
ment has been entirely ignored, and all that is not implied or con- 
tained in it has been hurled into it to meet its defeat. 

Then, we say the right to bargain collectively through its chosen 
representatives, to determine conditions of employment: Surely in 
this day no one will dispute the fact that the employee should of 
right have the right to determine under what conditions they shall 
sell their services or labor. And then in our conference it was 
said, "Oh, but if we make that declaration it will be an invitation 
to the world, and to the workers particularly, that it is an obliga- 
tion upon them to join trade-unions and organized labor," and to 
obviate that possibility we agreed to the addenda, and to what is 
called on the other side the correlative right : " This must not be 
understood as limiting the right of any employee to refrain from 
joining any organization or to deal collectively with the employer, 
as he chooses." 

A clear-cut declaration of the individual's right to determine of, 
for, and by himself what his relation to employment shall be, what 
his condition of employment shall be, what his wage or hour rela- 
tions may be; and I can not conceive how language can make a 
declaration of rights more clear than is contained in the report of 
the committee, suggested by the representatives of the public group, 
and assented to by the representatives of the labor group. 

And so I say that the statements the lady made here this morn- 
ing were deep in our minds and hearts when we agreed to that, 
because we do believe that there is even a restriction upon the indi- 
vidual freedom of contract, and we do not need to philosophize; 
but we need only to go to our law books and find our laws against 
fraud, deception, and duress, immoral contracts, to find that the 
right to bargain individually has its restrictions foimded upon the 
social welfare, social good, social well-being of all concerned. 
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Now, let US turn briefly to the amendment suggested, to see what 
that would give us : 

Resolvedf That without in any way limiting the right of the wage earner 
to refrain from joining any association or deal directly with his employer as 
lie chooses — ^ 

That is the addenda to which we have assented. It has only been 
transposed. • 

The right of the wage earner in private as distinguished from Government 
employment, to organize in trade and labor unions, in shop industrial coun- 
cils,' or other lawful forms of association, to bargain collectively and to be 
represented by representatives of their own choosing. 

Now, note the limitation, private employment, lawful associa- 
tions may be formed, and the men may have their representatives to 
deal with their conditions of employment. To-day the railroad 
brotherhoods, the workers on the railroads, workers in the shops are 
working for the Government, and this group would now have this 
conference adopt a declaration which by inierence, at least, would 
deny the right to the railroad workers, the brotherhoods, the right 
to associate into lawful organizations and to be represented by men 
of their own choosing. And then we are told it is clear ; we are told 
it is recognized, and yet that is what the language carries with it. 

Then we shall have the right, of course, of association, collective 
bargaining and representation, but further on the exercise of that 
right is not to be unrestricted, or unlimited, because we find this : 

And the right of the employer — 

Ah, let us carefully read and seek to obtain a fair meaning — 

the right of the employer to deal or not to deal with men or groups of men 
who, are not his employees and chosen by and from them is recognized. 

There is the kernel of the objection. Yes, we have the pight to 
organize, we have the right to collective bargaining, oh, but we dare 
not, we must not, and we have not the right to choose any other than 
those who are in employment with the employer with whom we are 
to deal. 

If that exercise of the right of contract and the right of selecting 
our representatives is to be limited in that fashion, then I say it is 
not a right, but it is an expression of servitude, an expression of 
wage-slavery in its worst form. 

But, gentlemen, I shall not take up any more time of this con- 
ference. We can see clearly the kernel of the objection; we can see 
clearly that the employing groups intend to maintain their right to 
tell their employees how they shall exercise their rights as free men; 
and I rejoice that the issue at this time has been so clearly and so 
distinctly raised, so that all may read — ^yes, even those who may not 
be able to read, but who can understand freedom of action, freedom 
of contract, freedom of opportunity — ^may know that the employers 
in this day do not respond to and do not concede that right which 
has been so clearly and forcibly expressed in the document which 
has made this Nation, and in the struggle for which the allied nations 
have so nobly and so triumphantly fought this war to a successful 
termination. 

We agree with Mr. Rockefeller that the time for autocracy in 
industry, the right of the employer to dictate to his employees how 
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they shall act, has passed, and that the time for democracy in indus- 
try for the workers — of themselves, by themselves, and for them- 
selves — ^to determine their wages, hours, relations, and conditions of 
employment is here, the view of the opposite group to the contrary 
notwithstanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. Landon. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it would seem 
that I always take the floor fjust after everybody is "all het up," 
and yet I have the reputation of becoming " het up " at times 
myself. 

I have been asked a question as to why I, not of the managerial 
forces but of the public group, should have agreed to the proposition 
presented to us ; why with 9,000 employees coming under my juris- 
diction, I was willing to take a chance. Well, I have always taken 
a chance. I know somewhat the condition of mind of the men on 
this side of the house [indicating the labor group], and of the 
men on this side of the house [indicating the employers' group]. 
I know what the lady was thinking of when she spoke of a family 
of nine children and 45 cents an hour. I am free to confess that 
if there were nine children, and they were getting only 45 cents 
an hour, and getting along on it, that the brains of the family 'was 
in the woman. [Applause.] 

Just a short time ago when I went through one of our works and 
met one of the boys with whom I had been raised and with whom 
I served my apprenticeship and worked with at the bench as a 
machinist, I went up to him and I said. "Al, how are you getting 
along? " He said, "Not so very well." I said, "How many chil- 
dren have you got ? " kind of kidding him along as we bosses do 
sometimes, and he said, "Well, I have got 11 with prospects for 
12." I said, "Isn't that a wonderful family? Isn't that fine?" 
He said^ " Yes, it is a great thing." He said, "I ought to have your 
job and you ought to have mine. You have only got one " — and I 
do not think you could justly blame the 12 children on the Radiator 
Company. [Laughter.] 

Now, we are talking about collective bargaining, and I do not 
understand and have not understood that " bargaining " meant that 
1 had to swap if one of these labor leaders should come to me with 
a jacknife without any blades in it and try to trade it for a good 
jackknife. I might talk about trading, but I would not swap, and 
when he comes to me and says that he represents my employees I 
will answer back, as I always have, " What employees ? " and if he 
enumerates them, then I will send for those men and if they wish 
him to represent them all right, let them go ahead; that does not 
mean that I have got to stop. If he says, " I represent Jim Jones " — 
if Mr. Holmes comes in or Mr. Valentine and says, " I represent Jim 
Jones," all right, if Jones agrees to it, "What does Jones want?" 
" Well, I think you ought to give Jones $8.50 a day." I might say 
to Mr. Valentine, " I have had Jones around here for 12 or 15 years 
and personally I do not think he is worth $8.50 a day. I am sorry. 
We have a certain equity in Jones and Jones has a certain equity m 
us; he has worked for us a great many jears and we have felt a 
certain moral responsibility for keeping him employed, but if Jones 
can get a better job down here with Smith and get more money we 
wish him luck." 
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I do not have to agree with him. I do not have to pay Jones 
$8.50, and if any of you men or women think that collective bargain- 
ing is going to stop strikes, or that collective bargaining is going to 
mean that people will be compelled to swap, just catch your breath, 
because it is not going to do it at all. 

Now, the only way, to my mind, that this industrial situation is 
going to be cleaned up is by a greater understanding of the respon- 
sibility on that side [indicating the labor group] and a greater 
understanding of the responsibility of this side [indicating the em- 
ployers' group]. We have all kinds of people who ask us to deal 
with them. I had a strike here three or four years. ago of about 
1.600 men. I do not believe that we should subject our loyal em- 
ployees to abuse ; I do not believe that their children should be sub- 
jected to abuse ; and I do not believe that their daughters should be 
subjected to abuse, and any man who thinks, or any Government 
official who thinks, that a great labor strike can be pulled off without 
violence, regardless of what anybody says, is missing his guess. It 
never has happened. We have always had violence. This particular 
strike that I am speaking of — the word came that these men were on 
strike. We were paying them in excess of the wages of the district ; 
there were no demands; they were just out. I told the manager 
of the plant to get his autofaobile arid arrange with his wife to go 
out on an automobile tour and lock the place up. About two weeks 
afterwards the men remembered that I was in town and the com- 
mittee came oVer to see me, and I said, " I will see the committee pro- 
vided that they speak English and that you bring the man who is 
running this strike. I want to see the leader." i did not say that 
I would not deal with the leader. I said I wanted the leader and 
they brought him over. He was an excommunicated Catholic 
priest — the father of seven children. After his excommunication 
the best position that he had attained in life was a printing press- 
man's helper at $2 a day — a man with an education and a man with 
a mind that was trained but twisted, and so twisted that he could not 
make for that wife and family of his, with all his education and 
training, but $2 a day; and when I worked it all out carefully to 
find out what he was after, he was not connected with, any trade- 
union. 

He was not connected with any regularly represented labor or- 
ganization. He was disgusted with the printing pressmen's union 
because they had not got him more than $2 a day, and he figured 
out, back in this mind of his, that if he could get 1,500 men 10 
per cent increase in wages, that they ought to be so geijerous as to 
give him $10 apiece. 

Now, you can not blame that kind of a situation to the general 
industrial situation. 

Another thing that men over here have to keep in mind at 
all times is this : You can talk as you will, and as Mr. Ferguson 
has so well st&ted — I almost wanted to put my arms around his 
neck because he expressed largely the view of every industrial 
manager in this country — ^the owners of the establishments, and 
some of us are part owners, but the real fellows that have reached 
the kind of mellow stage, don't you know, where they are kind of 
tapering off, and giving to humanity, can make statements, can be 
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philanthropists, and do all of those things; but when the monthly 
cost sheet comes in, the little figure down on the corner is the thing 
that the Fergusons and the Landons are responsible for, and that 
has got to be right. And we are responsible for more than that. 
Donx think that we do not feel our responsibility. Don't you think 
that the industrial man to-day that has grown up through The 
ranks, has come right on up through ? You talk about taking labor 
into partnership with you. Practically all the employing and 
managerial forces of this country to-day have been taken into 
partnership with business, right up from the bottom. They have 
chosen to go that way, instead of some other way. Those men have a 
responsibility that they can not very well turn over to someone else. 

I would dislike to say, for our company, that I would turn over 
the hundreds of men that have been with us for a long period of 
years, upward of 30 years, to some other handling. 

That kind of makes me think of the colored man in Boston, who 
went along and knocked at the door of a house, and he said, " Missy, 
I'm hungry. Won't you please give me something to eat?" And 
the lady said, " I am awfully sorry, my dear man, but we are going 
out to dine to-nifiht, and we have made no provisions for dinner. ' 
The old colored man hobbled down to the next house and went to 
the door and knocked, and when the lady came to the door he said. 
" Missy, won't you please give me something to eat. I am hungry.'' 
And she said, "I am awfully sorry, my dear man, but we mned 
early, and we have cleared the table on." The old man hobbled 
down to the next house, and he knocked at the door, and he said : 
" Please, Missy, won't you give me something to eat. I am hungry." 
And a big voice spoke up from the hall and said: "You black 
rascal! What do you mean by coming to the front door? Come 
around to the back door, where you belong." And the old colored 
man said, " Thank God, 1 done met one of my kind of people. At 
last I am going to get something to eat." [Laughter.] 

I want to tell you that there is a great sympathy and a great 
mission on both sides. We have got a wonderful chance to accom- 
plish something, and a wonderful obligation. 

To my mind the interpretation of any one of these rules is man- 
agerial. I "refuse, as an individual, to let any group on that side 
put words into my mouth, or definitions into my mouth that I am 
going to use in collective bargaining ; and I say to you men on the 
other side the same thing. A bargain, to my mind, is swapping 
and my family came from New England. [Laughter.] 

I believe if we all just get this thing in our minds, outside of the 
verbiage that is used, that collective bargaining does not mean that 
you have got to swap. If you will just all of you get in your 
minds that it is like the case of the trained nurse that we put in 
some years ago, in order to take care of accidents. We put in 
trained nurses in all of our factories, and beautiful little surgeries, 
and all that. In the old days, when we fellows useito get hurt we 
used to pull down a piece of cobweb and put it on with a rag, and 
some of us used to tear off the tails of our shirts and wrap them 
around the hurt and go back to work. 

Now, is these modem days we have a surgery, and they go up 
and put on a lot of disinfectants, and fix you all up. As I say, we 
put nurses on the job. Well, I don't believe that our accidents in- 
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creased at all ; but the nurse was good looking, and our patients in- 
i-reased about 100 per cent. [Laughter.] 

So I think with your collective bargaining; I think when this 
thing goes out that there is going to be a rush to take advantage of 
it, and I am ready to predict that you will probably have more 
strikes in the next six months of a small character numerically than 
you have had in the past. 

Out of it all, however, you will trade and you will fight; and we 
are going to fight ; I don't think anybody is going to give up any of 
his rights, and I don't think anybody in this room to-day is asking 
for a right or getting a right that he has not always had, and if it 
had not been brought up again, you would have gone right on with 
the rights that are stated under this resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Endicott. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: I listened 
this morning to Mr. O'Leary's speech, and it was, according to my 
idea, a very splendid oration from his standpoint. I am afraid, 
however, that from his speech there has a wrong impression gone 
out, and I am sure that if there has, Mr. O'Leary would be the first 
man that would wish to change any wrong impression. 

It has seemed proper to bring into this open conference the action 
of the committee of fifteen, and I certainly got the impression from 
Mr. O'Leary's talk this morning, that this resolution which was 
brought in here was from the labor group. If I am wrong, there are 
14 other men in our group that can correct me. 

It seems to me that that is very far from the facts, and as long 
as he has referred to what happened there, I will try to tell exactly 
as I remember it what did happen. 

We were sent into this committee room to take up this question 
which we are talking about, and we discussed, all day, different parts 
of it ; and we discussed the right to organize ; and toward night, after 
we had all expressed our views, it was suggested by the groups and 
I might say some members from the public group, that we appoint 
one man to take the different ideas, and see if we could not reduce 
to writing something concrete that we mi^ht discuss and take action 
upon. It was unanimously decided that Mr. Kussell should be that 
victim, and Mr. Eussell, the next morning, brought in the first part 
of this resolution, and I brought in the tail to the kite ; and I wrote 
that myself ; and Mr. Russell wrote his himself. 

Now, I do not hold any brief for organized labor. As a matter of 
fact there is not any union in any of my factories or tanneries — and 
I am not knocking on wood. I am not ready to fall on the neck of 
all of these splendid men here in the labor group, and say, " Take* 
me to your bosom and take care of all the troubles which are ever 
coming to me in my business." 

So that when the idea gets out that this resolution comes from the 
labor group, unless I belong to the labor group I do not see how 
there can be any truth in it whatever. 

Another thing which occurs to me is that when he brought that 
resolution in, both sides were thunderstruck; and immediately they 
asked to go out and talk with each other, and they went out. Labor 
went out one door and the employers went out the other. The em- 
ployers got back into the room first, the first time. Some of those 
employers — I am not sure whether it was Mr. O'Leary or not — came 
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to me and said : " Labor will never accept this, with this codicil on 
it, or whatever you may call it." If they think, now, that labor got 
this up, I do not see how they can reconcile those statements. 

It was just my idea of clearing up an impression which, if the 
public get the same impression that I did, would be a wrong one. 
The labor group have not got this terrible resolution on their shoul- 
ders. The committee of fifteen brought it in. Mr. Eussell wrote 
part of it and Mr. Endicott wrote the other. That is the plain truth, 
and I do not believe that that resolution will ruin this country. 

When this convention first started, I just said a few words and 
asked that both sides come here with the firm determination to work 
for the public good; and I ask the same thing now, and I do 
' not know that I can illustrate any better than with the following 
. story. This was in a country town down near where our friend 
Calloway lives. It was a small town and there is a mule there that 
was a great favorite, and one day — his name was Billy — one day 
Billy was lost and the whole town turned out to hunt for 6illy. They 
hunted all the forenoon. The stores closed. Toward the afternoon 
they had not found him; and a farmer came in from a few miles 
away, and he said, " What is this holiday going on? " They said, 
" Not exactly a holiday ; Billy is lost." He said, " Billy gone? " He 
said, " I will find him." He went off and was gone about an hour 
and came back leading Billy. Some one said, " Well, how in the 
world did you find that mule? " " Why," he said, " I just thought 
like a mule and I walked right straight toward him." [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. Hutchinson. Mr. Chairman, in all the discussions about collec- 
tive bargaining, nothing has been said of the obligation existing on 
both parties. It exists on the employer to-day. If collective bargaining 
in the sense that it is put before us in this meeting, or as I under- 
stand it is put before us, is to prevail, is there going to be a corre- 
sponding obligation on the part of labor to carry out their end of 
the bargain? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, there come 
times in a discussion of this character where for clarity of thinking 
perhaps a simple example may tend to that end. Mr. WoU, who 
spoke so eloquently in criticism of the proposition submitted by the 
manufacturers, or by this group, directed his special criticism to 
those words which read — 

And the right of the employer to deal or not to deal with men or groups of 
men who are not his employees and chosen by and from amorg them is rec- 
ognized. 

I want to present a case. A company sells flour, an article of food. 
I am a purchaser of flour, because I need that kind of food. We may 
doubt the financial responsibility of that company, and have our ob- 
jections on that account. That has just been referred to. But we 
may find also that we can not deal with that man on the terms that 
he offers. If at that point, when we are about to refuse a transaction 
for the purchase of flour of this company, we find out that he main- 
tains such relations with the dealers in all the foods that if we do not 
buy flour from him the dealers in other foods will refuse to sell us 
their foods, we would think there was a tremendous peril in our re- 
lations with that particular individual. 
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If I run a shop, a foundry, and have an organized corps of men, 
but an open-shop, nonunion foundry, molders, I am in the same posi- 
tion. The representatives of the union of the core makers are in a 
position to destroy our business by taking the fundamental process 
out of our shop by calling the core makers out and shutting down 
the workers, three-fourths of whom in number do not. want to go 
out. You have the same situation. That clause which we have just 
read is directed to the essential necessity of the right of the manu- 
facturer under those conditions to refuse to deal with a union repre- 
sentative in his core room, if he so chooses. [Applause.] 

Mr. LoREE.^ Mr. Chairman, I listened yesterday to the fervid and 
direct and personal statements that were made especially from the 
public ffroup, and I wondered a little at the detached state of mind 
that I lound myself in and the little anxiety that they gave me, and 
thinking it over, it seemed to me the explanation was this : I am not 
much concerned about the state of the world or of its future. The 
world is a very old place. It seems to run along on lines that are fixed 
with reasonable definiteness and over which we have very little con- 
trol. I was reading last Sunday the story of the patriarch Abraham. 
Three thousand five hundred years ago Abraham took his wife, 
Sarah, and Lot, the son of his brother, and the substance that they 
had gathered unto themselves and the souls that they had got 
together in Haran and went forth to go do\yn into the land of 
Canaan. The story goes on to say that Abraham was very rich in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold, and you get a good picture of the 
nomadic, pastoral life, and you get a good picture of the city life in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and you find there the foundations of civiliza- 
tion which can be traced back through the eight or ten thousand 
years in which we grope through history; that civilization depends 
upon three prime factors — the institution of the family, the right 
in private property, and a settled social order based on justice and 
morality. 

The vote solicitors are very fond of quoting from Burke, saying 
that you can not indict a whole community; but there is in this 
universe a Power that found no difficulty in bringing an indict- 
ment against the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and in making 
that indictment good, in passing sentence, and in executing tnat 
sentence. Any land or community that drags at the anchors of 
justice and morality will find itself indicted and destroyed as surely 
as the individual who offends against morals. 

I am not concerned about the future of the United States. I 
know there are many people who seem to feel that there are four 
or five well-organized groups of revolutionists supplied with money 
from sources that when it is disclosed, I fancy, we will all feel sur- 
prised, but generally because it seems so easy to overthrow the cen- 
tra^l Government in Russia that it will be easy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States. But the Government of the 
United States is not anchored in the person of one man with five 
ministers. The Government of the United States rests in the heart 
of every American. [Applause.] 

If I live out my span of life, what remains to me can be ac- 
counted on the fingers of my hand. I count them as of very little 
value as against the services that my great grandfather rendered 
in establishing the freedom of this country, or that my boys ren- 
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dered when they offered their young lives in the service of the 
country in France. I do not fear lor the future of the United 
States. What I think may happen is that when the reaction conaes, 
the punishment that will be meted out to the people who threaten 
its existence will be so terrible as to form an example that will last 
throughout the ages. 

Now, if we are to get any clear view of the situation which we 
are discussing, I think we must look first at the structure of the 
labor unions. I understand them to have begun to have a re.iJ 
financial strength and permanence of membership about 1840; and 
to have a class of permanent salaried officers about 1860; but what 
really gives significance to the movement is the massing of trade 
unions in certain industries and districts where the population is 
comparatively dense, where industry is conducted on a large scale, 
in such a way as to form a powerful element in the industrial world. 

The centralization of adminstration, involving the adoption of a 
national trade policy and the development of a salaried staff, selected 
for special capacity, devoting their whole attention to the commercial 
position and technical details of the particular section they repre- 
sent, and able to act for the whole of that section throughout the 
nation, has had an effect not on investing alone, but in disturbing 
the equilibrium between the rural and urban industry and popula- 
tion not to be disregarded. 

Besides the active members of the trade-unions there is a smaller 
class of officers made up of the presidents and secretaries of local 
unions, branches, and district committees of national societies and 
trade councils. These men number 40,000 or more; they form the 
skeleton of the trade-union world and constitute the vital element in 
its policies. The actual government rests in the hands of the salaried 
officers of great societies, numbering scarcely more than 1,000, and 
these in turn are dominated by a much smaller number. 

If, as is said, trade-unionism is to rest upon collective bargaining, 
and if this implies, in its fullest development, compulsory member- 
ship, as is often said, and as was suggested this morning, then it 
seems to me the question is fairly raised whether or not it administers 
the fundamental rights of citizenship. 

This country was organized not as an experiment in representative 
government but this country was organized to protect the inalienable 
rights of the individual, for his life, for his liberty, for his pursuit 
of happmess. 

Now, what is the situation on the other side ? The United States 
Bureau of the Census, in reporting on the manufacturing conditions 
for 1914, marshals data with regard to some 275,000 and odd estab- 
lishments. Of those, two-tenths of 1 per cent, employing something 
in excess of 18 per cent of the total number of employees, employ 
1,000 men or more. I should say personal contact was easily main- 
tained in an establishment under 1,000, so that the group in which' 
Sersonal contact can not readily be maintained is relatively small, 
[inety-eight per cent of those establishments, employing some 53 
per cent of all the workers, have less than 250 men. 

Now, great emphasis has been laid on the disability that the 
workman experiences in dealing with these very great corporations ; 
but nothing seems to have been said about the great difficulty that 
the small manufacturer finds in dealins: with one or a combination 
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of these great trade-unions, especially when to the persuasion at 
the entrance into his establishment there is added perhaps picketing 
on the sidewalk and boycotting his goods. 

Now, if we are to have collective bargaining it must take not only 
the correlative obligations that have been alluded to, but it seems to 
me the time has come when the State must, for its own protection 
and for the protection of the community, extend the same measure 
of regulation to these trade-union organizations that it now extends 
to the corporation itself ; it must have the same access to their books, 
to their letters, to their accounts, that it has to the letters, the ac- 
counts, and the books of the corporation. [Applause.] 

It must undertake to see that the right of the individual member 
is safeguarded; that his vote is expressed in a secret ballot and 
that the honestv of the count of that ballot is assured. 

Allusion has been made here that suppose the matter were car- 
ried to its logical conclusion. I am in hope that before we adjourn 
one of the things that I think beclouds this whole discussion will be 
cleared up, and that is the place of management in the industrial 
organization; that suppose the 300,000 or 400,000 managements in 
this country should organize into a secret, oath-bound society, with a 
ritual based on the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and come to 
an agreement with these gentlemen in the trade-unions to pass the ex- 
pense on to the public? I do not know whether the public realizes 
it or not, but the only force standing between them and protecting 
them in the prices of goods is that unorganized force of managers. 

Xow, several suggestions have been made from the other side, to 
which I want simply to allude, in passing. It was suggested that 
Great Britain had a very much more highly developed trade-union 
organization than we have in this country. I think that is perfectly 
true. As I understand it, about 10 per cent of those engaged in 
gainful occupations in this country are organized in trade-unions, 
and from 45 to 50 per cent similarly are organized in trade-unions 
in Great Britain; but I think we can not overlook the fact that the 
Premier of Great Britain w^as compelled to say publicly, within the 
last two weeks, that England was determined to remain the master 
of her own house — and we face the possibility of somebody having 
to say that in this country. 

Allusion has been made to the statement put out by the War Labor 
Conference Board, to the effect that the right of workers to organize 
in trade-unions and to bargain collectively, etc., was recognized and 
affirmed. 

When the War Labor Conference Board convened a strong effort 
was made by the representatives of the employers to give effect to 
the very noble suggestion of the Secretary of Labor that neither 
side take advantage of the existence of the war to impose conditions 
that they had been unable to secure before the war. Now, we 
thought over that for several weeks and the employers finally 
yielded, only when the guns of the Germans were within 5 miles of 
Amiens, and we were sending over only 50,000 men a montl. «»nd 
the cause of the Allies was on the wane ; that under those distressing 
circumstances we put in a saving clause, which was not read, and 
which I will take the liberty of reading : 

In establishments where union and nonunion men and women work together, 
and the employer only meets with employees or representatives engaged in said 
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establishment, the continuance of such conditions shall not be deemed a 
grievance. 

Now that is the condition that we seek to preserve here. I do not 
think that this resolution quite bears the construction that some have 
put upon it. As it came from the committee of fifteen it says : 

The rij?ht of wapre earners to orj?anize into trade-unions, to bargain collec- 
tively, and to be represented by representatives of their own choosing, etc., is 
not denied. 

Suppose we read it this way : 

The right of the policemen in the city of Boston to organize in trade and 
labor unions, to bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of 
their own choosing in negotiations, etc., is not denied. 

Is that w^hat the public group mean to have read into this resolu- 
tion ? If it is, let us understand it, so that there will be no mistake 
about it. 

It has been suggested that the correlative right to that of organi- 
zation and bargaining is the recognition of the right of the w^age 
earner to refrain from joining any association or dealing with his 
employer, if he so chooses. But I submit that is not the correlative 
position. The correlative position is the right of the employer. As 
has been very well said, it takes two to make a bargain; and the 
right possessed by labor to organize and bargain does not infer an 
obligation on the part of the employer to enter into the trade. It is 
that freedom of the employer that is sought to be preserved in this 
second section. 

The right of the wage earner having been conceded — 

The right of the employer to deal or not to deal with men or groups of men 
who are not his employees Is recognized, and no denial is intended of the 
right of an employer and his workers voluntarily to agree upon the forms 
of their representation. 

I have heard no discussion that goes to the merits of that position. 
I think it is vital to the freedom of the individual, and I suggest to 
the gentlemen of the public group an observation made many years 
ago that "he enslaves his children's children who makes compro- 
mise with sin." [Applause.] 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I want to 
speak as an employer and as a member of the public group, indis- 
tinguishably. I have not been able to see how I should change any 
word or emphasis if I took the one stand or the other. 

Our corporation is not within Mr. Fish's 98 per cent, and does 
not stand in the class of the larger that have been represented here. 
So, by a bare chance, we may fit that' hard Procrustean bed that Mr. 
Fish tells about — just fit it; and, if I remember my mythology, the 
evil spell was broken when that happened. There has been a con- 
siderable evil spell about us in our understanding of this problem. 
There are, as I see it, three principal differences between the two 
drafts offered to us. Two, I insistently hope this conference will 
take up and thrash out to the advantage oi all: The other forms 
of organization, of industrial councils, the shop conmiittees — ^that 
for one ; and for the other, the right of organization and the limi- 
tations upon that right in Government employment. Both those 
questions must be considered broadly and with considerable in- 
direct detail. We do not exclude their consideration by taking the 
draft which is offered here to us in the original motion. 
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The third point of difference is as to the right of the employer 
not to deal with representatives not in his employ. 

We have dealt in our corporation directly with representatives 
within the employ and with representatives not in the .employ, and 
we have had some success in the dealings as the circumstances and 
the personalities involved commanded. 

I do not give myself the right^ after being instrumental in asso- 
ciating human beings together tor industrial purposes; I do not 
give myself the right to decide by what means they shall choose their 
representatives. I deny tllat I have that right. It has not been 
exercised, and throughout the history of our corporation I hope 
ilever will be. 

We have together human beings and, as our American history 
must show, it is essential that they must, perhaps through travail, 
perhaps through tragedy, discover their own way of representative 
government. Dealings with one inside or outside may be very un- 
satisfactory, may be, indeed, very short, may come to early termina- 
tion. There have been more than one customer in our history with 
whom we have had to bring dealings to a termination. 

I believe that the employees have a right to choose the method 
and the personnel by whom they should be represented ; and I must, 
in mv position, deal with them just so long as those dealings are 
possible, and I must not prejudge whether they be possible or not 
without the fairest trial. [Applause.] 

Moreover, I. deem it an essential part of the job as manufacturer 
to so arrange, to so devise methods that his connection with his men, 
the man-to-man relation, shall be established to its fullest extent, 
and thus set the necessary background, the necessary basis for any 
dealings, through any form or lack of form of organization. 

I submit that without sound man-to-man relations, not merely 
through a willingness, but through the technique of management, 
through devices of management, without that man-to-man relation 
there can be no successful dealings of a permanent sort through one 
kind or another. 

That underlies much of the suspicion and much of the distrust. 
In the larger corporations that has been extremely difficult; it is 
difficult in any corporation, but its difficulty is merely a challenge, 
and we must meet it. 

I tried to induce an attitude sufficient to read into the main reso- 
lution before us all that has been read into it here. I succeeded 
only in getting myself so excited that I wanted to read again the 
Decalogue and the Golden Rule to see what I had overlooked. I 
submit that a fraction of that attitude of suspicion and fear will 
make the substitute resolution offered look like a serious matter. 
It is much less difficult to read into the substitute resolution all 
sorts of possibilities, all sorts of hints, and all sorts of interpreta- 
tions than it is in the original. But, ladies and gentlemen, when 
we read any number of words, we can read into them anything that 
lies in our hearts to read into them. We must state, as Mr. James 
said, as simply as we can, as honestly as we can, and as straightfor- 
wardly as we can the basis upon which a new relation between 
employer and employee may be established. 

We admit, to begin with, that words will be, can be, quibbled 
over to the end of time, and that there will be and must be machinery 
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establislied, perhaps by us, to make those quibbles less harmful. 
But we can not stop at that. The men who wrote the Constitution 
could not stop at that. We will state to the best of the ability that 
is in us the basic principles, and we must explain those through 
discussion as thoroughly as we can, and send them out to form, if 
possible, the basis of that new relation which, if we have not come 
here with the faith that we can help establish, we should not have 
come at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'Leary. May I arise to a personal privilege, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Mr. O'Leary. ^ 

Mr. O'Leary. I did not have quite clearly in mind whether, in 
Mr. Endicott's remarks, he desired me to make clear what I had said. 

Mr. Endicott. I shall be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. O'Leary. I will just take a moment or two. 

First, let me say to Mr. Endicott that the things he said happened 
are correct. 

The resolution which you have before you was spoken of as the 
Russell-Endicott resolution. I am indeed sorry if I conveyed to 
you, or to any of the others, an impression that the resolution was 
Avritten by the labor group. I think the record will show that I 
did not so state. I did try to convey the impression — and this was 
my sole purpose in outlining the conversation and the procedure — 
that w^e had not undertaken to consider the several resolutions cov- 
ering the subject of collective bargaining nor the several platforms. 

As I say, I think the record is clear, but if I have been in error I 
wish to make it clear, so that there may be no further dispute about 
it, that your statement of the fact, Mr. Endicott, is correct. 

The Chairman. Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, a word personally, if you please, 
first. I desire to take advantage of this opportunity to express 
to the members constituting this conference my appreciation of their 
solicitude and sympatliy in my temporary indisposition, and to ex- 
press not only my deep appreciation for that expression but for the 
expression of many, many others elsewhere, and my profound grati- 
tude not only for the form, the manner, but the sense of that expres- 
sion to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to address m3^self to a few of the thouglits 
expressed this afternoon in my presence in opposition to, or in con- 
nection with, a discussion of the resolution as emanating from the 
committee of fifteen, with the substitute as offered by the employers' 
group. 

I regret that Mr. Loree should have intimated or conveyed the 
thought that the declaration made by the War Labor Board was 
made under a form of duress of the representatives of labor. His 
reference to the critical situation in France could only have had one 
purpose, and that was to convey the idea that there was some direct 
or indirect duress brought to bear by the men of labor for the adop- 
tion of the principles upon which the War Labor Board was acting. 
May I say this, that before the War Labor Board came into existence, 
there was a War Labor Conference Board ; and it was the War Labor 
Conference Board which formulated the principles and the policies 
and the methods which should prevail in the War Labor Board, and 
that the War Labor Board itself was the creation of the War Labor 
Conference Board. And further and better than all, in the city of 
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Washington on March 12, 1917, there was convened a conference of 
the responsible officials of the American labor movement, 136 in num- 
ber, not only the officers of the national ^nd international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor but the chief 
executive officers of the four railroad brotherhoods. At that confer- 
ence there was an intense discussion, and there was adopted a declara- 
tion that, come what may, if the United States of America be drawn 
into the maelstrom of the European war, American labor stood un- 
qualifiedly behind the Government against any of its enemies no 
matter whom they may be or from what source they may come. [Ap- 
plause.] 

That resolution was adopted three weeks before the President of 
the United States appeared before the Congress of our country and 
presented the indictment against the German Iinperial Government. 
The convention of the American Federation of Labor and many of 
the international unions occurred very shortly after March 12, 1917^ 
and there has not been and is not now on record any one convention, 
including the American Federation of Labor itself, that did not in- 
dorse that resolution 100 per cent. Better than -all American labor 
made good its declaration. [Applause.] 

And this declaration to which I have referred — and I should very 
gladly have the declaration, for it is in print — ^made a part of the 
record of this conference — ^bears out the position of American labor 
in that declaration three weeks before the President appeared before 
the Congress, March 12, iipril 2, following, and April 6, when the 
Congress declared that a state of war existed between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government, nearly a month before 
that action was taken by Congress. The War Labor Conference 
Board was not created until months after that and the War Labor 
Board came into existence as the result of the War Labor Conference 
Board. 

(The declaration referred to by Mr. Gompers is as follows:) 

A conference of the representatives of the national and international trade- 
unions of America, called by the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor, was held in the American Federation of Labor Building, March 12, 
1917 (nearly a month befgre the United States declared war on Germany),, 
in which conference the representatives of affiliated national and international 
trade-unions and the railroad brotherhoods participated. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor had the subject 
matter for three days under advisement prior to the conference and submitted a 
declaration to the conference. The entire day was given over to a discussion 
of the recommendation and such suggestions as were submitted. After a 
thorough discussion a document w^as adopted by the unanimous vote, the closing- 
paragraphs of which read as follows : 

" The present war discloses the struggle between the institutions of democ- 
racy and those of autocracy. As a Nation we should profit from the experi- 
ences of other nations. Democracy can not be establlsheil by patches upon 
an autocratic system. The foundations of civilized intercourse between in- 
dividuals must be organized upon principles of democracy and scientific prin- 
ciples of human welfare. Then a national structure can be perfected in har- 
mony with humanitarian idealism — a structure that will stand the tests of the 
necessities of peace or war. 

" We, the officers of the national and international trade-unions of America 
in national conference assembled in the capital of our Nation hereby pledge our- 
selves in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to stand unreservedly by the 
standards of liberty and the safety and preservation of the institutions and 
ideals of our Republic. 

" In this solemn hour of our Nation's life, it is our earnest hope that our 
Republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for peace; that our 
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people may be spared the horrors and the burdens of war ; that they may have 
the opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts of i^eace, human brotherhood, 
and a higher civilization. 

" But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our country he drawn 
into the maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with those ideals of liberty 
and justice herein declared, as the indispensable basis for national policies, 
offer our services to oui- country in every field of activitj' to defend, safe- 
guard, and preserve the Republic of the United States of America against its 
enemies whomsoever they may be, and we call upon our fellow w^orkers and 
fellow citizens in the holy name of labor, justice, freedom, and humanity to 
devotedly and patriotically give like service." 

If ever men and women gave loyal service to any country, if ever 
men and women gave loyal service to the cause oi the Republic of 
the United States the men and women of labor in the United States 
gave it, and it comes with bad grace to lug in the question as to 
whether the War Labor Board acted or was compelled to act under 
duress of the conditions that prevailed at Paris. [Applause.] 

It is a pity that one can not keep mental notes nor write suffi- 
ciently of all things that are said. One must speak of them in the 
order in which they come to him of which he has note. It was quite 
an exceedingly interesting recitation by Mr. Loree of how the labor 
unions of North America grew, how the trade-unions grew through 
the salaried officers. Well, there are chairs in nearly every uni- 
versity or college in this and every country on the face of the globe 
in which to write the history of the American trade-union movement. 
A chair is vacant now which will offer itself to the cause of the 
organization of the American labor movement. There is no ques- 
tion that it can be very capably filled. But let me say this, Mr. 
Chairman, there is not a man in the American trade-union move- 
ment who is a salaried officer in his local union and in his national 
or international union or the American Federation of Labor who 
could not do, so far as his financial situation is concerned, so much 
better than that which is paid him in his position even to-day in 
what is known as the high salaries in the American labor movement. 

I know of no man in the American labor movement who occupies 
a salaried position who has not worked days and weeks, giving his 
entire time at night, on Sunday, on holidays, and taking some time 
from his day's work, losing his time to give service to his fellows; 
and it is only after the men have acquired further information, have 
shown honesty of purpose, have shown a willingness to serve their 
fellows that they are taken out of the ranks of labor and service and 
told, " You stop working in the shops. You can give us better 
service as our attorney, as our representative, as our spokesman, as 
our defender. You just attend to our affairs and quit the shops, 
quit the plant," and they are given as a rule in the beginning the 
munificent salary of a thousand dollars a year or something of that 
sort. 

But why trace the growth of the American trade-union move- 
ment, and attribute it to the salaries paid to its officers? We can 
go to the employers' associations — we can go to the companies and 
the corporations and surely we will find there the great philan- 
thropists of our time holding office in those great companies and 
corporations — and the very idea of talking about " salaries " to 
them. Why, it would be like the crown thrice rejected — ^the presi- 
dents, the secretaries, the attorneys, the boards of directors, some 
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of them belonging to the boards of directors of 20 or 30 diflFerent 
corporations or companies — but the idea of a " Salary " to any of 
them — perish the thought. [Laughter.] 

We have here 17 members on this labor group. I venture to say 
that there is not one of them that has not hoboed it through this 
country, in trying to work for the betterment of his fellows. [Ap- 
plause.] And I venture to say there is not a man of them who has 
not been victimized at one time or another, and he and his family 
have gone hungry, and still he has stood true to his cause and to his 
fellows. It is a common thing to offer men of labor not bribes — oh, 
no ; heaven forbid ; no, not bribes, but " my dear John Smith, why 
you, with your remarkable ability, the idea of you joining with 
that gang, that low class of people, the workers — ^those bricklayers, 
those hodcarriers, those train employees, those mud pounders, those 
molders, those cigar makers, those street railway men, those prin- 
ters — why, what do you want to mix up with them for, a man of 
your brains? We will give you a job; we will give you $10,000 a 
year, and we will give you a contract for 5 or 10 years, and you can 
spend your life here, and you will not have such hard work, and 
you will get along, and you will avoid all of this trouble, and make 
life for yourself and your family secure so long as you shall live." 

And, gentlemen, that will be attempted — ^that effort to wean the 
loyal among the labor movement away from their fellows, so long 
as men can be weaned away from their loyalty and devotion to their 
cause; and there have been a few lured away; but, thank God, the 
pledge made many, many years ago by the few men that, come what 
might, they would never voluntarily leave the labor movement and 
the cause ror which the toilers are struggling, has been violated by 
but few. [Applause.] 

I think it was Mr. Loree — and I know Mr. Tjoree is just as kind- 
hearted a man as any man in the group he represents, or in the 
group of the public, or in the group of labor — I am not questioning 
his sympathy or his interest, or anything else, but somehow, I can 
not always follow him in his trend of'thought and expression, and 
I suppose he is quite as proud of that as I am. [Laughter.] He 
spoke — or perhaps it was some one else who spoke — and if so, I 
want him to correct me, because I do not wish to attribute anything 
to him that he did not say — that I thought I heard him say — talking 
about revolution and all that sort of thing, " Can men imagine that 
it is easy to overthrow the Government of the United States?" I 
do not know whether it was Mr. Loree who mentioned that or not. 

A Voice. Yes. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I have an affirmative reply. Let me say this, that 
he has no monopoly upon that thought ; that the Government of the 
United States will maintain itself and sustain itself against any at- 
tempt at its overthrow. There are no men in America ; there are no 
women in America, organized under any form, in any group, in any 
society, league or what not, who are more loyal to the support of the 
Republic of the United States than the men and women in the 
American labor movement, and it is because this American Govern- 
ment of ours has been the haven of the peoples who aspired to better 
things, it is because the Republic of the United States holds out 
to the people of the United States the right not only of asylum, the 
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right not only of free expression, orally or in print, the right of free 
assemblage, but the right and the opportunity to develop the best 
that is in them, for themselves and each other and for the glory and 
benefit of the Kepublic of the United States, and in no other country 
in the world is that principle so clearly set forth and guaranteed as 
here-bright here in the United States. 

And I, for myself, say that it does not come with good grace^ 
whether by direction or indirection, to insinuate that the labor 
crew, representing the toilers of America, are disloyal and 
countenance the spirit of revolution. Some may ask Mr. Gompers. 
" So, Mr. Gompers, you speak in the name of the workers of the 
United States," and I do, emphatically, yes. There is not one right 
which we claim that we want to secure for ourselves and deny 
any other human being in America. There is not one improvement 
that we can bring into the life or the condition of the workers organ- 
ized in America, but will have its reflex and influence upon every un- 
organized worker. We can not prevent a reduction or check the 
imposition of an inferior condition upon the organized workers ot 
America, without at the same time checking that same or worse 
imposition upon the unorganized. There is not a law that we can 
ask from the United States, there is not a law that we can ask from 
any of the States, or from any of our municipalities, for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the rights and interests of the organized 
workers that will not apply equally to every unorganized worker. 
Yes; we speak in the name of labor, organized and unorganized. 
We speak for labor, the inarticulate, the powerless, the timid, the 
dominated worker, under duress; we protest that we speak. in his 
name. 

This question that Mr. Loree — I think he. was so proficient in 
covering so much in his statement of probably less than half an 
hour that it is most difficult to try and meet it all, and I do not think 
I can if I try; not from memory anyhow. Mr. Loree spoke, and I 
understand he spoke the sentiment of quite a number of employers 
and others. They say the unions must be regulated, the same as 
all other combinations and corporations, and they must give an ac- 
counting ; they must be responsible, as other organizations are. I do 
not know whether that coVers the entire galaxy of what he said or 
indicated, but that is about the sum-total of the thought which is 
usually expressed. Now, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
want you to bear this in mind : We hear the term used, " The 
struggle between capital and labor J' and that is implied in the state- 
ment which I have just mentioned — the struggle between capital 
and labor. What is capital? 

Capital consists of tables — these tables and these chairs, these chan- 
deliers, clothes, steel, clothing, boots, shoes, pork, hides and cattle^ 
machinery, wool, sugar, oil, anything that can be brought to your 
mind relative to the very things that I have mentioned is encom- 
passed in the term " capital " — dead things, inanimate things, ma- 
terial things, things which can be sold and bought, things which are 
subject to barter and sale; capital invested for the production of 
still more capital, more inanimate things, material things. And 
what is labor? Labor is the men and the women, erroneously, and 
intentionally, coined in the terminology as labor. It is laborers, 
workers, human beings, men and women and children, and when it 
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comes to the question of determining what is of greater importance 
as to men and women and little children, and dollars and things, 
the soul of mankind goes out to men and women and children, 
rather than to capital — the regulation of capital, the material things 
of life, and the regulation of men and women and children. If the 
old concept of labor and capital had prevailed, we should still find 
our children, 3, 4, or 5 years of age going into the mines and work- 
ing underground for 12, 14, and 16 hours a day. If the old concept 
of labor and capital still prevailed, you would find children in the 
textile mills of America working 12, 14, and 16 hours a day. If 
the old concept of labor and capital still prevailed in this year of 
strife, you would find as of old that women would be in the coal 
mines and giving birth to children the parentage of which they knew 
nothing. 

Talk of labor and capital and regulating both by the same yard- 
stick and the same rule ! It is easy compelling the organizations of 
workers, not the labor organizations, but the organizations of 
workers, the proper terminology of it, although we ourselves are 
falling into the use of it so often that we have nearly all of us 
accepted it, except when you come to the question of dissecting the 
whole thing to its finality. Why, why, why this anxiousness to 
have the unions of labor incorporated? So that the same condition 
of affairs might be established as in the old times, under the guilds, 
when the Government stepped in and robbed the workers of the 
funds that they had accumulated to sei^ve them for illness, for death, 
for the burial of the wife and the children as it might occur. The 
robbery of the working people of Great Britain, and that is the prop- 
osition, to supplement it in the United States. And how and why? 
Upon this pretense is this formula put forth, that we employers are 
men of means and we can be mulcted in damages if we break a con- 
tract. Now, that is quite true, when any of you enter into a contract 
with John Jones for a specific time of service and a specific salary 
or compensation — that is quite true, but I challenge anyone of the 
gentlemen representing the employer group to point to one instance 
where they or any of them, or those of whom they know, have been 
required to respond in damages for a violation of a contract or agree- 
ment with a union leader. 

I do not pretend to say that a union does not occasionally violate 
its contract or agreement with employers ; but I venture the assertion 
that in ordinary times the violation of agreements has the greater 
preponderance on the part of employers rather than on the part of 
the employees in unions. 

Even if the charge be true that the unions violate contracts, none 
do more than the men in the American labor movement to discounte- 
nance it, to prevent it, to try to overcome it, to try to adjust it, and 
to chastise and discipline their own people — which .requires some 
courage, which I have not so often seen displayed on the other side. 
You do not know what it means for a man in his national or interna- 
tional trade-union to rise up and say : " You shall not, and dare not, 
within the confines and under the jurisdiction of this international 
union, pursue the course you have; and unless you return to work 
within an hour, or within 24 hours, as the case may be, your charter, 
your affiliation to this international union, part of the American 
Federation of Labor, shall be severed, and severed at once." Men 
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Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the substitute mo- 
tion offered by the employers' group, and in doing so I desire to say 
at the outset that I believe the prospect of agreement is very much 
better than the evidence before us in the form of this substitute 
motion would indicate. I am quite prepared to believe that the 
employers' group does not intend to be bound by this hastily drawn 
resolution, as I believe Mr. Fish himself described it. 

We are confronted after all with a relatively simple question. 
Like all similarly simple questions, it can be made exceedingly com- 
plex with good logic and good faith by insisting that in the formula 
you must write all the safeguards and all the provisions which an at- 
tempt to apply the formula may involve. I am quite sure that no- 
body in this section of this conference, nobody in the labor section 
of this conference, and I am prepared to believe that nobody in the 
section of the conference from which this resolution proceeds, be- 
lieved for a single moment when we began that it would be possible 
for such a conference as this to do more than lay down general 
fundamental principles; that they did not believe for a moment 
that it would be possible to provide all the qualifications, all the 
safeguards, all the interpretations, all the machinery essential to the 
npplication of those principles in a very complex industrial society. 
In a word, none of us conceived it to be the task of this conference 
to prepare actual legislation ready to be crystallized into statute law. 
What we did understand to be our function was a declaration of 
the fundamental principles which ought to be not only incorporated 
into our statute law, but into our public policy, and which ought to 
govern our public opinion. If we draw that distinction, sir, we 
can say that the task before us is much simpler than the task which 
the employers' group has essayed in this resolution; namely, let 
us affirm the principle of the right of collective bargaining in the 
sense in which we understood that term. 

I am sorry to find drawn into this resolution the very important, 
but here altogether irrelevant question of the particular limitations 
upon the right of organization in the case of employees of the 
Governn^ent. What, I pray, is the need of drawing into this resolu- 
tion doubt as to whether Government employees should be per- 
mitted to bargain collectively with their employers? If the em- 
ployers' group in this conference wanted to say that they would ap- 
prove collective bargaining for those who are in private employment, 
but they would disapprove it for those in public employment, then I 
should have welcomed their saying so in terms, because that would 
have permitted me, at any rate, to say, "I will have none of it," 
for it is my observation, my belief, not only as a student of these 
problems, able to study them now with some degree of detachment, 
with some objectivity, but as one who, in years past, knew the value 
of the labor union movement, knew how little that sacred right of the 
individual about which you speak meant to those who held it 
lightly, and from that point of view, of student and one who has 
gone through the actual struggle, I affirm that there is no body of 
employees anywhere in the world who more need the right to bargain 
collectively than those who are employea by a great modern Gov- 
ernment with its bureaucratic methods, and a system of collective 
bargaining which does not permit the increasing number of public 
employees to come to the public representatives and bargain with 
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them is not a system of collective bargaining for the workers, but a 
system of collective bargaining only for a relatively small part ot 
the workers, if the modern Governments develop as Governments 
are developing all over the world. I say candidly to you, gentlemen 
of the employers' group and to this conference, that when I saw the 
attitude taken by the bureaucratic head of a great department of 
our Government, refusing to meet the representatives of the em- 
ployees of this Government I was ashamed ; and not merely ashamed, 
but I believed then, as I believe now, that many such men in a Gov- 
ernment, in a nation like ours, would soon reduce this Republic to 
ruin and restore here upon this continent conditions which have, 
fortunately, been thrown out of the life of the Old World. 

The time has come when we must say that at least the right of col- 
lective bargaining belongs to every irian and every woman who 
labors and because it is more difficult to reach an impersonal Gov- 
ernment than it is to reach a human individual employer, because it 
is more difficult to cut through the masses of red tape and to present 
grievances directly, so because of these things public employees need 
it more than any other class. That whole question ought not to have 
been brought into this resolution except on a specific affirmation that 
you would not stand for collective bargaining applied to public em- 
ployees — and the moment you take that position I feel quite sure 
that these men who represent labor would say, " Then, there is no 
need of continuing the discussion another moment." I believe that 
they will be loyal to the great mass of workers who are called upon 
to deal with modern bureaucratic Governments. 

I am speaking on that matter at this moment largely because it 
has been suggested, by the gentlemen who have spoken in advocacy 
of this movement, that some light to guide us here to-day may be 
gleaned from a study of the history of the trade-union movement. 
I will suggest that since Mr. Loree so clearly and admirably carried 
us over the period of ancient and medieval history, that I may be 
pardoned for suggesting at least some references to an important 
chapter in modern history. 

I remember quite well when I went to work in the mines as a 
lad lOJ years of age, when for the miners where I lived there was 
no labor union, there was no power of collective bargaining; and 
I remember how, later, when I was 13 or 14 or perhaps 15, I went 
to work at a trade which my father and my grandfather before 
me had followed ; and in the course of time, as soon as the appren- 
tice rules permitted, I joined my union as an apprentice. I went 
into a union to which my grandfather had gone as an apprentice 
and into which my father had gone as an apprentice. In my grand- 
father's day, sirs, it .was a crime to belong to a union. It was an 
illegal and conspiratory society, and my grandfather and his fel- 
lows had to hide themselves on the moorland and fen and in the 
caves by the ocean side in order that they might bind themselves 
together, that they might secure the power to go collectively to the 
employer and assert their demands ; and many a man in that neigh- 
borhood gave up his life, or part of his life, in the pursuit of that 
right. 

And, coming down to as late as 1824, the great British Govern- 
ment sentenced the Dorchester laborers to be hanged, drawn, and 
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quartered, because they insisted upon collective action and collective 
bargaining. 

In my father's time collective bargaining was still only nominall3'' 
admissible under the law, surrounded by many safeguards, and when 
I came into the union we were enjoying the fruits of their labors. 
I have never known as a working man what it meant personally 
to be deprived of that right, to join with my fellows in bargaining 
collectively. When I entered the union 30 years ago or thereabouts^ 
at that time it was an old story, and if anybodv said, "Let us 
discuss collective bargaining," my father or my lather's associate 
would arise and say, "We settled that question years ago;" and 
here we are, in the year 1919, in the most progressive country in the 
world, discussing the right of collective bargaining, when that 
right has already been won by a very large body of men; won by 
years of sacrifice and struggle, and if you think that any action 
of this conference is going to take away that right of .collective 
bargaining from the men who have it, you have made a big mistake, 
and if you challenge that right, gentlemen, you may not fool your- 
selves into believing that this country is immune from the dangers 
of a wrathful and desperate proletariat. I shall repeat to you the 
stern warning that was addressed to men in the great constitutional 
convention of France: 

J ,,-,,.'••1 ).,,-- yov (hal with tliis people; that tliis people in order to 
make itself dangerous has only to fold its arms and withhold its labor. 

I am not appealing to any threat of revolution. My faith in the 
stability of this Nation is not less than the faith of Mr. Loree, 
or any other man of the employers' group. My faith in the 
power of this Nation to survive is not less profound than others, and 
my faith rests not upon the arms at the disposition of the United 
States Government, but upon the good faith, upon the nationality 
of our citizens, whether they are represented by the men there, or 
represented by the men here, and I am, despite the introduction of 
these very dangerous — I personally regard them — reactionary things 
in this resolution — I am still profoundly convinced that because 
we are Americans, not because we do not believe that America can 
withstand revolution and maintain the integrity of our institutions, 
but because we do not want a society, so strained and burdened as 
ours is, to be subject to a needless strain from within. I ^o not 
believe that for any reason than this it would be necessary to appeal 
to the gentlemen there, or the gentlemen anywhere else. I believe 
that we all agree that it is highly advisable to prevent a needless 
strain to a world already suffering from moral overstrain, and that 
it will be possible for these groups, despite the great distance there 
may be between this substitute resolution and the resolution desired 
by labor, or the resolution originally before the house — I believe 
it will be possible to come together upon affirmation of principle, 
upon which we can all agree and say, "Here is not the panacea,'^ 
as somebody suggested we are regarding this thing. Good Lord,, 
ladies and gentlemen, nobody that I know thinks that collective 
bargaining is going to be a panacea for our social and industrial 

ills. 

Will there be strikes after we get collective bargaining? Yes^ 
unless we make other provision. Will there be industrial unrest 
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after we affirm collective bargaining and establish it beyond dis- 
pute? Yes, unless we make other provisions. Will there be mis- 
understandings, will there be struggles? I think so. I do not see 
there is coming out of the resolution a new industrial common- 
wealth, but I do say to you that if we can take one great conten- 
tious subject out of our present social discussion, if we can remove 
one source of irritation in this period of industrial unrest and 
economic transition, that alone will be an achievement justifying 
the meeting of this conference, justifying your effort and all that 
the conference costs. 

I am not going to make a motion, aiming at this that I have inti- 
mated. It seems to me quite evident that we are so near the time 
set for adjournment under the rules, that no conclusion of this 
matter is going to be possible at this afternoon's session, and I ven- 
ture to say — without laying myself open to any suggestion of preach- 
ing to anybody — I venture to say that for each of us, no matter to 
what group we may belong, it will be a worthy thing, a service to 
our Nation, not to be lightly valued, if we use the opportunities that 
arise after we shall adjourn to-day, in our personal and group inter- 
courses, to see if we can right our differences and adjust our points 
of view, so that when we assemble again it shall be possible for us 
to quickly agree upon a simple declaration which will settle this one 
point of collective bargaining, and permit us to proceed to a proper 
relation, to a comprehensive program for industry. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I desire to offer a motion, sir. 

The Chairman. I recognized Mr. Chadbourne, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I won't cut you off, sir. 

Mr. Gompers. I move, sir, that unless the debate is closed before 
the regular time set for our adjournment, that this conference sus- 
pend the rule and remain in session until a vote is taken upon the 
subject matter before this conference. 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. You have heard the motion. That is before you. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. Chadbourne. If I weren't fearful, or rather if I did not 
know that the sparks that fly from a flash of mind don't leave any 
burns in the heart, I should feel very, very dubious about the out- 
come of this conference, but I do not believe that we will promote 
the situation by any further debate, without the opportunity of 
returning both these motions or resolutions to the committee of 
fifteen, to see whether the differences can not be reconciled. I, there- 
fore, move that the conference adjourn, and that both resolutions 
be recommitted to the committee of fifteen for further deliberation. 

Mr. Baruch. I second that motion. 

The Chairman. You have heard the substitute motion offered by 
Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Monday morning, I meant to say. 

The Chairman. The motion by Mr. Chadbourne is that we ad- 
journ until Monday morning at half past 9. 

Mr. ToBiN. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Tobin. 
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Mr. ToBiN. Mr. Chairman, a point of information. First, I want 
to say just a word. I have not opened my mouth in two weeks here 
in this conference. I am somewhat surprised to have a motion to 
recommit, offered now by the group representing the public. I am 
also surprised at the dragging out of this question this afternoon. 
It seems a crime to keep men, such as we have comprising each of 
the three groups here, for two weeks, and that we have done nothing 
yet. 

I want to ask the chairman if it takes only a majority vote to 
carry this motion of recommittal? 

The Chairman. My recollection is that it takes two-thirds to 
suspend the rules; but the motion before us now is a motion for 
adjournment, and to recommit, and upon that it would call simply 
for a maioritv. 

Mr. ToBiN. As one of the labor group I hope the motion will not 
prevail. We have strikes on in every part of the country. The 
labor organizations that we represent here are in conflict in many 
portions of the country, and unless we can do more than what we 
have done in two weeks, it seems to me that a continuation of this 
controversy is useless. There is not one particle of chance of change 
of the position that labor has taken this afternoon. Recommittal 
of this question can only bring the question back on the floor on 
Monday morning in the same shape in which it has been presented 
to us here for the past two daj'^s. 

I want to say that I hope and trust that the motion to recommit 
will be voted down and that we will reach a vote on this question 
before we adjourn, and I hope that the speakers in the future will 
have some realization of the importance of the individuals who are 
present with the groups here, and that we have many other im- 
portant duties outside of this conference. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I rise because I understood you 
to say the motion to recommit, or that portion of the motion, took 
a two-thirds vote. I think under the ruling of the Chair that, as 
well as the adjournment,, only takes a majority. 

The Chairman. If I did say that, I meant that to suspend the 
rules would require a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Oh. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have the motion before you, that 
we adjourn until Monday morning, and that this matter be recom- 
mitted to the committee of fifteen. 

Mr. Sheppard. Earlier in the day, Mr. Chairman, I advocated 
slow procedure. I said I was perfectly willing to wait and go along, 
because I thought we were going in the right direction and we would 
eventually reach some place where some good would come out of 
this conference. 

I do not want to take up much time, but it seems to me that 
everyone has had an opportunity to carefully analyze all that is 
involved, and minds are fully made up. The subject has been very 
well handled from all viewpoints, and there is scarcely any idea 
which could be presented, which has not been presented. 

If we could have any assurance that by Monday morning there 
would be any change in^the attitude of those who oppose the reso- 
lution as offered by the public group there would be some consistency 
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and some propriety in asking the labor group to participate in that 
postponement. 

A great deal has been said here to-day, and I call the attention 
of the members of this conference to this fact, not in the way of a 
threat, but in the way of admonition. When a labor representative 
stands up and makes an assertion that does not sound good, it is a 
threat ; but when an employer stands up and makes an assertion that 
is a threat, it is merely a definition of his position. 

Is it possible that any man in this conference can not appreciate 
the gravity of the situation ? They have said to us, in veiled words : 
" Let it go on. We will depend on the Government." In the last 
analysis, what is the Government? What has been the Government, 
in all the difficulties, in all the foreign nations? It has been the 
military power. The masses of the American people are suspicious 
of everything and everybody. During the war there was one great 
object to be attained. We laid aside our differences. Those of you 
who have observed the political complexion of this United States 
these several years, ought to be impressed with the fact that the 
American people begin to be doubtful of their own form of Govern- 
ment, because they change it every chance they get. There was one 
exception to that rule, in a national election, in the last 30 years, 
and that was in the face of the war confronting us, and the success- 
ful candidate for the Presidency got in by a very narrow margin. 
Had it not been for the women of the country, he would not have 
got in. 

The working people of this country are suspicious of their Gov- 
ernment. They are also suspicious oi the courts of the land. They 
now begin to be suspicious of men like myself. I don't blame theiri 
for that, if there are men here who can be depended on. That is a 
serious proposition. Every day's delay, every effort to frustrate 
the real rights of the American people, both organized and unor- 
ganized, makes it just that much more difficult for men like myself 
to hold the reins or Government. I do not particularly care, person- 
ally, because I am not particularly anxious to work 16 hours a day 
as I have been doing for many months, but I think it would be a 
calamity for this conference to break up; and I say to you, in all 
honor, I don't know how labor can stay here any longer unless you 
demonstrate the fact that you are going to do something for labor. 
We have waited, we have postponed, we have yielded. We are now 
in a corner, where all but honor has fled, so to speak. 

I appeal to you here to decide this question now, at this time, to do 
something that we may reassure the vast army of working people of 
this country that this conference is going to do something. If we 
could look into the infernal regions right now, I imagine you could 
see his satanic majesty laughing with glee to think of the condition 
that confronts the greatest Republic in the world. It is time we 
should do something to bring peace about. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, don't drive labor into the corner. 
We have got som.e little manhood left, and it will be asserted if 
need be. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, both of these groups owe it 
to the public group, if not to themselves, to give an opportunity 
to this committee to reconcile these differences, and see if out of 
the committee can come next Monday some resolution that this 
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conference can accept. They both owe it to this group to keep the 
metal of their minds in a molten state for two more days, and 
by that means give us one more chance to see whether we can not 
reconcile those differences. To do anything else would be a 
calamity. 

Mr. Kaskob. Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Chadbourne that 
we can not exhaust this subject this afternoon, and therefore it 
ought to go over. I understand the conference which formulated 
the War Labor Board principles were in session for six weeks ; and 
that the War Labor Board itself when appointed was not in ses- 
sion 24 hours before it discovered that the minds of the conferees 
had not met on the declaration of important principles. I think, 
too, that perhaps of necessity, Mr. Chairman, in a conference as 
large as this, in discussing a question as important as this it per- 
haps is necessary to wander all over the lot. The question we are 
discussing is a question of collective bargaining, and I think it 
is not helpful to have veiled threats in the remarks that are made 
back and forth across the room. It is not helpful, for instance, for 
Mr. Spargo to challenge the right or the denial of the right of col- 
lective bargaining. There is nobody that I know in the employers' 
group but that admits the right of collective bargaining; and this 
whole question that is before us and that has been before us for the 
last several days is on a definition of what collective bargaining 
means; and the employers' group feels that definition must be so 
carefully prepared as to result in no misunderstanding when il 
leaves this conference and becomes a public document. 

Mr. Loree has stated, and it is my feeling too, and I think it is 
an honest and good feeling on the part of every member of the 
employers' group, that the original resolution before us might mean 
that we approve the right of wage earners, which the Boston police 
are, to organize in labor unions. I do not approve of that, ii that 
is what this resolution means. The resolution says the right of 
wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions is recognized; 
the right of collective bargaining is recognized, and so on. The 
right to negotiate with employers by representatives of their own 
choosing is recognized. 

I might say 1 challenge the right of Mr. Spargo to deny the right 
of an employer to refuse to deal with representatives of his employees 
who are not from among his own workmen, if the moral situation 
surrounding any particular case is such as to make it a question that 
as a free American citizen he does deny that right, that is, that he 
should refuse to deal with them. 

Personally, my own conviction is this : I may be wrong, I admit, 
but personally I nevertheless am convinced that there is a great op- 
portunity, in fact a great certaintv that Mr. Foster in this present 
steel strike will construe this resolution to mean the right of wage 
earners, of any number of wage earners, the right of any number of 
wage earners that the United States Steel Corporation would organ- 
ize in a union to bargain collectively, to be represented by representa- 
tives of their own choosing, consisting, if necessary, of the members 
of the American Federation of Labor who are not employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to negotiate with Judge Gary with 
respect to wages, hours of labor, and rules and conditions of employ- 
ment is recognized. 
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Now, I insist that there is a condition existing in that particular 
situation where I believe the public would not support Judge Gary 
in his refusal to deal with an honest committee of his employees, 
and at the same time they will hot insist tljat he must deal with repre- 
sentatives, or claimed-to-be representatives representing his em- 
ployees who are I. W. W. men and so on. I think public opinion, in 
that case, is strongly in favor of Judge Gary. M^ feeling is that we 
are absolutely together in spirit on these resolutions, except on two 
questions : One is the question of whether the employers shall have 
the right to deal with representatives who are not within their own 
plants, if the moral situation justifies them in so refusing. I feel that 
public opinion would be so strong as not to admit of my refusing to 
deal with the representatives of men, if they came with honest differ- 
ences, and with honest representatives, but I do not think that we 
ought to force any declaration here that could be interpreted to mean 
that, regardless of the morals in any particular situation I must deal 
with the representatives who are not real representatives of my men, 
or who are not real representatives of their own choosing. 

There was reference made by one of the labor group yesterday to 
McKenzie King. I think McKenzie King perhaps is one of the fore- 
most men in the world to-day in the introduction of so-called shop 
industrial councils. The shop industrial council is a scheme which 
is in force in many industries of this country, under which the em- 
ployers and employees elect an equal number of representatives to 
a council, and all questions in dispute, wages, hours of work, sanita- 
tion, housing, etc., may be brought up and are brought up in 
those councils and decided. I understand that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its last convention condemned in the strongest 
terms such organizations. In that I may be wrong. I do not know ; 
but I would like to know whether the American Federation of Labor 
would consent to a modification of the language in the original reso- 
lution, so that in addition to organizing in trade and labor unions, 
which their resolution is limited to solely, there should be included 
the words which we have included, " In trade and labor unions, in 
shop industrial councils, or other lawful forms of association"? 
That was one point Mr. Dennison brought out, and another point he 
brought out was the one I have just tried to touch on, and the third 
is the question of public service. 

It seems to me that we are almost together, and with a little giving 
and taking on both sides, a definition can be made ; and I hope the 
future speakers on this side will confine themselves to a discussion of 
the definition of collective bargaining with the full understanding, 
Mr. Chairman, that that is the subject we are addressing ourselves to. 
It is time for adjournment,, and I should like to move that we 
adjourn until 2.30 Monday afternoon, with a view to giving an 
opportunity to the committee to get together on Monday morning, 
it possible. 

The Chairman. There is a motion before the house that we ad- 
journ until half past 9 Monday morning, made by Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. Baskob. I would like to ask his consent to amend that to 2.30 
Monday afternoon, to give the committee time to work in the morning. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we shall now adjourn to 
meet to-morrow morning at half past 9, in accordance with our rules. 
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The other motions are not in accordance with the rules of this 
conference. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, it has been two weeks now, and we are 
brought to a final discussion of the important feature of the labor 
union movement, as I understand it. These four transportation 
brotherhoods really have no business in this conference while this 
subject is being discussed. If you think for a moment that we are 
going to agree to surrender more than we have agreed to surrender 
by accepting the middle group's resolution, getting in that submis- 
sion the things that have been ours for a quarter of a century, you 
are mistaken, and I hope no motion to adjourn will prevail until 
this question is settled. If it is not settled according to the right 
law of nature, if any group in this house does not want to try to 
correct the procedure that has brought on these controversies in the 
past, then let the fault rest on that group. Labor is going to do 
all it can to stop these industrial disputes, as we are striving to do 
to-day. As one delegate here has correctly said, there are thousands 
of men on strike to-day in different parts of this country, and I have 
been hoping that I could say to the 190,000 men I am speaking for 
that their instructions positively to me to do a certain thing by 
October 1 have been overlooked because of the President calling 
this conference, and because of the better understanding between 
the employers and ourselves and the public; and on that I could 
hold in abeyance anything further looking to a controversy. 

I am sure that some of these representatives are in the same posi- 
tion, and if we have agreed to accept a resolution written by the rep- 
resentatives of the public, taking from us, as it does, some of the 
things that under no other condition would I have agreed to have 
taken from us, then let the responsibility for the future, whatever 
it. may be, rest where it belongs, and the conditions under which we 
are working will have to continue until the end. 

Mr. Brookings. Mr. Chairman, I believe that there will be no 
difficulty whatever in these two groups getting together if they will 
eliminate verbiage and attempt to confine themselves to the principle 
and the spirit that this group at least had in mind when this resolu- 
tion was proposed. The resolution first presented to us was a very 
simple one, and there was not a man in our group who made any ob- 
jection to it. It was presented by one of the most respected members 
of this group and I should like to read it : 

The ri^ht of wage earners to bargain with employers collectively through 
trade and labor unions or any other associations of workmen regarding — 
(a) W^ages, hours of labor, and conditions of employment; 
(&) Housing, sanitation, and other conditions relating to health and safety; 
(c) Provision of facilities for education, play, wholesome pleasures, and 
pleasant social intercourse, 
should be recognized, and all such policies be furthered by the cooperative 
effort of employers and employed. 

Now, on the other side the only criticism that we have had of any 
of the principles of this plan has been the one that was submitted — 
and probably the most intelligent one — which was submitted by Mr. 
Ferguson, in which he claimed that if labor was allowed to select 
its own attorney, the man who should speak for them, that he might 
have ulterior motives in the back of his head. I would trust Mr. 
Ferguson to protect his property holders against any man with 
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any amount of motives in the back of his head. I do not believe that 
any of us feel that there is any serious objection or any serious danger 
involved in treating with men who may have interests other than 
those that we are discussing" with them, or other than those which 
interest us. 

Another objection was made — and they were the only two that were 
submitted to me, after mixing with the group on the other side — and 
that was that the resolution was so worded that it could be segre- 
gated, and the labor unions only give a part of it to the public, sup- 
pressing the balance. Who is there in this congregation who believes 
that misstatement has ever been profitable to anybody, and that any 
intelligent body of men would undertake to misrepresent a thing 
that is as publicly and openly stated as this? My own impression 
is that the whole spirit and intent of this resolution has been clouded 
by too much oratory and too much verbiage, and that if we will go 
back to the simple words in the first resolution submitted by this 
section, in which every man and woman in this room concurred, we 
will find that it is a thing of worth. 

For many years I had a firm of attorneys advising me and they 
were two of the best known men at the bar of Missouri. One was 
impressing upon me always the value of a punctuation point. Every 
contract he ever drew was drawn so carefully and so exactly that 
it was almost impossible to work under it. The other fellow always 
insisted upon drawing what seemed to me to be rather a loose con- 
tract. He said, "Mr. Brookings, give it a chance to work; give it 
elbow room." I said, " It looks to me as if we might get into court." 
He said, " There are worse things than court." 

Now, the fact of the matter is that I view this resolution in about 
that same way. You may kill it or choke it by attempting to give 
it too much definition. 

I believe that by adjourning until to-morrow morning these 
gentlemen ought to be able to get together and agree. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the question is on the motion made by 
Mr. Chadbourne that we adjourn. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. . Chairman, vou will recall that I offered a 
motion, sir, which was duly seconded. 

The Chairman. I understood that that motion had been super- 
seded by one made by Mr. Chadbourne and if Mr. Chadbourne's 
motion is defeated we will come to you again, Mr. Gompers. There 
is also a motion now pending, made by Mr. Eliot, that we adjourn 
until 9.30 to-morrow, which takes precedence over Mr. Chadbourne's 
and Mr. Chadbourne's takes precedence over yours. Gentlemen, the 
question is on the motion made by Mr. Eliot that we adjourn until 
9.30 to-morrow morning. Those in favor will arise. Those opposed 
will please arise. Twenty-four in the affirmative, 26 in the negative. 
The motion is lost. Now comes the motion made by Mr. Chadbourne 
that the matter be recommitted and that we adjourn until 9.30 
Monday morning. 

Mr. WoLL. It requires a two-thirds vote. 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. WoLL. Does this mean a suspension of the rules ? 

The Chairman. Would you consider that the rule requiring us 
to meet daily required us to meet on Sunday ? 
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Mr. WoLL. Required us to meet daily. 

The Chairman. Would you consider the rule that we should meet 
daily excluded Sunday? 

Mr. WoLL. Does it? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, may I have the floor for just a 
minute? You were kind enough to give me the floor this morning, 
at the opening of this session, and I will detain you but just a minute. 
I told you this morning that we had not yesterday got a great deal of 
information which we had hoped would come to this group, as 
enlightening it upon the question that was before this conference. 
We have had a good deal today. Our record is very, very much 
better. It is sufficiently better that we can better afford to allow this 
matter to go imder Mr. Chadbourne's ihotion, and give time for 
the adjustment of ideas and the reframing of this resolution, than 
by trying to force sessions of groups through the night, when we 
are already a little frayed and ragged with discussions of the 
efforts that have already been made. Furthermore, gentlemen, I 
beg you to remember that this question upon which we are doing 
so much talking now is but one question out of many in a program 
that we must ultimately adopt, and that each of these problems, 
upon which declaration we hope will be unanimously made, inter- 
laces and interlinks into each other, and we can not build a success- 
ful structure by putting up separate edifices, in the hope that we 
shall be able somehow happily at the end to link them together. 
Give us time. It will not be time wasted, and the week that is to 
come may be a week of greater harmony, and much greater progress, 
if that time is allowed, and Mr. Chairman, if I might suggest, 
it would not be such a bad idea when we next come together it the 
labor group might occupy the center and the public group the left, 
and get a little bit nearer to us. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Spargo. 

Mr. Spargo. I ask to have my vote counted for Mr. Chadbourne's 
motion. I did not vote. 

Mr. WoLL. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask by what method is this 
motion going to be decided — ^by the group voting or by a general 
vote? 

The Chairman. By a general vote. 

Mr. WoLL. Then may I ask does the motion contemplate by 
reference back of this subject to the general committee that it de- 
stroys the order of the motions now pending before this committee? 

The Chairman. No; the motions that are pending will take the 
regular order. 

Mr. WoLL. They will not be disturbed? 

The Chairman. They will not be disturbed. Gentlemen, all those 
in favor of Mr. Chadbourne's motion, which is that we adjourn until 
9.30 Monday morning, and that this matter be recommitted to the 
committee 

Mr. WoLL. With the understanding that it does not affect the 
motions now pending. 

The Chairman. With that understanding? There is no necessity 
for that understanding. That matter is now before you, gentlemen, 
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and piy ruling is that inasmuch as that calls for a suspension of the 
rules which req^uires a meeting at 9.30 each morning except Sunday, 
it would necessitate a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Before you put the motion, will you ask that the 
general committee meet at 9.30 in the Columbus room, to-morrow 
morning. 

The Chairman. Those in favor of the motion will arise. Those 
opposed will please arise. The motion is carried. The conference 
is adjourned until 9.30 Monday morning. 

(Whereupon at 6.45 o'clock p. m. the conference adjourned until 
Monday. October 20, 1919, at 9.30 a. m.) 



TENTH DAY. 

Monday, October 20, 1919. 

The conference met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.55 o'clock 
a. m., Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, presiding 
as chairman. 

The Chairman. The conference will come to order. The secretary 
will call the roll. 

(The secretary proceeded with the calling of the roll and the fol- 
lowing members were noted as absent: Ward M. Burgess, L. D. 
Sweet, Harry A. Wheeler, Ernest T. Trigg, Herbert F. Perkins, John 
J. Raskob, Homer L. Ferguson, J. N. Tittemore, T. C. Atkeson, C. S. 
Barrett, Edgar L. Marston, Howard W. Fenton, Mrs. Sara Conboy, 
Frederick P. Fish, J. W. O'Leary, S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Edwin 
Farnham Greene, Leonor Fresnel Loree, R. H. Aishton, and Carl 
E. Gray.) 

The Chairman. We have not a quorum present. The rules re- 
quire that there shall be a majority of each group here. 

I think, gentlemen, the best thing to do is to adjourn until 2.30 
this afternoon. The secretary just telephoned to the employers' 
group and they said it would need all this morning for conference. 

The conference will be adjourned until 2.30 o'clock p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 10.56 a. m., the conference took a recess until 2.30 
p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The conference convened, pursuant to the taking of recess, Hon.. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, presiding as chairman. 

The Chairman. The meeting will come to order. 
I understand that Mr. Gary desires to make a statement. If 
there is no objection we will be glad to hear him now. 

The employers' group is not yet ready to report, Mr. Gary? 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Please be quiet, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gary. I desire to make a brief statement in relation to the 

?uestion under discussion as well as others submitted to this con- 
erence. Further explanation of any vote I may register will prob- 
ably be unnecessary. 

Like other members of the conference, I recognize that the public 
interest must always be considered as of the first importance; that 
all private interests must be subordinated. 

I am heartily in accord with the desire of the President to firmly 
establish proper and satisfactory^ relations between all groups of 
citizens connected with industry, including of course what has been, 
designated as capital and labor. 

290 
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I believe in conciliation, cooperation, and arbitration whenever 
l^racticable without sacrificing principle. 

I am of the fixed opinion that the pending strike against the 
- steel industry of this country should not be arbitrated or compro- 
mised, nor any action taken by the conference which bears upon that 
subject. 

Also that there, should be maintained in actual practice, without 
interruption, the open shop as I understand it; namely, that every 
man whether he does or does not belong to a labor union, shall 
have the opportunity to engage in any line of legitimate employ- 
ment on terms and conditions agreed upon between employee and 
employer. 

I am opposed to a policy or practice which unnecessarily limits 
production, increases costs, deprives the workman from receiving 
the highest wage rates resulting from voluntary and reasonable 
effort, hinders promotion or advancement in accordance with merit, 
or otherwise interferes with the freedom of individual action. 

As unorganized labor, which embraces the vast majority of work- 
ing people, has no special representation in this conference, I deem 
it appropriate to say that all labor should receive due consideration, 
and that it is the obligation and ought to be the pleasure of em- 
ployers at all times and in every respect to treat, justly and liberally, 
all employees, whether unorganized or organized. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, since early this morning the corri- 
dors of this famous building have been ringing with the statement 
that Mr. Gary was desirous of submitting a presentation of his 
position to the conference, and though not in exact parliamentary 
order, it was understood that no objection would be interposed by 
anyone of any group, and particularly of the group representing 
labor, to this unparliamentary procedure being permitted. 

I am free to say, sir, as one of those who declared that it would be 
a great pleasure to hear some statement from Judge Gary, that T 
am rather disappointed at the statement that he has made. I did 
expect, as I think that every one who heard the rumor had the 
right to expect, that something new was coming forth, to throw 
some light upon the situation, and perhaps remove some obstacle 
from the path of our progress. 

The statement just read by Judge Gary is nothing more nor less 
than the letter he addressed to his subsidiary companies about a 
month ago, and which has since been made public property, and not 
either in thought or statement of fact, or in the language employed, 
is there the slightest variation from that letter. 

It is a bit appropriate to say that, while there may be differences 
of opinion upon the question of the " open shop " — and we hold 
that there should not be, but conceding that there may be — ^the 
question of the " open shop " as any one individual understands it 
and assumes to act upon it, as if there were no other opinions, is, to 
my mind, hardly justifiable. 

One would imagine that the men of labor, who have had either 
the intelligence or the temerity to organize for their own or the 
common protection, had in mind tearing down the conditions of the 
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unorganized worker, to interfere with his promotion, to interfere 
with any improvement in his condition. 

The solicitude of the modern employer, who has that understand- 
ing of and that great sympathy for the unorganized workers — ^well^ 
the unorganized workers Imow where to come when they are in great 
stress ; they know. It is not necessary for any one to tell them. Some- 
how, either from their own intelligence, or instinct, if you please^ 
they know where to go; they know where they can get sympathy; 
they know where they can get encouragement; they know where 
their hope lies — and they come to us, to be rid of the domination and 
of the injustices of arbitrary employers; they come to us, and even 
though we can not help them, by God — and 1 say it with all rever- 
ence — we will not hurt them. 

To declare that this conference should not take any action in re- 
gard to the question which has* brought forth this declaration, and 
is not to say something for the iron and steel workers who are out on 
strike, and who, I am informed upon the authority of some news- 
paper man, the statement has been given out by the United States 
Steel Corporation — perhaps by their press agents; I do not know 
whom — ^that the strike is lost, and that the men are coming back — ^I 
hope it is not true ; I hope that this strike may be brought to a close 
with some understanding, something of a degree of fairness; but 
when I heard the story that had been given to the newspaper men, it 
reminded me of the story of the cat, with a grin on its face, articu- 
lated enough to indicate that it has swallowed the canary. Some- 
times swallowing the canary may make indigestible food. 

The satisfaction that can come to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, or any corporation of that character, that it has crushed a strike 
of hundreds of thousands of men, theretofore only unorganized, or 
newly organized, to crush out such a strike by reason of the fact that 
men may have been compelled to surrender because they were too 
hungry to hold out, and by years of employment have not been able 
to lay aside sufficient that they might hold out for a few weeks, is not 
creditable to the solicitude and the patron character of those corpora- 
tions. 

I saw a few days ago a cartoon — I do not know by whom it was 
issued; my memory does not serve me from whom it emanated, but 
there was a leader, supposedly of the strikers — fat and sleek and 
ugly as sin, with all the vengeance and hatred depicted upon his 
countenance, and, following him, were great numbers of men and 
women, in a parade of hungry, gaunt figures of strikers and strikers* 
wives. It is the intent of the author, of the sketch artist, the cartoon- 
ist, to depict the misery of the striker ; and while I question the ac- 
curacy of that picture, it is the picture in the minds of those behind 
the cartoon, who incited the cartoon ; and the figures in this hungry 
horde of striking workmen and their wives do no credit to the philan- 
thropists in these great corporations, whose great solicitude is for 
the unorganized workers. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what has occurred in this country^ 
what has occurred in other countries? If what has occurred in our 
own to-day affords any opportunity for teaching, for understand- 
ing, for learning — if it is no longer necessary after delivering an 
utterance to vote in this conference, then I am afraid that out of 
this conference shall come nothing. I have lived qtiite some years. 
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and I feel that there is not an hour, that there is not a day that 
can go by but there is some piece of information, some learning, 
something I can learn; but, if we are going to employ the thought 
and the term and the thought that the standpatter, the BourbDU, 
who never forgets anything because he has never learned anything, 
why take up the time of men who are engaged in affairs to serve 
our people, the whole people, serving the great common people of 
our country? We can not improve the condition of the super- 
structure of this country unless we improve its foundation, and 
upon the shoulders of the great mass of the workers of our country 
depends the great superstructure of our American Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, I say there is no bitterness in my soul. You could 
not make me bitter against the world; you could not make me feel 
bitter against any human being. I hold no ill will against any 
person no matter who he or she may be, or regardless of what po- 
sition in life they, may occupy. I can not bear any bitterness in 
my soul, but I felt impelled to arise and express my keen disap- 
pointment at the address made by Judge Gary. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Wlieeler, of the employers' group, tele- 
phoned a short time ago that the employers' group was still in ses- 
sion upon the collective bargaining matter, and asked whether this 
conference would not adjourn, and the general committee would 
not meet at 4 o'clock this afternoon. I, therefore, move an ad- 
journment, and that the general committee meet in the Columbus 
room at 4 p. m. I move the adjournment until 9.30 to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. Spargo. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that we adjourn until 
9.30 to-morrow morning, and at the request of the chairman of the 
committee of fifteen, that it meet in the Columbus room at 4 o'clock. 

Those in favor will ^ay " aye." Opposed " no." The " ayes " have 
it. We will adjourn until 9.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3.19 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, October 21, 1919, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



ELEVENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, October 21, 1919. 

The conference convened pursuant to adjournment, at 10.15 o'clock 
a. m., Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, presiding. 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. We will pro- 
ceed with the roll call. 

(The Secretary called the roll and the following members were 
noted as absent : Ward M. Burgess, Paul L. Feiss, Fuller E. Callo- 
way, C. S. Barrett, Edgar L. Marston, Daniel J. Tobin, Joseph F. 
Valentine, Mrs. Sara Conboy, William H. Johnston, John H. Donlin, 
S. Pemberton Hutchinson). 

The Chairman. The Secretary will read the resolutions that have 
been presented. 

The Secretary. Resolution No. 36, by L. F. Loree, submitted to 
and assented to by the employers' grohp on October 20, 1910. 
[Reading :J 

Resolved, That the conference urge upon the insurance companies the prep- 
aration of a policy under which insurance could be taken out in multiples of 
$500, and permitting insurance under any or all or such selections or prudent 
multiplications of the same as the insured would elect, to cover the five major 
hazards of sickness, accident, unemployment (being out of work because of 
action of the employer), superannuation (annuities and pensions) and death, 
believing that such a policy, issued upon a sound actuarial basis, would enable 
the insured to set up an estate with the initial payment, would relieve from 
the fear of want, would give security and independence, and would encourage 
habits of thrift. 

Resolution No. 37, submitted by Mr. T. C. Atkeson, of the em- 
, ployers' group. [Reading:] 

The labor income of the producing farmer is based on the price received for 
his products. This represents to him the equivalent of the wages paid in what 
has been termed in the call for this conference " Industry." To maintain a 
proper standard of living and efficient production, the farmer must receive for 
his products their cost and a reasonable profit. In the present development of 
trade and commerce it has become necessary in many instances for producers 
of farm products to form cooperative marketing organizations in order to secure 
a money return from the sale of the products to the producers thereof suffi- 
cient to justify the continuance of the industry. The necessity which has led 
to this organized activity and the rights of farmers to organize for this purpose 
is recognized as sound and justifiable. 

Mr. WoLL. Mr. Chairman, the labor group desires a recess until 
11 o'clock. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, a request has been made by the labor 
group that we have a recess until 11 o'clock. That request will be 
granted. 

The conference is adjourned until 11 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10.19 o'clock a. m., the conference took a recess 
until 11 o'clock a. m.) 
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(At 12.30 p. m. the following occurred :) 

The Chairman. The conference is adjourned until 2.30 p. m. 
(Whereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the conference took a recess 
until 2.^0 p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

(The conference was resumed at 4.45 p. m.) 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. The matter be- 
fore the house was the so-called Wheeler resolution, the substitute 
for the Chadbourne resolution. Is there any discussion upon that 
resolution? 

Mr. GoMPERS. May I suggest that the pending resolution before 
the house be read? 

The Secretary (reading) : 

Resolved, That, without In any waj^ limiting the right of a wage earner to 
refrain from joining any association or to deal directly with his employer 
as he chooses, the right of wage earners in private as distinguished from 
Government employment to organize in trade and labor unions, in shop In- 
dustrial councils, or other lawful form of association, to bargain collectively, 
to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in negotiations 
and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and other 
conditions of employm^t is recogiilzed; and the right of the employer to 
deal or not to deal with men or groups of men who are not his employees and 
chosen by and from among them is recognized; and no denial is intended 
of the right of an employer and his workers voluntarily to agree upon the 
form of their representative relations. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, pardon me, the secretary has read 
the resolution of Mr. Wheeler. Is there another resolution before 
this body? 

The Chairman. The original resolution? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Introduced by Mr. Chadbourne which Mr. WoU 
moved should be adopted? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you desire that read, too ? 

Mr. Gompers. I think it ought to be read. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

The right of wage earners in trade and labor unions to bargain collectively, 
to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in negotiations and 
adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and relations 
and conditions of employmefit, is recognized. 

This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage earner to 
refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer 
if he so chooses. 

Mr. Tittemore. Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, it was not 
my intention when we came to this conference to say a Woi'd. The 
composition of the conference, the placing of the farm, or rather the 
heads of the farm unions or organizations in the employers' group, 
impels me to say a few words on the question of collective bar- 
gaining. 

I have heard something here about the representation of large 
numbers of men or of people in organizations. I may say that if 
you multiply the members of an organization of which I am presi- 
dent by five, as Brother Gompers did the other day, then I repre- 
sent about one-half million people, only 300,000 of whom are in one 
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State. It has been suggested that perhaps I did not get the em-^ 
ployers' viewpoint of collective bargaining or cooperation. I get 
the viewpoint but, as a matter of fact, I am not an employer of 
labor and the farmers generally are not employers of labor. We 
are employees, and before I say anything about it, I do not want to 
be understood as criticizing tne group of men with whom I have 
been associated, and whom I can testify have undertaken to solve the 
problem, or the question, that has come before them, and to do it 
in a very earnest and sincere way. They have constantly come up 
against past experiences that have prevented them, in my judgment, 
from coming forth and having a meeting of minds here, as Mr. 
Baskob so often expresses it. 

We have heard something about a revolution. I am not at all 
afraid of the kind of revolution that may be in our minds. We 
have revolutions every day. You had one in Canada yesterday at 
the ballot boXj when 33 united farmers and 12 union laborers were 
put into a legislative body, making a large majority of that assem- 
blage, a controlling majority, and you have it all over the United 
States. 

Now, the composition of this body appears to. me to be one of 
blending of all classes into a miniature republic. That was prob- 
ably the intention of the President of the United States as he com- 
posed it. , 

Now, my friends, I can not see the question of union labor as the 
emplovers' group sees it exactly. Mjr sympathies are naturally with 
organization. My sympathies are with unionism, because in union 
there is strength. I have no particular fear of union labor in this 
country, and am perfectly willing to express a preferment for the 
kind of unionism that is advocated and as headed and administered 
by the noble men who sit here in that group. But this jparticular 
thing I want to bring to your attention. The American farmer all 
over this country is organizing into unions. We are organizing for 
collective bargaining. Now, what does that mean? It means a 
greater income for the individual farmer and for his family group 
which he represents and which is, in a way, a state, because as Mr. 
Loree so beautifully said the other day, after all the family is the 
integer, the group, the thing which makes the State and upon 
which the social structure rests. I want to read just a moment here 
the situation from the farmers' viewpoint. Before doing it I want 
to say that I have in mind five neighbors of mine averaging five 
children in each family, averaging 44 hours of labor and getting the 
same amount of money that oftentimes one man would get in so- 
called industrial results. I mean the laborer, and yet the situation 
might be more favorable upon the farm than it would be for the 
individual laborer. 

I find in this public document that the gross income of the aver- 
age farmer, after he pays for labor, machinery, and ordinary de- 
preciation is $402 per year. Our own State has investigated the 
problem and finds that school teachers get more than the average 
income that comes to the farmer with a family of five. 

Now, my friends, you want a reduction in the cost of living— and 
it must come; and if it comes, it must come by production— more 
production, the one supreme need of this hour. And I want to call • 
this conference's attention to the one fact that collective bargain- 
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ing, as I view it, whether from the employers' point of view or from 
the farmers' point of view — ^increased production means more for 
the individual person, and cooperation from a farm point of view 
means that very thing. 

I am sorry that the employers' group do not see it in that way, 
from the laborers' point of view. I am not criticising them ; I am 
not in the industrial group ; my sympathy is with the laboring 
group in that one particular, and I am willing tb subscribe, as an 
individual, and so is my union — and we do subscribe — ^to the fact 
that the outside representative, if they want him — I do subscribe to 
the fact that they ought to be able to have him. 

I believe that in the end it will subserve and conserve the Ameri- 
can social and industrial structure. # 

Just one word more. William McKinley said once, within my 
hearing that " The destinies of the American Nation flow through 
the hearts of the people ; " and that is true. The Bepublic lives ab- 
solutely in the hearts of the American people, and I am not afraid 
of any group — ^not even the labor group — and I believe in the end 
that the great farming industry would have as much to cope with 
in union labor as would the so-called industrial group. 

I have been in hope — very much in hope — ^that the employers' 
group might come to some agreement in this matter; I have sincerely 
desired it, and I believe that if the situation is to go on as it is, and 
events are to take the turn that they are taking, the American farmer 
has very little to do in this conference, and, as a matter of fact, I 
should be very glad if, in the end, the farmers could be supplanted 
in the employers' group by men who could take, if necessary, a 

f eater interest from the industrial point of view, because, so far as 
am concerned, I am committed in my mind and in my very soul 
to unionism as it is expressed by the administrative faculty of the 
American Federation of Labor, and, in saying that, my friends, I 
do not sanction ultra radicalism. You can not get it on the Ameri- 
can farm. I live in a Lincoln homestead ; and, my friends, when that 
light is quenched, and you go to farm tenantry, then the days of 
this Republic are numbered; I care not what you call it — when 
the American homestead, the free-owned homestead of America, 
either for those laboring men or for the farmers, when that goes 
into tenantry, not freely owned, then I say that this American Re- 
public is practically at an end. 

I still hope — as 1 said once before was my only reason for speak- 
ing — ^that the dollar, propertv, the power that comes with it will 
always be able to take care of itself ; and that if there shall be any 
chance taken at all in this great conference, that we give the credit 
of the doubt to the man and the woman who toils — ^to the men and 
women who work. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. I do hope sincerely that 
before this conference — and it is apt to break up unless we can come 
to some common ground of agreement, and have more faith in the 
common, ordinary human mortal. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, are you ready for a vote? How does 
the public group vote, Mr. Baruch ? 

Mr. Baruch. " No." This is on the amendment? 

The Chairman. On the Wheeler substitute. You vote " no " ? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Wheeler, how does the employers' group vote? 

Mr. Wheeler. The required majority of the employers' group 
votes "yes." 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. The labor group unanimously votes " no." 

The Chairman. The motion is lost. We will turn now to the 
Chadbourne resolution. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the public group, 
I want to present and move the adoption of the following substitute 
to the so-called Chadbourne resolution : 

The rijfht of waRe earners to orj^atiize in associations of their own choosing, 
to bargain coUectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers, and in respect to 
wages, hours of lal>or, and relations and conditions of employment is recog- 
nized. 

This must not be understood as limiting the riglit of any wage earner to re- 
frain from joining any organization or deal directly with his employer if lie 
so chooses. 

And in respect to this substitute, Mr. Chairman, I desire to state 
on behalf of my group and in behalf of the five members of the 
general committee who, with the five members of the labor commit- 
tee, reported favorably upon the chief or original resolution now be- 
fore this conference, that when it was adopted they believed that a 
fair and proper construction of it was that there never had been 
any failure to recognize the right to organize in anything except 
labor organizations and trade-unions ; that in the face of that, it was 
unnecessary to suggest the right to organize in any other kind of 
association. 

Our confidence in that position was not disturbed until Satur- 
day morning, when, after adjournment here, the general committee 
met for the purpose of giving further consideration to the collective 
bargaining proposal. In discussing it in general committee, the em- 
ployers' group and the public group were talking, among other 
clauses, about the injection of the words "and other associations" 
after " trade and labor unions." In opposition to the insertion of 
those words two of the members of the committee, representing the 
labor group — Mr. Morrison and Mr. Mahon, in the order in which 
I have recited them — ^took the floor, and the former presented one 
of the most cogent arguments I have ever heard in favor of a con- 
struction being placed upon the resolution previously passed by 
the general committee and reported to this conference, which in- 
hibited and prohibited the idea that any other body, a trade or labor 
union, could be meant by the resolution; and that it was an invita- 
tion to the wage earners of this country to join no other organiza- 
tion — an invitation going out from this conference to the wage 
earners to join no other organization except a trade or labor union. 

I no more believe to-day that that was a proper construction of 
that resolution than I believed it when I originally voted for it, but 
since it could be so construed by one of the labor group, and a prefer- 
ential right could be advocated by another of the labor group with 
respect to those two organizations being the kind of organizations 
that were referred to in that resolution,! have felt it essential to go 
back to my group and report the situation. I then ascertained that 
in addition to that, an element of very significant circumstances in 
this situation called for the attention of the public group, and that 
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circumstance is this, that notwithstanding the fact that their em- 
ployers never objected to wage earners organizing in shops, or what 
is sometimes called employees' organizations, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the 12 articles presented to the Steel Corporation 
— ^the 12 grievances — had in the twelfth grievance themselves made 
an objection to shop committees of the very kind that the public 
group supposed they were approving, as well as approving labor 
and trade-unions, when they passed the resolution. 

This having been reported to the public group, they voted both 
yesterday and upon reconsideration to-day in favor of cutting out 
trade and labor unions, in order that associations of their own 
choosing should be made to and intended to include all trade and 
labor unions, and in every kind of association that wage earners 
chose to make. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. Without attempting to make any statement upon 
the proposal of the group representing the public, I am quite sure 
that Mr. Chadbourne would not want intentionally to do an injustice 
or make a statement which is not based upon facts. With reference 
to the statement that the American Federation of Labor presented 12 
demands for the steel strike, I think without going any further upon 
that he will correct himself. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Yes ; I will correct myself. It was, of course, the 
other unions of the steel workers, but they are, as I understand it, of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chadbourne said that the American Federation 
of Labor presented the demands, and when he made the statement 
just now he knew that it was not the American Federation of Labor, 
and he knew further that no such demand has ever before been made 
by any labor organization ; and the assurance given, so far as assur- 
ances could be given, that such a demand would necessarily drop, if 
conference had been had in the steel strike situation. When the time 
comes for a statement upon the subject matter before this house I 
think we shall ask for that privilege. At this time we will not fur- 
ther interrupt the voting. 

The Chairman. The substitute presented by Mr. Chadbourne is 
before the house for consideration, Mr. Spargo. 

Mr. Spargo. I want to speak very briefly, in order that my own posi- 
tion and relation to this substitute motion may not be misunderstood 
by anybody. I am quite sure that if I were a member of the group rep- 
resenting organized labor, if I were in any sense of the word one of 
its spokesmen, I should have no hesitation in voting against it, with- 
out a moment's delay, because what I conceive to be a matter of the 
most vital importance to the life of organized labor in this country 
is clearly at stake. However, I am speaking now, not from the point 
of view of organized labor, but as one of the representatives of the 
public. I can not divest myself of my knowledge and my convictions 
on the subject. In general, however, I do believe that the best inter- 
ests of America, the best interests not of organized labor alone but 
if you will, of unorganized labor and our whole economic and politi- 
cal life, requires a definite and specific affirmation of the right of 
workers to organize into trade and labor unions for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. 
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The statement that they have a right to join organizations or 
associations for the purpose of bargaining collectively does, I freely 
grant, literally and correctly interpreted by the ordinary rules ap- 
plying to the interpretation of language, include and imply the 
right to join trade and labor unions. 

So much I can concede; but I know that there is a definite work- 
ing class of psychology, a definite psychology of organized labor, 
and I am quite sure that throughout the whole breadth of this land 
there is among the organized workers a feeling that unless this 
conference, specifically and in terms, recognizes the right of men 
to organize into trade and labor unions that they will not be served; 
and that there will lie for them a very great struggle because, 
ladies and gentlemen, when that right is affirmed it will be neces- 
sary for all who join in affirming that right, to affirm further that 
no man, no corporation, no public body or authority in this Nation 
has any right to interfere with the workers in their lawful attempt to 
build up their organization. It is not merely a phrase ; it is a thing 
that is the warp and woof and fiber of our American democracy. 

Having said that, and stated as clearly as I can that for the sub- 
stitute as it is now presented, I can not and will not vote. My vote 
must, as an expression of my conscience and my intellect, be against 
it. I am obliged to add to that that I can not, on the other hand, 
vote for a resolution as a final statement of my position without 
some explanation that in terms is capable of being understood as 
having only the right to organize into trade and labor unions for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. I believe that the words " or 
other organization " ought to have been inserted, and that the lan- 
guage that the employees have the right to join the trade and labor 
unions or other organizations for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. I do not believe that organized labor need fear that, it is 
for organized labor to determine itself what its duty shall be upon 
that question. For myself the only resolution that will fully ex- 
press my judgment will be one that recognized not only the right 
to join the trade and labor unions, but the equal right to join other 
organizations for the purpose of collective bargaining. However, 
Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, with that explanation 1 
shall have — no other course is open to me — ^to vote for the original 
proposition as it was previously reported from the general com- 
mittee. May I say, sir, before I sit down, that it seems to me quite 
one of the definite certainties of experience, one of the things that 
may be affirmed without any very serious question, that it would be 
well for this Nation if the trade and labor unions were built strong 
enough so that there were no other organizations to bargain col- 
lectively on the part of the workers, and whenever the workers can 
build their organizations to that degree of strength, with that 
strength will come responsibility; but for this time at least I can 
not vote for the substitute as has b^en reported from the public 
group, and I ask that I be recorded when the vote shall be taken 
as voting against it. 

The Chairman. How does the public group vote ? 

Mr. Barttch. In favor. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, what is the vote on now ? 

The Chairman. The vote is on Mr. Chadbourne's substitute for 
the original Chadbourne resolution. 
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Mr. Wheeler. Has the conference accepted the substitute, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. The conference has not accepted it; the confer- 
ence does not have to accept it, it being presented by the public 
group. The vote of the public group is recorded for the substitute 
of the public group. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, through the courtesy of the public 
group or some of its members, the employers' group were given the 
opportunity of seeing this substitute which it was intended to pre- 
sent. In consequence we had the opportunity this morning, while 
the labor group was asking a recess, to caucus — to call our group 
together — and discuss with them the provisions of the substitute. 
These provisions do not meet the situation which was the only reason 
we had for declining to support the original Chadbourne resolution. 

We have in our declaration or principles, we have in the effort to 
communicate to this conference our reasons to try clearly to state 
wherein we were not in accord with the other groups. We freely 
accord the place of the trade and labor unions in those organizations 
which the men have the right to join and we were as we have shown 
in our resolution, glad to give this organization by name the place of 
honor or precedence in the statement of the organizations that should 
be so named in the resolution and we still maintain the same position. 
In consequence, the employers' group, canvassing this question upon 
the substitute this morning, votes that it can only make the same 
answer as it was compelled to make in the case of the original Chad- 
bourne resolution and therefore by the regular majority of the em- 
ployers' group, it votes against the substitute. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers, the labor group ? 

Mr. Gompers. The labor group votes " no." 

The Chairma:n. The motion is lost. We return now to the original 
Chadbourne resolution. 

Mr. Forrester. Before we vote on the original resolution I have 
something that I and some of my associates in the public group 
would like to have recorded in the minutes or the record of this gen- 
eral conference. In announciilg the vote on the first proposition the 
employers' ^roup stated that it was by a majority. The labor group 
in announcing its vote stated that it was unanimous. I want this 
conference to know that the action on the substitute that has just 
been voted down in the public group was not unanimous, that the 
vote stood 10 to 11, and I am going to ask that that be made a part of 
this record. Judge Gary not voting. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, that could not be made a part 
of the record, because I know it is not intended to be untrue, but it 
is not so. It was the reconsideration of the vote taken last night 
when 17 people voted in favor of that resolution in the group, and 
it was upon a motion to reconsider that was voted down with the 
majority which Mr. Forrester now gives, but not the resolution. 

Mr. Forrester. I was not present at the meeting last night and 
many others were not, but what Mr. Chadbourne says is true, it was 
upon a question of reconsideration, but the effect is just the same. 

The Chairman. The question is on the original Chadbourne reso- 
lution. Is there any discussion ? Is there anyone who desires to ad- 
dress himself to that ? 
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Mr. GoMPERs. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the resolu- 
tion now before the conference is the resolution of the general com- 
mittee presented by Mr. Chadbourne, its chairman. When that reso- 
lution was presented to this conference a number of the members 
of the group representing the public unequivocally declared their 
support of the proposition, and I think I am right in saying that the 
group, the public group as a group, approved that proposition. 
Since then the group representing the public has changed its atti- 
tude. And why? Not because there is any change in the resolu- 
tiouj but because, as the chairman of the group asserted, of an in- 
terpretation given to it by one member of the labor group, and in 
part quoted by another member of the labor group. He does not 
say, and I am sure he will not assume to say, that the labor group 
as such had indorsed that interpretation; and a man of the great 
intelligence of the chairman of the public group for himself says 
that in his judgment the interpretation tjiat he had placed upon it 
was different from the one he had heard expressed, and that he still 
holds that the interpretation he then gave to the resolution is his 
judgment now, and simply because of an individual expression, an 
individual interpretation of the resolution, the entire course is 
changed around. 

I think that we might as well be entirely frank. The labor group 
was asked this morning that our committee of five might meet with 
the committee of five of the public group to confer and endeavor to 
reach some understanding as to the interpretation placed upon the 
resolution. After conferring it was suggested by us that our com- 
mittee of five might appear before the public group as a group and 
there present the entire subject matter and see whether some agree- 
ment could not be reached. That was done, and the conference 
lasted nearly two hours and at the conclusion of it five of us, includ- 
ing myself, walked out of that room feeling confident that that group 
would reconsider its action of last night and return to its original 
position upon the resolution of the committee of fifteen. As we 
have heard, by the bare majority of one a reconsideration was not 
had. Of course, I do not know positively, for miracles may occur, 
how the employers' group is going to vote, but I think it is not diffi- 
cult for us to divine how they are going to cast their vote. You 
recall the fact that a few days ago, upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Wheeler, the labor group was moved to the center of this hall so that 
we might get nearer to the employers. It reminded me very much by 
contrast of the saying of the Master, " Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." Mr. Wheeler 
asked that we come nearer to him and we have heard and practically 
in our mental vision have seen the lash that he holds behind his 
back for us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we might as well face this situation man 
fashion. Were we invited here to this conference by the President 
of the United States to yield more than that which we have secured 
through the ages? Is the whole historic struggle of the people 
of the whole world to be turned back? We have nothing, Mr. 
Chairman, and, as a consequence, we have nothing to yield. 

We have earned the right to speak in the name of labor ; we have 
earned the right by our efforts and by our achievements to be 
received with respect in regard to the aims and purposes and the 
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rights and the interests and the welfare of the working people of 
America. We ask for the right to organize for collective bargain- 
ing. That is still denied us to a large extent. It is the one question 
in controversy. It is the one question bitterly contested; it is the 
one question which the working people of these United States are 
going to achieve. You, gentlemen of the employers' group may be 
indisposed to vote for this resolution, but we are in agreement with 
employers, and have collective bargaining with the men you repre- 
sent in this conference ; and there are few, if any, who have entered 
l!hto collective bargaining with the unions of their trades and callings, 
few of the employers who would want to break away from them.- 

Why not adopt the resolution ? There is in that resolution a para- 
graph not at all tO' our liking, a paragraph from which, under 
ordinary circumstances, I would withhold my approval, and I am 
sure that that is equally true of a large number — of all, and if not 
all, nearly all of my associates ; but in order to be helpful in bringing 
about some constructive program in the interest of the working 
people of our country, in the interest of the whole people of our 
country, in the interest of our great Republic, whose perpetuity is 
as much our concern as the concern of any other man or group of 
men of America, we have approved it. 

Gentlemen, if you vote this resolution down, I say in all candor 
and sincerity you do not know what harm you will do. This move- 
ment of American organized labor expresses the highest and best 
method of dealing with the great industrial problems of our time; 
and to deal with them in a manner that will bring hope and comfort 
and tranquillity and progress to all the people of our country, to the 
glory of the institutions of this Republic. 

You may defeat this resolution, but if you do, will that stop the 
struggle to achieve collective bargaining? Is the question of shop 
organization one of great controversy, of bitter contest? 

We believe that you are making a mistake by your shop organi- 
zations, the same as the mistake was made in England with the 
shop-steward method of organization, and which, by the way, has 
been discarded these several months, and there is scarcely a vestige 
of it left to tell the story that it ever existed. 

We will not abandon the hope and the effort to convert your shop 
organizations into union men and union women; hui we will do it 
in our own fashion, our own manner, by persuasion, by intelligent 
argument, and presentation of experience to demonstrate to them 
that such an organization or system of organization is perversive of 
the interests of the wage workers, and contrary to any spirit of man- 
hood and independence. In no other way shall we try to preach 
the doctrine of American trade-unionism to your shop organizations. 

But let me say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think you ought 
to know some oi the things, or at least that you should have called 
to your attention some of the things which have transpired within 
the recent past. You know that one of the great coal-mining com- 
panies in West Virginia had some trouble with its miners, and the 
men were beaten back into the mines defeated, and then the com- 
pany compelled every miner to sign an individual agreement with 
the company that he would not belong to a union; that if he was 
a member he would leave it; and that so long as he was in the 
employ of the company he would not become a member of any 
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organization of labor. The men, fretting and suffering under the 
awful conditions of life and labor, sought the officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and beseeched and besought them to 
organize the miners. The union sent one of its organizers down 
for a Conference, and the men were organized; and the company 
brought suit against the United Mine Workers, and under a pro- 
cedure which has never found its duplicate in any court in this 
country since its existence — and perhaps never in the history of the 
world has there been such conduct on the part of the judge of a 
court, to compare with the unfairness, the partiality, the injustice 
of the justice presiding in that case — he told the jury that he would 
lock them up until they found a verdict. 

He told them that the defendants, the union, were guilty of 
violating this contract with the employees of the company, and by 
locking the jury up with the threat that they would not be released 
until they reached a verdict, and with the instructions of the court, 
the men were imprisoned for an interminable period, and finally 
brought in a verdict as directed by the court, and the union has been 
mulcted in damages and costs of nearly $2,000,000. Since then 
employers of that solicitous character for the welfare of their 
employees have followed the vogue, and I hold in my hand one of 
the contracts, signed and all, of the character to which I referred. 
Oh, no, this is the statement, rather. Let me read it : 

Ctncinnati, Ohio, October Jf, 19^19, 
To whom it may concern: 

Notice is hereby given that the business of the undersigned is operated 
upon the nonunion basis ; that its employees are not members of labor unions ; 
that each of its employees has in writing accepted employment by the under- 
signed, on the understanding that such employee is not a member of a labor 
union ; that the undersigned maintains a nonunion shop, and that during 
his employment said employee will not become a member of any labor union, 
and will have no dealings, communication, or interviews with the officers, 
agents, or members of any labor union, in relation to membership by such 
employee in any labor union, or in relation to the employment of such em- 
ployee. 

The Printing Machinery Co., 
H. J. Simpson, Secretary. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the contract which each individual 
worker is required to sign, in which he pledges himself that if he be 
a member he will surrender his membership in such labor union ; that 
he will not become a member of the union during his employment 
in the company. 1 hold in my hand a half a dozen different 
printed — I have a number of blank contracts sent out by employers 
in different parts of the country all to the same purport. I shall 
ask one of my associates to read the application for employment 
from the companv which will then be stated. 

Mr. Johnson (reading) : 

application for employment. 

I apply to the National Equipment Co. for employment as , and If 

employed agree that such employment will be upon the following terms 'and 
conditions : 

Wages, . 

Hours of labor to be arranged as employer may deem expedient, not exceed- 
ing in any one day, not exceeding in any one week ; overtime to 

be optional, for which time and one-half will be paid. Factory conditions are 
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accepted as satisfactory and will not be the subject of a controversy during 
my employment, though suggestions for improvement will be welcomed by 
employer. I understand that employment is upon a strictly nonunion basis, 
and I agree that while retained in em^ployment I will not be or become a mem- 
ber in a trade-union; that if I hereafter apply for meinbership in any trade- 
union I will at once notify my employer, who may thereupon terminate my 
employment ; that upon termination of my employment for any reason I will 
not in any manner annoy, molest, or interfere with the business or customers 
or employees of said employer. 

A place for the signature of each individual who seeks employ- 
ment. 

Mr. GoMPERs. The different circulars and blanks to which I have 
referred emanate from establishments located in different parts 
of the countr}^, and copies of them are sent to the offices of trade- 
unions of the trades in which the workers are eligible to membership, 
all of it predicated upon the fact that they are laying the basis for 
suits against these officers or these organizations should they attempt 
to organize any of those employees in any of the unions. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with grave problems, or we were 
called upon to deal with them, and we do not know whether there is 
an appreciation of the critical situation in which we find ourselves, 
all of us. We may be " sitting on the lid." I know of no body of 
men or group of men who so completely and satisfactorily "'sit upon 
the lid " as do the men in official service in the American trade- 
union employment, but there is a turmoil and there is a turbulence 
and there is an unrest which every man in the American labor move- 
ment knows. 

I stated a few days ago in this conference, gentlemen, if you do 
not deal with us — ii you do not deal with us as constructive men 
and women in the labor movement of America; if you make it im- 
possible to secure relief for our fellows, for those we represent; if 
you contest with us every inch of ground and deny us the right of 
organization as wageworkers in trade and labor unions; if you 
render our work impotent; if we are unable to bring relief; if we 
are unable to secure the rights to which the toilers are entitled, you 
may destroy us, but then you will have something else confronting 
you and you may rue the day that you went on record in a manner 
that would destroy the efficiency and the work and the sacrifices 
and the willingness to serve the men and the women in the American 
trade-union movement. 

I have heard it stated that some members of this conference have 
said, " Well, let us put the American Federation of Labor down and 
out, and then we will deal with the I. W. W.," etc. I do not know 
whether there is any truth in it, or that the statement was made, but 
if it is harbored in the minds of anyone, I hope he will be disillu- 
sioned. The American Federation of Labor, the American trade- 
union movement, is here and it is going to stay. It has come to stay. 
There have been worse conditions confronting the American workers 
at other times in the history of our country, and we have overcome 
them, and we have gone onward and forward and have grown in 
numbers and in the respect that the workers have had for our in- 
stitution and for our methods, for our work, and for our achievements 
in their interests. There are some things that are axiomatic. Water 
finds its level. The sun does shine ; and lightning does strike, even 
though diverted by a wire into the ground. So this fact is axioma- 
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tic — the labor movement of America has brought light into the life 
of the workers. It has the deep affection and confidence of the toilers 
of America. In spite of any setback which we may receive, we will 
rise promptly and more powerful and more influential to serve our 
fellows and to serve our country. You can not crush the American 
Federation of Labor, try as you will by your antagonistic declara- 
tions, by your suits in the courts, by trying to send innocent men to 
prison, to gag them, to deny them the opportunity of free speech and 
free assemblage and free press. You may try it, but the spirit of 
American freedom is too well bred into the hearts and the souls of 
American workers. If this conference shall fail to rise to the great 
occasion afforded, it will be a very, very sorry incident; but Ameri- 
can organized labor will survive, and what may be denied here to- 
day we will win to-morrow. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement and 
to ask a question or two of Mr. Gompers, with the chairman's per- 
mission. 

Mr. Gompers, the public group will retire and reconsider its vote^ 
with the recommendation of its chairman, Mr. Baruch, if you and 
your group will do either one of two things — either add, " or other 
organizations " after " labor and trade unions " in the resolution, 
or give it as your group's interpretation upon this record equally as 
solemn as the vote that is taken upon the resolution, that it is the 
interpretation of the gentlemen in your group that it does mean any 
other organization or any other association. 

Mr. RussELX.. Mr. Chairman, if you please, may I record my 
objection to the form of Mr. Chadbourne's question, which I do 
not regard as fair. He means to be perfectly fair, but he is not suf- 
ficiently familiar with labor conditions ; and I protest that it is not 
fair to put that question to the labor group. The better or fairer 
or more proper way to frame this question would be, "Does this 
resolution include all genuine organizations, of genuine working 
men, for genuine labor purposes ? " No other form of question 
would be proper in this connection. To ask these gentlemen to in- 
dorse indiscriminately all kinds of organizations that bear the label 
of labor is unfair, when we know perfectly well many of them are 
organizations that have no direct reference to labor, or organiza- 
tions that are concocted by employers for the purpose of suppressing 
and defeating labor. I think it is manifestly unfair to put the 
question in that shape. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. There can be no compulsion upon Mr. Chad- 
bourne to ref rame his question. 

Mr. McNab. I protest on behalf of the English language. The 
resolution that was before the house, that was reported by the com- 
mittee of fifteen, is as clearly framed as it is possible to express it, 
that it includes not only labor unions and others but every form of 
labor organizations. My authority for that, if I ne^d any to sup- 
plement it, other than the word of any intelligent man, is President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, who moves that this be the resolution, 
the one that has been presented by the labor group, because it was 
properly worded to express that intent and purpose. 

The Chairman. The question is on the adoption of the original 
Chadbourne resolution. How does the public group vote, Mr. 
Baruch ? 
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Mr. Baruch. I ask the privilege of withdrawing, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. For 20 minutes, the conference will reconvene in 
20 minutes. 

(Thereupon at 6 p. m. the conference toolc a recess for 20 
minutes.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

(The conference reassembled at 6.06 p. m.) 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, the public group desire me to 
present and move the adoption of the following substitute for the 
pending resolution : 

The right of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions and other 
organizations, to bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of 
their own choosing in negotiation and adjustments with employers in respect 
to wages, hours of labor, aind relations and conditions of employment is 
recognized. 

This nmst not be understood as limiting the right of any wage earner to 
refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer 
if he so chooses. 

The Chairman. The question is on the substitute presented by 
Mr. Chadbourne. 

Mr. Wheeler. May I ask, Mr. Chadbourne, since we have not 
a copy of the original resolution, that you point out exactly wherein 
the wording has been changed ? 

Mr. Chadbourne. "And other organizations " is the only change. 

The Chairman. Is the public group ready to vote upon that 
question ? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes. 

The Chairman. The public group votes " aye " ? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes. 

The Chairman. The employers' group ? 

Mr. Wheeler, The employers' group votes " no." 

The Chairman. The labor group ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Votes " no." 

The Chairman. The motion is lost. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, the hour for adjournment has passed. 
I move that we do now adjourn. 

The Chairman. You can postpone the hour of adjournment by a 
two-thirds vote if you desire.. 

Mr. WoLL. Mr. Chairman, we were in the process of voting, and 
1 believe we should continue voting on the proposition before us 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. GoMPERs. We have been in session over half an hour bevond 
the time for adjournment, and there was no point raised when that 
resolution came from the public group. Now I think we can dis- 
pose of this in less than half a minute. 

The Chairman. The question is on the original resolution as it 
came from the committee of fifteen. How does the public group 
vote ? 

Mr. Baruch. " No." 

The Chairman. How does the employers' group vote ? 

Mr. Wheeler. The employers' group votes " no." 

The Chairman. How does the labor group vote? 
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Mr. GoMPERs. Votes " yes." 

Mr. TiTTEMORE. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to record my individual 
vote " aye." 

Mr. Russell. May I have that same privilege ? 

Mr. McNab. And I, too. 

Mr. Spargo. Likewise mvself. 

Mr. Forrester. And also myself. 
. Miss Barnum. I also desire to vote " aye." 

The Chairman. That motion is lost. The next matter before the 
house is the so-called Gary resolution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Spargo. 

Mr. Spargo. I renew now my request or motion that we adjourn. 

Mr. Russell. Seconded. 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that we do now ad- 
journ. Those in favor of that motion will say " aye " ; opposed, "no.'^ 
The '' ayes " seem to have it. 

Mr. Wheeler. Motion for a rising vote. 

The Chairman. Those in favor of adjournment will arise. Those 
opposed to adjournment please arise. The motion to adjourn is 
lost. The question before the house will be read by the secretary. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this observa- 
tion, if labor is to get the solar plexus, give it to us now. 

The Secretary. Resolution No. 11 by Mr. Gompers, from the 
labor board, reported by the general committee without recom- 
mendation : 

Whereas the nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel industry of 
America affects not only the men and women directly concerned, but tends 
to disturb the relations between employers and workers, throughout our 
industrial life; and 

Whereas this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries and 
bring into being a better relation between employers and employees ; and 

W^hereas organized labor wishes to manifest its sincere and fair desire to prove 
fielpful in immediately adjusting this pending grave industrial conflict : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That each group comprising this conference select two persons 
who may be members or nonmembers of this conference and these six so 
selected to constitute a committee to which shall be referred existing differences 
between the workers and employers in the steel industry for adjudication and 
settlement. Pending the findings of this committee this conference requests 
the workers involved in this strike to return to work and the employers to 
reinstate them in their former positions. 

Mr. McNab. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. McNab. 

Mr. McNab. Mr. Chairman, as far as I can learn, this resolution 
has not many friends, and as I was the one that introduced the orphan 
resolution for arbitration, which orphan resolution has been waiting 
now for two weeks,, in the hope that this conference would adopt it, 
1 feel that I must not overlook the opportunity to speak on the 
solemn question of arbitration. I do not like the wording of this 
resolution. I think its phraseology should be changed, so that it 
eliminates from it any inference that we had any authority whatever, 
which we have not, and make it entirely invitational .in its tenor; 
but I do not believe that this organization is in a position, called to- 
gether by mandate of the President, in the interest of industrial 
peace, to reject in any form an opportunity to tender to people 
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who are in conflict, its good and kindly humane offices, that it may be 
of assistance. I do not accept the technology presented by some of 
my distinguished legal friends that it is not germane to an industrial 
peace conference. That reminds me of a conference that was held in 
the city from which I come — a mothers' conference. A poor woman 
came there with a child in her arms, and they would not let her in. 
The child was not germane. The world does not move by technicali- 
ties. Since the time that William the Norman landed in England, 
our splendid and learned profession has been exerting its energy to 
try to prove that the law of property and the wishes of God are one 
and the same thing, and most nobly have they achieved the purpose, 
I found that the four great principles of our legal profession were ta 
do nothing to prevent the other man from doing anything, to ask 
for time, and to ask for a fee, and sometimes the last comes before 
the first. Tell us anytime when technicalities moved the world. If 
there had been a lawyer present when Moses brought the ten com- 
mandments down, they never would have reached mankind. Had there 
been a lawyer on the mount, the sermon never would have come down, 
and it is time for the lawyers to stand aside and give humanity some 
opportunity. [Applause.] 

I listened to the most distinguished member of my profession in 
America, Mr. Fish, the other day, when addressing the chair on a 
subject that might have called for arbitration, and he said, " Your- 
honors," and I could not help thinking of the emptiness of the situa- 
tion. He was addressing a tribunal, supposedly instituted by the 
United States Government, for the purpose of arbitrating great in- 
dustrial disputes. If a man has a debt of $3,000 against another, we 
have established splendid tribunals, with the Supreme Court of the^ 
United States to hear appeals from them, in every jurisdiction of 
America, but when it relates to an arbitration question, involving 
hundreds of thousands of men and bringing untold miseries into 
homes and suffering to little and helpless children, the coimtry has. 
no tribunal. 

I introduced in this assembly, I said, a motion that laws be en- 
acted by Congress, at the request of this organization and that tri- 
bunal has not had a friendly word here, while we have been bicker- 
ing over whether this word meant that or that word meant the other 
thing and men have been solemnly sitting, hour after hour, wasting 
their time on the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee, anrl 
I am not going to be technical about this human proposition, offering 
our kindly services, with no obligation on the part of any of the 
contestants to accept them, but I think it is a bad thing for this 
organization to send out, throughout the land, that after rejecting 
one measure after another, after inventing numerous technical meas^ 
nres to stop its feet and its hands, so that it can do nothing, that it 
will also throw any proposition for arbitration out of doors. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Chairman. The question is on the motion of Mr. Gompers. 
You. have heard the resolution. How does the public group vote ? 

Mr. Baruch. The public group will have to withdraw, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. You have that right, for 20 minutes. 

(Thereupon, at 6.22 p. m., the conference took a recesg for 20? 
minutes.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

(The conference reassembled at 6.35 p. m.) 

The Chairman. Is the public group ready to vote? 

Mr. Baruch. We vote "no." 

The Chairman. Is the employers' group ready to vote? 

Mr. Wheeler. The employers' group, by the required majority, 
votes " no." " 

The Chairman. The labor group vote? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Yes. 

Mr. Russell. Mr. Chairman, may I be placed on record as voting 
in favor of the resolution? 

Mr. TiTTEMORE. Mr. Chairman, I vote " aye." 

Mr. Forrester. I vote "aye." 

Miss Barnum. I vote "aye." 

The Chairman. The motion is lost. The matter now before the 
house is to proceed with the reading of the report of the committee 
of fifteen. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, the employers' group would like 
to take advantage of rule 9 and file for the record a statement with 
reference to our position upon the substitute motion, the resolution 
that was defeated, and the corresponding resolution of the public 
group known as the Chadbourne resolution. I take it that the rules 
accord the group that privilege, Mr. Chairman, and we would be glad 
to read it, but we think that if you are willing to take it for the 
record without the reading it would save the time of. the conference. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I move that we accept it without reading. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection the record may be made 
as requested by Mr. Wheeler. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. Wheeler, giving the position of 
the employers' group is as follows:) 

The employers' group, with a profound recognition of its responsibility to 
the industrial organizations of tliis country, large and small, and to the public, 
including wage earners, organized and unorganized, submits the following as 
a statement of its grounds for voting in favor of Its substitute resolution 
of October 17, as to collective bargaining and against the Chadbourne resolu- 
tion of October 16 relating to the same subject matter. Its action was based 
on certain propositions w^hich it believes to be fundamental. 

1. The matter of collective bargaining was brought before the conference 
prematurely. It should have been taken up only after full consideration of 
conditions in this country in all their relations that the nature, character, and 
effect of collective bargaining and sound methods for its application might be 
apprehended. 

2. The Chadbourne resolution is ambiguous and capable of many Inconsistent 
interpretations. No resolution upon such an important subject should be 
passed which did not bring clearly to the attention of the people of the 
United States definite and well grounded views of the conference. 

3. The euiployers' group regards it as of vital importance that the employers 
and employees in each individual establishment should exercise every effort 
to settle between themselves all questions arising in the employment relation 
without the intervention of outsiders. Management and men should regard this 
as one of their prime privileges and duties. This conference should exerf all 
possible influence in this direction. 

4. As a nutans to this end the employers' group approves some form of 
shop orgnnization in which repn?sent}itives of the management and representa- 
tives of the men in the individual establishment, selected in each case from 
their own number, should meet for full and frank discussion of all phases of 
the employment relation. There should be no representative of either party 
from the outside except with the consent of the other party, for the discus- 
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«ion should be confined to those who know the situation and who have no out- 
side interest which interferes with or distracts attention from the single 
proposition, viz, what is fair and right in the employment relation in the 
■establishment to the proper conduct of which all should be devoted. The 
representatives of the employees should be freely chosen by them but they 
should not object if the management refuses to meet men from outside of their 
own number and particularly if chosen from the membership or the agents of 
a labor union with which the employer lias no relation ; for such outside 
labor union men can not be disinterested. They must necessarily be influenced 
by their loyalty to their union; the^r desire to promote its aspirations and to 
see it prosper. They may have ulterior objects in view and can not work 
whole-heartedly and with singleness of purpose for the employees in the in- 
dividual establishment. They are likely to bring in an element of antagonism 
which will be fatal to good relations between the employees, whom they purport 
to represent, and the employer. The employer should be free to exercise his 
judgment as to whether he will meet outsiders as representatives of his em- 
ployees. 

The Chadbourne resolution is inconsistent with all the above propositions 
and therefore was not approved by the employers' group. The substitute 
resolution recognized them all. 

5. The Chadbourne resolution recognizes the right of workers to join 
labor and trade-unions but by its silence excludes their right to join shop 
councils or associations in an individual establishment which promise great 
results in establishing good employment relations. The substitute resolution 
recognizes this right also. 

6. Again the Chadbourne resolution recognizes the right of the employees 
of the Government, such as policemen and firemen, upon whom depends the 
protection of life and property in the community, to join labor unions which 
may order them to strike or otherwise control their actions as against the 
Oovernment. The substitute resolution protects the community in this regard. 

It is of such great importance that the employers' views should be definitely 
understood that it seems desirable to supplement the above statement by a 
further presentation of those views. 

The Chadbourne resolution was as follows : 

" The rights of wage earners to organize in trade and labor unions, to 
bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing 
in negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hou/rs 
of labor, and relations and conditions of employment, is recognized. 

" This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage earner to 
refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer if 
he so chooses." 

A fundamental objection to this resolution is that it brings before the con- 
ference a most important controversial matter at a stage in the conference 
proceedings where it is impossible for the members of the conference to pass 
upon it wisely or intelligently. 

The conference was called at short notice and many of the members of It 
were not appointed until immediately before the date set for the first meeting. 
It was impossible for the members of the conference to prepare a program, to 
exchange ideas, or to lay out the work. No program whatever was submitted to 
it. In this important respect the conference is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the similar conferences held in England an^ Canada. 

The subject of collective bargaining is not one that can be properly con- 
sidered by itself. It is so involved in other questions, with all of which the 
conference will be called upon to deal, such, for example, as the open shop, 
the responsibility of associations of employee and employer, methods of secur- 
ing adequate and proper representation on the part of employees in collective 
bargaining, the matter of strikes and lockouts and the devising of methods 
to avoid them, that the single matter of collective bargaining should not be 
passed upon separately and at this early stage of the work of the conference. 
It should have been taken up with the other questions ^bove referred to and 
have received consideration from the conference as part of a general program. 
Consideration by the conference on each and all the other questions above re- 
ferred to would be essential to the determination of its views as to collective 
bargaining. But this matter was introduced into the conference almost at 
the beginning. 

186988—20 16 
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Immediately after the organization of the conference the question of an 
attempt to settle the steel strike was brought up and considered for some 
time. Then, without disposing of that matter, collective bargaining was brought 
before the conference. The conditions under which this last-named question 
was introduced and the relation between the efforts to pass resolutions as to 
the steel strike and to pass upon the question of collective bargaining indicate 
that there was a connection between the two questions in the minds of those 
who brought them up and that it was hoped that the action of the conference 
on collective bargaining would, to some extent, and in some way, operate 
with the same result as action upon the steel strike, which latter was post- 
poned to make way for collective bargaining. 

The members of the conference, therefore, including those of the employers* 
group, were obliged to face this question and the resolution above quoted 
without that full discussion of the relations between employer and employees 
which was essential. 

It is the opinion of the employers' group that the consideration of the steel 
strike was not germane to the conference, which was called " for the pur- 
pose of reaching, if possible, some common ground 6t agreement and action 
with regard to the future conduct of industry," and *'of devising at once 
methods by which we can speedily recover" from the unfavorable industrial 
conditions caused by the war, as stated by the President in his letter calling 
the conference. 

The conditions under which the matter of collective bargaining was intro- 
duced and its relation in the proceedings of the conference to the proposed 
action of the steel strike made the situation particularly difficult and neces- 
sitated unusual care on the part of the members of the conference in dealing 
with this most important subject. 

The term " collective bargaining " as employed by the labor unions relates, 
in large part, to that type of bargaining carried on by the labor unions where 
such unions represent substantially all the employees in the industries and the 
employers in those industries. The railroads and mines are such indus- 
tries. Among the manufacturing industries of the country there are some 
such ; for instance, the glass industry, the clothing industry, and the printing 
industry, which are largely unionized, and where there is " collective bargain- 
ing " of the kind above referred to. 

But among the hundreds of thousands of manufacturing establishments in 
the country there are comparatively few which are so thoroughly unionized 
as to involve this kind of collective bargaining. Most of these are open shops 
where the employers and employees of the individual establishments by col- 
lective or individual dealing settle between themselves wages and the terms 
and conditions of work. 

At the present time in many of these establishments there is in force 
the plan of shop councils or similar organizations where in considering wages 
and terms and conditions of employment the workmen act as a group through 
representatives chosen from their own number who meet representatives of 
the employers for negotiation and the adjustment of the employment relation. 

This plan of establishing and maintaining employment relations seems promis- 
ing. It is likely to bring about the establishment and maintenance of satisfac- 
tory relations between employers and employees and to result in contentment 
and efficiency on the part of the workers, and in that increased production that 
is so recessary at the present time. The employers' group believes tliat this 
plan of representative dealing between the employers and employees in any 
given establishment should be promoted and developed until its merits are defi- 
nitely determined. Harmonious employment relations can be best worked out 
in each establishment considered as a unit, for the best results can be at- 
tained only where due weight is given to the particular conditions of the in- 
dividual establishment, including the rature of the work, the characteristics of 
the management as well as the employees and the relation of the establishment 
to its environment. There should be the utmost freedom of action on the part 
of the employers and employees in each irdustrial organization to determine 
that method of securing the personal contact essential to good employment re- 
lations which is best fitted to the particular enterprise. The problem is not an 
easy one and can be successfully solved only if corfidence is established be- 
tween the employers and employees and both work sympathetically and sincerely 
for the common good. Any outside interference, particularly if it is on the 
part of others who have no definite interest in the affairs of the establishment 
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but who are primarily devoted to the promotion of some other interest, is likely 
to lead to disaster. 

The resolution previously quoted, on its face, seems to relate' only to that 
class of collective bargaining, which by no means prevails in the manufacturing 
industries of this country, in which the wage earners in their, negotiations with 
employers are represented by labor unions. It starts out wath the proposition 
that " the right of w^age earners to organize in trade and labor unions " is 
recognized, distinctly excluding from the scope of the resolution shop councils 
and other forms of associations, such, for example, as those which exist to a 
constantly Increasing extent in open shops, where representatives of the wage 
earners are selected from amoi g their own number to meet representatives of 
the employers for the purp<jse of discussir g and settling the conditions of em- 
ployment. It would seem as if the exclusion of these last named associations 
was an indication that the resolution did not recognize the right of wage earn- 
ers to organize except in trade and labor unions. . If such is the meaning of 
the resolution this consideration alone would require its rejection. 

The resolution further proceeds to assert that the right of wage earners 
" * * * to bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their 
own choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers * * * " is 
recognized. 

From the close association of this language with the prior reference to the 
right of wage earners to organizing " in trade and labor unions " it may well 
be contended that collective bargaining within the scope of the resolution is 
that in which the labor unions are to represent the wage earners. In like man- 
ner, because of the context it nmy well be contended that " representatives of 
their own choosing" who are to represent the wage earners are intended to 
be the trade-unions, working through men of their own selection who are 
chosen by the w^age earners in the particular plant because of the affiliation of 
such wage earners with trade-unions. It was impossible for the employers' 
group to vote in fV>vor of this resolution if such was to be the interpretation of 
its language, and this objection to it was plainly stated, and if it had not 
been the expectation that such would be the interpretation it would have been 
easy to meet this objection of the employers' group; but no amendment to 
clear the matter up was offered by those in favor of the resolution. 

There are hundreds of thousands of manufacturing concerns in this coun- 
try which are open shops. Many of them are relatively small, the fact being 
that approximtitely 98 per cent of the manufacturing establishments in this 
country employ less than 250 men, and 95 per cent less than 100 men. Few of 
these shops are unionized and few have any form of shop representation on 
the part of the employees. If there is any danger that the resolution will be 
construed as giving the weight of this conference to the proposition that while 
the right to belong to trade-unions was recognized there was not an equal 
recognition of the right to join shop councils or other associations limited to the 
particular establishment or to the further proposition that collective bargain- 
ing, tbe right to which is affirmed, must be collective bargaining with a trade- 
union, it was the plain duty of the employers' group to vote against the 
resolution. The crucial point, however, is in the general statement that the 
representatives of the wage earners are to be " of their own choosing," w^hen 
that statement is considered in its relation to the rest of the language in the 
first clause of the resolution. 

The entire spirit of the shop-council plan which the employers' group be- 
lieves should be fostered and promoted resides in the principle that the em- 
ployers and employees of an individual establishment should meet to settle 
their employment relations as nearly as possible on the basis that formerly 
prevailed when establishments were small and the employees and employer 
knew each other so intimately that they could negotiate and discuss employ- 
ment relations face to face. Under modern conditions and with establish- 
ments beyond a certain size this is impossible; but the nearest approach to 
this very desirable condition of things can be attained if representatives of 
the employees in an establishment, honestly and fairly selected by the em- 
ployees from their own number, meet face to face representatives of the em- 
ployers of the same establishment for the purpose of discussing and deter- 
mining employment relations " in respect to w^ageg, hours of labor, and rules 
and conditions of employment," to quote the language of the resolutinn. 

But it is essential that these representatives should be chosen from among 
the employees of the establishment. Otherwise outside influences may be 
brought into the situation that instead of promoting good relations will impair 
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them. This would be particularly the case If the representatives were to be 
selected by the employees, not from tlielr own number but from the trade- 
unions, or to speak more accurately, If 'the representative was to be the 
trade-union itself, acting through its agents. 

The trade-unions are organizations of enormous wealth and power. They 
have definite and far reaching aspirations of their own. They deal with em- 
ployment conditions generally and not in view of the requirements of a par- 
ticular establishment. If the agents of the trade-unions were selected by the 
employees in any establishment as their representatives it would be inevitable 
that they would enter into negotiations with the employers primarily from 
the point of view of the interests and the policies of the trade-unions and only 
secondarily, if at all, with the single aim of promoting the welfare of the wage 
earners who have selected them as their representatives. In case of the open 
shop their great effort would surely be to unionize the shop and to bring it 
within the hard and fast standards of the labor union. If the employer 
objected to the unionization of his shop the fact that trade-union men and 
not his own employees shaped the negotiations and discussions would, as has 
been proved in many instances, bring pressure to bear upon the employer to 
which he should not be subject and lead to strife and controversy with the 
employees, which would not arise If It were not for the fact that the pro- 
motion of the union and its Interests was first In the minds of the union men 
who purported to represent the employees. 

Under these conditions there might well be developed an artificial pressure 
toward the unionization of an establishment where neither the employer nor 
a substantial part of the employees desired unionization, and which could 
not be resisted. 

The employers' group believes that the time has not yet come. in this coun- 
try where it can be asserted that the close<l union shop is an advantage to 
Industry or to the workmen in industry. If by lawful methods and by the 
character of their development the trade-unions can demonstrate that it is 
for the interest of tlie people of the United States, consumers as well as em- 
ployers and employees, that there should be a general unionization of Indus- 
try they will pre\ail. At the present time the employers' group are firmly 
convinced that such is not the case, but that the open shop for most indus- 
tries is more efficient in production, and operated by methods equally satis- 
factory, if not more satisfactory, to the workmen. It believes that in any 
event It would be a pi'bllc calamity If pressure should be brought by this 
conference to force the unionization of the many open shops, and that such 
would be the effect of the resolution above quoted. 

The vote of the employers' group in the negative as to this resolution does 
not involve the sli?!:]?test sui^gestion that where an employer believes it to be 
wise for himself and his workmen that the policy of the closed union shop 
should be adopted in his establishment there is any objection to that policy.* 
Also the employers' group recognizes that there may be conditions in which 
the employer and his employees may well cooperate under the form .of the 
closed nonunion shop. 

• It asserts, however, that the best interests of the American people, includ- 
ing wage earners organized and unorganized, employers, and the public, re- 
quire the maintenance of the open shop, or at least that there should not be 
any recommendation from this conference which will put in the hands of the 
unions a powerful weapon for bringing about a change to the union shop, with 
which it is the aim of the trade-union to supplant the open shop. A further 
objection to the resolution above quoted is that it refers generally to wage 
earners, thus including those employed by Government — National, State, and 
municipal. 

It seems inconceivable that this conference should adopt a resolution which, 
to deal with a specific Instance, condemns the governor of Massachusetts and 
the mayor and police commissioner of the city of Boston for their action in 
the recent police strike. 

The police in Boston struck because some of them were disciplined for join- 
ing a trade-union, and the entire community arose in revolt against their 
conduct. 

The resolution above quoted announces the right of the police, the firemen, 
the letter carriers, and other public employees to join trade and labor unions 
without regard to the fact that by joining such unions they may incur obli- 
gations quite inconsistent with their duty to the Government. Trade and labor 
unions not infrequently order a strike, sometimes even a sympathetic strike. 
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If public employees such as are above referreil to are associated with trade- 
unions they may be ordered to cause the suspension of governmental activities, 
which is nothinj; less than revolution, and may Ik» supi)orted while refusing? 
to perform their duties as public employees. It does not seem possible that 
the groups in the conference which supi)orted the resolution could have given 
this question due thought. 

This objection to the resolution in and of itself is ample justification for 
the vote of the employers' group in the negative. 

The substitute resolution presented by the employers* group on the ITth diiy 
of October, 1919, reads as follows : 

SUBSTITUTE BESOLUTION OFFERED BT MR. WHEELER OX BEHALf OF THE EMPIjOTERS' 

GROUP. OCTOBER 17. 



4« 



Resolredf That, without in any way limiting the right of a wage earner to 
refrain from joining any association or to deal directly with his employer as he 
chooses, the right of wage earners in private as distinguished from Government 
employment to organize in trade and labor unions, in shop industrial councils, 
or other lawful form of association, to bargain collectively, to be represented 
by representatives of their own choosing in negotiations and adjustments with 
employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, is recognized, and the right of the employer to deal or not to deal with 
men or groups of men who are not his employees and chosen by and from 
among them is recognized, and no denial is intended of the right of an employer 
and his workers voluntarily to agree upon the form of their representative 
relations." 

The reasons above set forth for the negative vote of the employers' group 
on the resolution of October 16 sufficiently disclose the grounds for affirmative 
vote of that group on the resolution of October 17. This last-named resolution 
recognized " ttie right of wage earners in private as distinguished from GJovem- 
ment employment to organize in trade-unions, in shop or industrial councils, or 
other lawful form of association " for the purposes set forth in the first resolu- 
tion above referred to. 

The portions underlined meet two of the objections of the employers' group 
to the resolution of October 16. 

The resolution of October 17 then proceeds to recognize " the right of the 
employer to deal or not to deal with men or groups of men who are not his 
employees and chosen by and from among them." This statement accentuates 
the vital and important proposition for which the employers' group contends, 
namely, that the maintenance of the open shop and the integrity of the shop- 
council plan of collective bargaining require that the representatives of the 
employees who are to m^'f't with the rejiresentatives of the **mployer should be 
chos^i from their own number and that no employer should be recpiirf d to deal 
with labor unions acting through their agents as representing the employees 
with whom **c*»nective bargaining" is to l>e Cdrriefl on. The last c-!au-^ in the 
last-named resr»lution, tliat of Octoln^r 17, re<.*ognizes that if the f*!np!oyer is 
willing so to do it is quite proffer for him to accept as the repre-'^'ziTutives of 
his employees any men who in ay be chosen as such. 

In offering this substirute resolution the employers' group have made a 
marked conccjssion from stanrlard practice, which not so very long ago would 
have seemed imr>ossibiIe. Shop r*ouncils and shop representation on the part 
of the employees are relatively new things in this country. They have been 
tried out in a comparatively small number of cases. It has not yet been 
proved to be a satisfacror>' nieth^xl of ser-uring that cordial and hearty co- 
operation between employ f-r<« and employes which is so much to be desired, 
but the employers' group iK-lieves that it is a most promising plan for improv- 
ing employment relations and therefore recommends it to the employers of 
the United Stares, the vast majority of whom have no acquaintance with it 
and are disinclined to trj- such a radi<''al exfieriment. 

On the other harKl the labor group in this conference, as is shown by the 
resolution first alx>ve referrwl to, adheres definitely and absolutely to its 
policy of seeking to bring all industry within the control of the trade-unions 
and shows no indication of yielding a hair's breadth in this regard. If it suc- 
ceeds In its aspirations the employers' group believes that its success would 
be nothing short of a national f-alaniity. for it would s^t up a dominating power 
side by side with the National Government which would have an infiuence and 
a force in these United States such as no private organization should possess. 
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The employers of this country are at the present time most anxious to de- 
velop the best possible relation with wage earners and for years past have 
shown by their acts their great anxiety to establish cordial relations with their 
workmen. They believe that nothing stands in the way of the attainment 
of satisfactory conditions except the abnormal excitement caused by the criti- 
cal conditions of the last few years and outside interference with the normal 
development of good feeling which would otherwise be sure to come. This con- 
ference should use every effort to promote that good feeling. The adoption 
of the resolution first above referred to, and as to which the employers' group 
voted in the negative, would not tend in that direction. 

Mr. Chadbourne. The public group desires to make the same 
record with respect to both the Gompers resolution and the two sub- 
stitutes that were presented upon that resolution. 

The Chairman. You desire to make what? I did not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Chadbourne. The same record under rule 9, with respect to 
the two substitutes presented by the public group on the collective 
bargaining situation and with respect to the Gompers resolution. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I move that we do now adjourn. 

The Chairman. Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that before we 
adjourn we ought to distinctly understand what the business of 
this conference is to be to-morrow and in the future. 

I feel that we are a little ahead of where we were a little over 
two weeks ago. This conference was brought together by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the purpose of doing something con- 
structive. Thus far it has produced nothing. Its action has been 
entirely negative. It seems to me, if I may be allowed to speak 
frankly to you, that there is necessity for presenting to the confer- 
ence not any one single plank in a platform, but an entire program ; 
and that we will continue in the manner in which we have begun, 
unless at once we have the committees that have been appointed, 
and those that are to be appointed, move on their work, and then 
have those committees meet together, through representatives, and 
coordinate their work into what might be termed the platform of 
this conference. It seems to me that it must be manifest to you, 
after the discussions of the last 10 days, that you have to have before 
your own minds not any one single proposition, but to have that 
proposition before your minds in its relations to a number of other 
propositions, and the only way by which the sense of this body can 
be had as to how industry can move forward toward a greater pro- 
duction, how capital and labor can work together, instead of work- 
ing hostilely, is by having presented to us the best fruits of these 
committees that are to consider different questions. 

I wish, gentlemen, that you would prepare for the consideration 
of this proposition, that we appoint these committees that are to be 
appointed, if there are any more to be appointed, giving them sub- 
jects with which to deal, and take an adjournment for a definite 
number of days, during which these committees will work, and at 
the end of that period they bring in a coordinated report. 

The motion before the house is the motion that we do now adjourn. 

(The motion unanimously prevailed.) 

The Chairman. The ayes have it, and we are adjourned until half 
past 9 to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 6.40 o'clock p. m. the conference adjourned until 
Wednesday, October 22, 1919, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



TWELFTH DAY. 

Wednesday, October 22, 1919. 

The conference met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11.01 o'clock a. m., 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, presiding as 
chairman. 

The Chairman. The convention will be in order. We will proceed 
with the roll call. 

(The secretary thereupon called the roll and the following mem- 
bers were noted as absent: Fuller K. Calloway, Edgar L. Marston, 
Howard W. Fenton, Mrs. Sara Conboy.) 

The Secretary. I am directed to request the committee on produc- 
tion to meet at the speaker's platform immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of this session this morning. 

The Chairman. Any propositions? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERh. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Scharrenberg. 

Mr. Scharrenberg. Myself and several other members in the labor 
group are noted as being absent yesterday morning. We were here 
and answered to our names. 

The Chairman. If there are any that are noted as abent they will 
report to the secretary to be recorded as present. No resolutions? 
No reports of committees ? 

(No response.) 

Gentlemen, I am going to read to you a letter from the President 
of the United States. What the President had in mind in calling 
this conference, what full program he had, no one knows save as 
indicated in this letter. We do know, however, that it was his 
expectation that he would call this conference to order himself and 
outline personally his views to you. I think I am safe in saying that 
he regarded this conference as the most important extralegal body 
that has met in this city during his administration. He does not 
in any way minimize the responsibility that rests upon you or the 
greatness of your task, and it was because he realized the largeness . 
of the performance with which you had to deal that he expected per- 
sonally to present his views to you and give you such assistance and 
direction as might be possible from time to time. But he has not 
been able to be here, and when I wrote to him as to the condition of 
this conference and told him the state of mind that existed — doing it, 
I hope, without color — he sent to the conference this letter, signed 
by him in his bed, lying on his back, and addressed it to you. 
( feeading :] 

To the ladies and gentlemen of the industrial conference: 

I am advised by your chairman that you have come to a situation which 
appears to threaten the life of your conference, and because of that I am 
presuming to address a word of very solemn appeal to you as Americans. It 
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is not for me to assess the blame for the present condition. I do not speak in 
a spirit of criticism of any individual or of any group. But having called 
this conference I feel that my 'temporary indisposition should not bar the 
way to a frank expression of the seriousness of the position in which this 
country will be placed should you adjourn without having convinced the 
American people that you had exhausted your resourcefulness and your 
patience in an effort to come to some common agreement. 

At a time when the nations of the world are endeavoring to find a way 
of avoiding international war, are we to confess that there is no method to- 
be found for carrying on industry except in the spirit and with the very 
method of war? Must suspicion and hatred and force rule us in civil life? 
Are our industrial leaders aud our industrial workers to live together without 
faith in each other, constantly struggling for advantage over each other, doing 
naught but what is compelled? 

My friends, this would be an intolerable outlook, a prospect unworthy of 
the large things done by this people in the mastering of this continent ; indeed, 
it would be an invitation to national disaster. From such a possibility my 
mind turns away, for my confidence is abiding that in this land we have 
learned how to accept the general judgment upon matters that affect the 
public weal. And this is the very heart and soul of democracy. 

It is my understanding that you have divided upon one portion only of a 
possible large program which has not fully been developed. Before a severance 
is effected based upon present differences, I believe you should stand together 
for the development of that full program touching the many questions 
within the broad scope of your investigations. It was in my mind when this 
conference was called that you would concern yourselves with the discovery 
of those methods by which a measurable cooperation within industry may 
have been secured, and if new machinery needs to be designed by which a 
minimum of conflict between employers and employees may reasonably be 
hoped for, that we should make an effort to secure its adoption. It can 
not be expected that at every step all parties will agree upon each proposition 
or method suggested. It is to be expected, however, that, as a whole, a plaa 
of program can be agreed upon which will advance further the productive 
capacity of America through the establishment of a surer and heartier co- 
operation between all the elements engaged in industry. The public expects 
not less than that you shall have that one end in view and stay together until 
the way is found leading to that end or until it is revealed that the men 
who work and the men who manage American industry are so set upon 
divergent paths that all effort at cooperation is doomed to failure. 

I renew my appeal that witli a full comprehension of the almost incom- 
parable importance of your tasks to this and to other peoples, and with full 
faith in tlie high patriotism and good faith of each other you push your 
task to a happy conclusion. 

WooDROw Wilson. 

The Chairman. I suggest, gentlemen, that as an evidence of the 
appreciation of this letter coming from the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States you tender to him upon his sick bed a rising vote of 
thanks for the communication that he has sent. 
' (Thereupon a rising vote of thanks was unanimously had.) 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a mere rising vote 
of thanks to the President and a tender of our profound sympathy 
with him in his illness is not an adequate expression from this con- 
ference in reply to the communication which has been read to us. 
It seems to me that the letter from the President of the United 
States clearly brings to each group and to each and every individual 
in each group a very solemn responsibility; and I should like to 
move, sir, that you, on behalf of this conference, reply to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, assuring him that each group in this con- 
ference and every individual in each group, recognizing the respon- 
sibility so well outlined by the President, gives a solemn pledge that 
nothing shall be left untried — nothing that good faith, patience, and 
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intelligence can suggest shall be left untried — before we adjourn, so 
that we will continue our efforts to find a program which, while it 
may not and will not permanently settle the industrial questions, 
will serve as a working basis for the days immediately ahead. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the employers' group, 
I desire to heartily second Mr. Spargo's motion. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the opportunity of 
consulting with my associates upon the motion just presented by Mr. 
Spargo and seconded by Mr. Wheeler, I think, for the employers' 
group. I do not know what opportunities he has had to consult 
with his associates upon the employers' group. This, I think, I can 
assume to say for the labor group, that those portions of Mr. Spargo's 
motion which expressed deep sympathy with the President, the deep 
sympathy of this conference with the President in his present con- 
dition, and the hope for his speedy recovery, to regain his good, 
strong, sturdy health, the clear strength of mentality having been 
fully demonstrated in his letter — ^those portions of the motion we 
concur in; but I can not without consultation with my associates 
undertake to vote for the assurance and pledge which are included in 
Mr. Spargo's motion. 

The labor group had decided to have a meeting this morning for 
the purpose of considering several matters, particularly the present 
critical situation in which the conference is placed. There is too 
little time between an oral presentation of a motion of such length 
and of such importance for us to vote in favor of it in its entirety. 
It is not fair, upon the spur of the moment and out of respect to the 
President of the United States, to place the labor group in such a 
position as the motion implies. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers, would it be agreeable for your 
group to retire and we adjourn for a few minutes ? 

Mr. Gompers. It would be necessary for us to retire whether the 
motion now pending had been presented or not. I think it most un- 
fortunate that the motion was made in the form and in the manner 
in which it was presented. It undertakes to pledge every individual 
to pursue a course that may be impossible for the group and for the 
individual to pursue and follow. 

The Chairman. I will ask Mr. Spargo if he will not withdraw that 
motion and Mr. Wheeler withdraw his second that the labor group 
may have an opportunity to withdraw ? 

Mr. Spargo. Certainly, sir. 

The Chairman. We will adjourn- 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, before the conference adjourns and 
before any group withdraws, I would like the floor on a matter of 
personal privilege for a few moments. 

The Chairman. Can you not defer that, Mr. Forrester, until after 
we have returned to the conference ? 

Mr. Forrester. I can. 

The Chairman. I wish you would. 

Mr. Forrester. All right. 

'I'he Chairman. The conference will be adjourned for half an 
hour. 

(Thereupon, at 11.19 a. m., the conference took a recess.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

The Chairman. The conference will come to order. Adjournment 
was taken for the report of the labor group. Mr. Gompers, you have 
the floor. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the confer- 
ence, when we heard read this morning the letter addressed to this 
conference by the President of the United States, a letter which the 
whole world will read with the deepest interest, it disclosed to us one 
.thing at least that must give hope to every American arid every lib- 
erty loving man and woman- in our country and the whole world, a 
letter emanating from the Jt^resident of the United States of America, 
from his bed of illness, where he is stricken as the result of his great 
.contributions to the freedom and justice and the democracy oi the 
world. It disclosed this one fact also, that the mind of the President 
is as clear as it ever was during his entire life, and gives true Ameri- 
cans the hope and encouragement that with some time and rest he 
may be restored to health and to strength and to the activity that his 
'wonderful nature will give to the whole world, and particularly to 
.our own country. 

No man could have that letter read but to be moved by it to the 
very innermost recesses of his soul. Under its influence and its spell, 
.the labor group asked for an adjournment or a recess. During 
recess we have met and discussed the present situation in this con- 
ference, in almost every particular. In addition, at the outset, upon 
our invitation, the honored chairman of this conference, the Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, was invited to meet with us briefly and he com- 
plied with our request and addressed us in words, in terms, and in 
feeling and in judgment which also appealed to us strongly, and 
thereafter we discussed the situation. I am authorized by the group 
representing labor to present a resolution or declaration to be made 
and submitted to this conference for its action. I am not desirous 
at this time to urge one word in the form of argument for its adop- 
tion. If need be, I shall be very glad to make some statements in 
regard to the reason why this declaration should be adopted by this 
conference. Until that is questioned, I shall submit it and ask 
its immediate consideration by this conference. It is as follows : 

The right of wage earners to organize without discrimination, to bargain col- 
lectively, to l)e represented by representatives of tlieir own choosing in negotia- 
tions and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and 
xelation.s and conditions of employment is recognized. 

I move, sir, that this declaration be adopted by this conference. 

Mr. WoLL. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. In the course of procedure that is laid down by 
the rules this resolution would go before the committee of fifteen. 
If there is no objection I will ask that the resolution be considered by 
the conference, without such reference. 

Mr, Chadbourne. I move the suspension of the rules, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Unless there is objection, it will be considered 
that the matter can come up immediately for consideration. The 
matter is now before vou for vour consideration and discussion. 

The Chairman, The resolution will be read by the secretary. 
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The Secretary (reading) : 

The right of wage earners to oi:ganize without discrimination, to bargain col- 
lectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in negotia- 
tions and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and 
relations and conditions of employment is recognized. 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the members of this 
conference are called. upon to protest against the offering of this 
resolution at this time with any expectation that it should now be 
acted upon. We can not read this resolution without reference to 
the history of the last two weeks and the events of yesterday. This 
matter of collective bargaining was interjected into the affairs of 
this conference to take the place of the resolution as to the arbitra- 
tion of the steel strike with a purpose, and that purpose has clouded 
this conference from that time to this. It was introduced at a stage 
when it could not be properly considered. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fish^ may I interrupt you just to say that 
I intend to enforce the lO-mmute rule this afternoon. 

Mr. Fish. At a stage, as I said, when it could not properly be 
<5onsidered, because the matter of collective bargaining can only be 
properly considered after there has been established a background 
which displays the conditions throughout this country with which 
we are to deal. As the argument in this conference has developed, 
it has been perfectly clear that the sum and substance of the reso- 
lutions with reference to collective bargaining that have been pre- 
sented heretofore, excepting the substitute from the employers' 
group, the Chadbourne resolution and the substitute offered for it 
by the employers^ group? ^hat these resolutions in substance meant 
this and nothing else, that this conference is asked to take action 
which will force, if possible, the hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployers in industries throughout this country to recognize the labor 
unions whether they will or will not, and to force their organiza- 
tions to deal with the labor unions against their will. Now, that 
that is the issue of this whole situation has been most definitely de- 
termined, I believe, in the mind of every man in this conference; 
and I believe that our friends in the labor group would concede 
that that has been and now is their thought. 

Now, they produce this resolution, which as a matter* of words 
does not go as far as that ; but words do not count. It is the thought 
behind the words; and if this resolution should be adopted by the 
•employers' group, for example, it would go out to the world as a 
concession on the part of the employers' group that they recognize 
the necessity of the unionization of all the industrial establishments 
in the country, and the kind of collective bargaining that the labor 
unions insist upon as distinguished from other kinds. The labor 
men, the working men throughout the country would not be allowed 
or called upon to discriminate. The public would not be allowed to 
discriminate, and could not discriminate. Therefore I shall per- 
sonally feel obliged to oppose this resolution unless there is a plain 
definition as to what is meant by bargaining collectively, and the 
reservation upon which the employers' group insisted m its sub- 
stitute resolution that the employers in the industrial establishments 
in this country shall not be required and forced against their will to 
deal with men chosen as representatives by their own employees, who 
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are not of the number of their own employees; for that particular 
substantial issue can not be evaded by any form of words. 

It is in the atmosphere of this conference, and it is a matter of 
the most fundamental importance to the people of this country that 
a reservation or two of that sort of collective bargaining referred 
to in this resolution means shop collective bargaining of the kind 
that we have talked upon, and that no employer shall be obliged to 
deal with men purporting to represent his employees and be chosen 
by them, if they are selected outside the number of the employees. 

Of course this is a platitude, and everybody would accept it; 
but under these conditions it is the duty of this conference to look 
through the form of words, and see what is the substance of this- 
situation, and to recognize that if this is passed it will go out to 
the country unintelligible, without proper understanding, and car- 
rying with it what I do not believe any substantial number of the 
people in this conference wish, the thought that unionization is to 
be forced upon all the industrial shops in this country. I am only- 
speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, and I shall be obliged to oppose 
this resolution for the reason that it is ambiguous, that it has double- 
meanings, and that it is sure to go out to the country with a false 
meaning that is not intended by many of those, if any, who might 
otherwise quote it. 

Mr. Titus. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the confer- 
ence, it seems to me that no language could be plainer than the- 
language of this short, simple resolution; and I confess that I am 
amazed at the intricate meaning, the hidden meaning, which has 
been sought tojbe placed upon it by Mr. Fish. 

It starts out " The right of wage earners to organize without dis- 
crimination." Is there anything mysterious about that? Is there 
any hidden meaning there? It seems to me it is perfectly clear; 
and moreover it is what we have all agreed to heretofore; the reso- 
lution which the employers' group originally introduced, which they 
finally stood upon contained language which practically meant the 
same thing. So, I take it. that point is practically agreed, " the 
right of wage earners to organize without discrimination." 

The second point, " to bargain collectively," has also been practi- 
cally agreed to. It has been in every resolution introduced by any 
group of this conference; and in this connection I wish to say that 
I noticed the headlines of the New York newspapers, which have 
in every headline carried the impression that this conference was 
against collective bargaining. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. This conference is on record as being in favor of collective 
bargaining. The resolutions introduced by every group here have 
recognized the principle of collective bargaining. Every speaker 
who has spoken has been in favor of collective bargaining, and not 
one single member of this conference has risen to oppose collective 
bargaining as such. So I say it is a great wrong which has been 
done this conference, and which has been done the wage earners of 
this conference, and which has also been done the public of this 
country by newspapers carrying the impression that this conference 
is denying the right of collective bargaining. I take it that that 
point is conceded ; it has never been contested here. 

The third point in this resolution is " to be represented by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing." Now, gentlemen — fellow em- 
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ployers, because I am one of you — I ask you if that principle is not 
fundamental? If a man has the right to be represented, has he 
not necessarily the right lo be allowed to choose his representatives ? 
It seems to me that that principle is axiomatic; but yet you have 
denied it. You say, " Yes ; we will grant the right to bargain col- 
lectively; we grant the right to be represented by representatives 
of your own choosing, except that you must choose them from 
amongst the employees in the particular plant involved." 

We employers have always demanded the right; we have always 
exercised the right to be represented by representatives of our own 
choosing, without suggestion from anyone. If we are involved in 
court, we hire a lawyer, and he is an outsider, he is not one of us, 
he is not, necessarily, an employer at all, but we select him, an out- 
sider, to represent us. If we are involved in the revenue depart- 
ment, we select a man skilled in the income tax or the excess-profits 
tax, or whatever the matter may be before the revenue department, 
and he is an outsider, he is not necessarily one of the employers at 
all. If you have insurance to place, you hire a broker who knows 
all about insurance, not one of your own number, but an outsider, 
who goes in and makes your bargain for you. And, more than 
that, when we deal with our men, with our employees, we hire 
an outsider to make the bargain for us, we hire our superintendents, 
we hire our foremen, we hire our managers, and it may be that 
sometimes they are one of us, they may be part of our group, but 
they are not necessarily so, and m the great majority of cases I 
will venture to say they are not a part of us. In my own experience 
I know we hire not members of the employers' group, not men who 
own an. interest in the corporation, but we hire men who have noth- 
ing to do with the corporation as managers and superintendents, 
because of their ability, and we set those men up and have them 
bargain for us. We demand that right. Why should we not grant 
it to our employees? It is a poor rule that does not work both 
ways, and I do not believe that the employers of this country wish 
to be put on record as demanding a right for themselves which 
they are not willing to give to their employees. I, therefore, sup- 
port the resolution, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. Landon. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the con- 
ference, I am here not as a representative of employers or any other 
class, but as a representative of the public and the citizenship of the 
United States. 

A gentleman from the employers' group said to me the other day, 
" What will your board of directors say with regard to your actions 
here?" My reply was, "I do not care" — and I do not care. I think 
that when a man, whether he be an employer, or whether he be a 
laboring man, or whether he be in the public service, if he is a 
political coward or a pay-roll coward, whether that be from the 
standpoint of management or labor leadership, that man has lost his 
right to be heard. [Applause.] 

We came here witn a mistaken idea. We came here with the idea 
that we were going to build a building. A building is something that 
is complete, it is something with a chimney on it — a place for the 
smoke to go out. Do these men here believe or does anybody believe 
that this conference can finally establish the right kind of human 
relationship ? Do you not believe that this thing is going on through 
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the centuries to come, away far and beyond anything that we may 
have in mind? I hope that my grandchildren, when they grow up, 
shall have something further and beyond that which we have now, 
and yet we sit here with the employers on one side, labor in the center^ 
and the public on this side, fighting for what? For the, immediate 
advantage in this particular situation. That is the reason why a 
great many men never make a success in life ; it is because they are 
always seeking the immediate dollar — the dollar that is in sight — 
not the thifig that is going to feed themselves and their families 
when they grow old, and I do not believe that we should sit here or 
stand here and fight for an immediate advantage. I believe that 
there is something beyond that. My conception is that we are not 
trying to build a building, we are not trying to round out a com- 
pleted structure, but rather that we are just building a stairway and 
that stairway is going to lead away on far and beyond, to a better 
relation between people and a better relation between employers 
and employees; and I submit that during all the time that we have 
been here, we have been trying to build a foundation in quicksand, 
for a building that we could not construct. We have tried to shore 
up the sand and keep it from tumbling in, but it has been tumbling 
in on us all the time and we have not been able to put shoring enough 
up to sustain the weight of the sand upon the outside. 

Now, I do not think we should go on as we have started, but rather 
that we should start back to build a better stairway of human rela- 
tions. The great thing that impresses the people to-day is the fact 
that we have no way of settling our public differences, and I am 
willing to stand up here and say to you, as representing the public^ 
that the United States Steel Coropration to-day is a public unisance^ 
and should be suppressed by the public. [Applause.] And I want 
to go on further and say that the labor leaders who are conducting- 
the strike in the United States Steel Corporation are a public 
nuisance. [Applause.] 

Now, then, we must have some way of suppressing a public nui- 
sance, whether that public nuisance be yourself or myself. 

It seems to me, then, that the solution of this thing, if we are 
going to have a better relation, is to start upon the platform of 
suppressing public nuisances. Now, -if you will do that, if you will 
start building the first stairway to a better condition between man 
and man, between woman and woman, and between humanity and 
humanity, if you will start back and build first the landing place — 
and that landing place now, with our difficulties, should be arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, as the first landing place — and if we had that 
landing place constructed now, we would have a place for the public 
nuisance, as represented by the steel corporation and the labor or- 
ganizations — we would have a place for them to go. 

Now, let us build that first landing place, of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, and let us work down step by step, taking care of the 
various human relations that enter into it, with an interchange of 
thought between people, working down step by step. Do not let 
us put in the last steps first. If we do that, we will get in and 
muss up our declarations. And when you get to the last step of the 
problems that confront us that step is going to be the means of ap- 
proach to this better condition ; and then you can decide what that 
means of approach is. If that means of approach is individualism,. 
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if that means of approach is collective bargaining, regardless of 
what that means of approach is, you have got some place to go. 

Now, let us build up on that platform. Build your court of ad- 
justment and your court of settlement ; build the rest of your stair- 
way, and then maybe we may, by the grace of God and our own 
intelligence, be able to climb that stairway to a point where we can 
achieve at least a decent consideration of human rights. 

And then let our successors come on as they may; let the people- 
that are to come after us, landing on that platrorm of hiiman rights, 
go on to a further right if they will. Let them climb as far as they 
will, but do not complete the building, do not start out to build 
the building, because anything that is standard is unfinished. When 
you make a thing standard, then ingenuity and genius and everything 
IS gone, and I submit to you, gentlemen, that the thing for us to 
do now is not to get back in this battle again, that has caused sa 
much misunderstanding. 

There is not much difference between capital and labor. There i& 
no difference between them and the public group. It is jiist because 
we started to put the belt and power on the machine before we built 
the machine. Now, let us go back and build this machinery that we 
are going to run for human settlement ; let us construct it, and after 
we have got it all built and oiled, and rolled over once, to see that 
she won't run hot, then let us put the belt on it and go to work, 
and I submit you can not do it by taking any individual or any 
small part of this problem, and try to settle it here on the floor. 
You must go back before you get through with this thing. You have- 
got to go way back to the beginning, and you have got to start, and 
yon have got to build a complete machine that will settle this ques- 
tion we have before us, and settle all other industrial questions, so- 
far ahead as we may with our small intelligence; then we will get 
the belt and power on and see how the thing works. [Applause.] 

Mr. Endicott. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Endicott. 

Mr. Endicott. Ladies and gentlemen, I certainly can not be ac- 
cused of pampering to the labor group, because with the help of Mr. 
Dennison and Mr. Sweet, I put into the original resolution the para- 

fraph which was one of the hardest things for the labor men to take, 
also voted against the so-called Russell-Endicott resolution because 
inadvertently, at least, it was brought home to us that a different 
construction was very apt to be put upon it. We had it proved, be- 
cause some of the labor leaders did so put that construction upon it. 
Therefore, I voted against that. I mention this so that my relation 
to the labor group will be clear. I speak for myself, and not for 
the public group, but I am an employer of labor, and I am not willing 
that it shall go out to the country that the employers of labor stand 
just where they have stood, or where they have been accused of 
standing for the last 20 years. I am not willing that it should go out 
to the country that the men we were so willing to welcome as partners 
during the war we are not willing to welcome as partners now. We 
could not have carried on the war without these partners. We can 
not have peace without these partners. 

Now, let us see what we employers have done. The few words 
that I said at the beginning of this conference were that if we could 
not^ establish confidence between ourselves, we could not expect to 
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establish any confidence throughout the country between employer 
and employee. Now, let us see what the employers' group, or what 
the employers have done — I will put it that way — to bring about and 
establish that confidence. I belong to the committee of fifteen. 
They had their five representatives in that group, and what hap- 
pened to the committee of fifteen? This conference adjourned on 
a Friday night. We worked all day Saturday. During the work, 
one time the employers' group put in a paper for discussion which 
I feel quite sure the labor men would have accepted, and I feel 
quite sure we would have accepted. This was about noon. The 
employers' group moved an adjournment. After adjournment they 
came back and had that resolution drawn out by one of their own 
members, laid on the table, and I have been worried ever since for 
the reason that that man was taken immediately off the track and 
disappeared, and I have never seen him until last night, but I assure 
you that he is perfectly safe, as far as I know. Then we worked 
all day with one paragraph after another of the resolution. We 
would refer every time to the employers' group and say, " Will this 
suit you, will this do? " They said that looked pretty hopeful, or 
words to that effect, giving us the idea that they would agree. We 
went through all of this collective bargaining. We got down to 
the representative which should be chosen from men of their own 
choice. They went along with that and they came to this last para- 
graph, of which I am the author, and which is the plainest to be 
understood of any paragraph — at least I think so; perhaps I am 
prejudiced. They wished to take that perfectly innocent para- 
graph out and talk it over, and they went out, and to our great 
astonishment they were gone an hour or an hour and a half, and 
they came back with another proposition. 

Now, I have not the actual facts, but I have not a bit of doubt 
but what they went to the telephone and connected themselves with 
headquarters. I can see the picture of that headquarters — a long 
table, a man sitting at one end of the line, not built exactly as I am, 
but a man of the keenest legal mind, a friend of mine, a man I 
gamble with and I am very particular whom I gamble with. At 
the other end sits a paid official and between the two the lesser 
lights. Neither of those men are employers of labor. They sit 
in this case. These five in the general committee were not creat- 
ing. They have acknowledged that they had to go back to head- 
quarters, and headquarters dictated the policy, undoubtedly. At any 
rate they came back, after agreeing to all collective bargaining that 
anyone would ask, and this is what they added at the bottom of it. 
(Do not, if you can help it, Mr. Secretary, count in the ten minutes the 
time I am getting my glasses.) After agreeing to all collective bar- 
gaining that anybody could ask that was right, they came back and 
substituted for my paragraph : 

The right of the employer and employee to negotiate individually in respect 
to wages, hours of labor, and rules and conditions of employment is recognized. 

It was asked by our chairman if that meant words to this eflFect, 
the employer could have the last and the final word, and that he 
should be the judge of it. That is what it meant. The answer was 
" Yes." Of course, we adjourned. The next day, after the cool 
of the night, Mr. Wheeler opened the ball by saying that the word 
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" yes " was open to many constructions, that it was to be understood 
SO and so. I felt the word " yes " and the word " no " were the 
easiest words to understand in our language. But to make sure I 
was right, I asked President Eliot this morning if the word " yes " 
could be construed in many ways or could be easily understood. I 
certainly have the impression from him that it is one of the simplest 
words in the world to understand ; and when you ask a man a ques- 
tion, whether he meant so and so and he says " yes," President Eliot 
apr^s with ma that there can be no misunderstanding of the word. 
When they brought in that substitute 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, may I rise to a point of order? 
Is the gentleman ditscussin^ the resolution before us? 

Mr. Endicott. I am leading up to the resolution. 

The Chairman. He has one more minute in which to discuss the 
resolution. 

Mr. Endicott. When they brought in that substitute which nulli- 
fied our entire day's work, I was shocked, and I felt insulted, I 
was shocked because, if I may be pardoned for speaking of my per- 
sonal appearance, I am an innocent-looking man ; but I was shocked 
to think that they could really believe I was as innocent as I looked ; 
and I felt insulted to feel tnat they could give a recommendation 
or change like that and expect that a dozen men of fair average 
ability would not realize that that nullified everything we had been 
doing all day. Now, I mention these facts to ^how you the attitude 
of the employers' group from the start. They have not yielded, one 
single thing from their position or stand where they stood at first. 
Take labor. I saw in the paper this morning that this was a tre- 
mendous, crushing defeat for labor. I think labor's position so far 
has been so dignified and has been so reasonable and has tried to 
overcome obstacles that have been put in the way of all of us that 
we must grant that they at least have tried to meet some of the diffi- 
culties that have been confronting us. 

The Chairman. Your time has expired, Mr. Endicott. 

(It was moved and second that the rules be suspended to allow 
Mr. Endicott to continue.) 

The Chairman. It is moved that the rule be suspended, and that 
may be done by two-thirds vote. Those in favor will say " aye." 
Opposed " no." The ayes have it. You may proceed. 

Mr. Endicott. I have only a very few moments more. It seems 
to me that when labor, after the time that we have spent upon this 
question, shows that they are actually trying to meet us in some way 
that we should not turn down their resolution without giving it 
very serious consideration. I have only seen it for a few moments. 
Without studying it very much, I see no danger in it whatever to 
any employer of labor, and I see quite a danger in saying right off 
to everythmg that is brought from that group " no." [Applause.] 

Mr. KussELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, there is no 
question that the principles of architecture are practically cor- 
rect, and that if we are to build a house we must build it in much the 
same way that the architect has outlined. But before you can begin 
to build your house you must have a place in which to put it. You 
must have the site. You must have some fundamental principle to 
proceed upon ; and I beg you earnestly to consider the fact that this 
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conference is called an industrial conference, and that the represen- 
tatives of labor have been invited to take part in an industrial con- 
ference. If this industrial conference starts out with denying these 
principles that labor regards as fundamental, vital, and indispens- 
able, the principles of its very life and being, how can you possibly 
proceed to build a house upon any §uch site as that? lou have no 
site ; and it is not fair to expect labor to recognize the conference a« 
industrial unless it will at least admit those fundamental principle? 
of procedure that all the rest of the civilized world acknowledges and 
proclaims in regard to it. There is no corner of civilization to-day 
in which the right to organize and the right to bargain collectively is 
denied to labor. More than that, labor in the United States, as a 
matter of practice, has already those rights in operation. What^ 
then, could be more necessary than that the industrial conference 
called to seek a new adjustment in the relations between labor and 
capital should begin by acknowledging things that are fundamental^ 
things that are vital, and things that labor by its own effort has al- 
ready secured in part ? More than that the country, let us make no 
mistake about it, the country this day believes that in this conference 
labor has received a defeat. 

Just as Mr. Titus has so truthfully said, the New York news- 
papers — and he might have gone on and said the newspapers in prac- 
tically every city in this country — have announced in headlines 
to-day that labor has received a crushing blow from this confer- 
ence. You know perfectly well that it is not the intention of this 
conference to administer a crushing blow to labor. You know that it 
is not the intention of this conference to announce to the world 
that we do not believe in the principle of collective bargaining. 
Therefore, is it not absolutely necessary as a matter of primitive 
justice, as a matter of right, and as a matter of truth that we should 
set right an impression erroneous, an impression so injurious to 
the conference, and an impression so injurious to the country? We 
can do that by passing this resolution. 

One other thing, ladies and gentlemen, the war wrought wondrous 
.changes in this world. The most wondrous of all the changes that 
it wrought, even more remarkable than the change upon the world's 
map, is the change with regard to the actual status of labor; because 
in that great crucial conflict, in which the life of civilization trem- 
bled in the balance, it was revealed absolutely to all the world that 
war and the operations of peace and the conditions of daily life 
rest upon labor. Without labor you would never have won that 
war. Without labor you could not have fought that war. Without 
the active, loyal, consecrated devotion of labor you would have gone 
down in defeat. Labor was all in all. Now, ladies and gentlemen^ 
will you ever expect labor to come back to accept the situation that it 
occupied before the war? This resolution is reasonable, just, and a 
moderate declaration that we recognize the fact that labor stands 
to-day upon a diflFerent plane than it has ever occupied before, upon 
a higher plane, a more reasonable plane. We acknowledge it. We 
declare it to the world in this moderate, reasonable, and just 
resolution. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Charles Dickens, speaking of the xsondi- 
tions that preceded the French Revolution, said: "In both coun- 
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tries it was clearer than crystal " — ^meaning France and England — 
** in both countries it was clearer than crystal to the lords of the 
state, the preservers of the loaves and fishes, that all things were 
settled forever." 

Only a few years passed after the period to which that descrip- 
tion applied before everything was unsettled. God forbid thai ia 
this country of ours there should be manifested now at this crucial 
time any such spirit of blindness as led France down into the depths^ 
of revolution. We are accustomed to think that we in this country 
are in no danger of revolution. True, absolutely true, so far as 
the Government is concerned, nothing can ever shake the Govern- 
ment of the United States in my estimation, because I believe that 
it is rock-rooted, established ; but there are other kinds of revolutions 
than those that mean the overturning of the Government. There 
are other kinds of revolutions and we are not sure but what some 
such revolution may be impending now. At least, let us be sure of 
this, that the surest way to avoid revolution is to deal justly and 
timely and openly with our fellows. People that have no cause for 
complaint do not provoke revolution. Where justice rules there is; 
no dissension. Where men go hand in hand, in the spirit of give*. 
and take, in the spirit of love, the spirit of brotherhood, there lies; 
that peace that it is the ultimate purpose of this conference to secxrre 
and to perpetuate. 

Mr. Terkins. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, imnginatioa 
can paint great pictures, and I would like to pay a tribute to the 
imagination displaj^ed in the picture that has been painted for you 
by one of the speakers from the group representing the public. 

There Avere insinuations and suggestions in his remarks which 
must be corrected in the interest of truth. There was a reference 
to the fact that a program was submitted by one of the committee 
of five representing the employers in the committee of fifteen, and 
the very gentle suggestion, in connection with that, that he disap- 
peared from the committee of fifteen after his absence occurred, 
and that that absence remained permanent, and that the rest of us 
withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Hutchinson is seated here, and he is still a member of the 
committee of fifteen. He left on private business, and asked us 
to appoint some one in his stead. Two people have filled his place^ 
each temporarily, but there has been no withdrawal of the appoint- 
ment, and he is still a member of the committee of fifteen — perma- 
nently, so far as we are concerned; and, if necessary, he will state 
that, or I am sure he will permit me to state, that his absence was 
purely casual; and I want to appeal to the honest intent of the 
people in this coimtry, and of the delegates on the floor, that that 
statement is one which should be considered, and that the insinua- 
tion in the opposite statement is not a fair one to be thrown before 
this group. 

It was also stated that when the committee retired — representing^ 
the employers — to consider the connection of the last so-called " En- 
dicott tail " to the series of four resolutions which we had up to 
that time fairly agreed upon under certain conditions — that the em- 
ployers' committee, I say, retired and stayed an hour and a half.. 
I think we did stay out twice as long as we asked, which was 1^ 
minutes; we were gone at least half an hour. There Avas a pretty^ 
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picture drawn of what we did. We are all here. If we referred 
to anybody, or went to any telephone, you can find it out from 
anyone of those four without asking me. We did not. And I want 
to suggest to this group that a suggestion that we were pulled by 
strings from any source is not warranted by the facts, and that that 
reflection upon our standing and our program of procedure con- 
tained in any such remarks should carry the weight which such re- 
marks under those conditions deserve. [Applause.] 

Now, in regard to the procedure during the day, in the first place, 
ladies and gentlemen, the committee of fifteen is not supposed to 
be a public conference. So far there seems to be a good deal of pub- 
licity given to it, but not by me, until it is necessary in order to 
iinswer statements. 

In discussing the four paragraphs which were considered by the 
so-called Endicott tail, it was requested tliat we treat each one as 
a statement by itself. 

From paragraph No. 1 two words were stricken out which we 
considered of value, and we agreed that, standing by itself, it would 
do without those words. 

In paragraph 2 two words were stricken out which we consid- 
ered as a protection from the employers' point of view, and we 
admitted that, standing alone, without those words the paragraph, 
taken without any connection, read well, and had a thought in it 
that we were willing to concede. 

We worked on to the last paragraph, where the Endicott tail was 
supposed to be the final conclusion, in such a way as to endeavor 
to put the employers' group in a comer, and we proposed to get out 
of that corner, and we did it to the satisfaction oi the committee 
of fifteen. We at least broke down the walls of that comer, and 
we put the proposition where it belonged — ^back on the basis of a 
complete statement that should carry its true meaning, and not a 
paragraph at a time, leading up to a conclusion which did not carry 
the meaning that we were willing to have granted as the final and 
complete conclusion of the group of paragraphs. And I submit that 
any group or any member of any group has a right to say that he 
is not to be put into such a corner and compelled to submit. We 
stand here for the right of independent thought. I do not believe 
that this convention was called — in the belief of the public, at least — 
with the idea that it would necessarily agree on all subjects. It 
seems to me that the purpose of this convention is to find a meeting 
of the minds, so far as possible, but not to conclude upon a sur- 
render of any mind whose belief is based on fundamental principles, 
which to them are worth standing for. It has been said that in 
the matter of collective bargaining we are the only people in the 
civilized world that have not agreed upon such a formula as is 
proposed here. 

Grentlemen and ladies, you know that the Canadian industrial con- 
ference split on this very proposition — and they are white men, 
they are intelligent people, and they were perfectly willing to meet 
as tar as they could ; and when they found they could not agree, to 
disagree ; and each group presented to the public, for their further 
consideration the thoughts and the backing of those thoughts. That 
is the way that public opinion is developed in America. It is not 
by bringing power to bear upon any group to force another group 
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to surrender its fundamental principles. The only thought that 
ever countis is the thought that is developed by growth, the thought 
that comes out of experience and the study of each other's thoughts, 
and gradually it becomes permeated throughout the community; 
and for any group of men, even in so distinguished a gathering as 
this, to frame a substance of thought and put it out as authoritative 
upon the public is not the right way, and it is not right that pressure 
should be brought to bear to force such a conclusion. 

I submit that this council should go on ; we ought to meet and to 
form the fundamental structure for labor relations; and if at any 
point in these discussions we can get together, there has been 
great gain. If at any point we come to fundamental differences, 
which we believe are worth standing for, we should have the right 
each to submit his own statement of the case to the public, and go 
away as friends: but I submit that after we have once closed out this 
series of resolutions, and, as the chairman said last night, have got 
them back to wjjere we started from, we ought, as cool-headed citi- 
zens, to admit that we should not confuse our attitude one toward the 
other by again going into the vei*y troublesome proposition which is 
disturbing us here, because the standard has not been created; but 
we should start with a complete platform and let these points come 
in in their proper order after we have met together for an interval 
which w^ill give us a spirit of mind which will enable any group to 
work with another, and one individual to work with another, in the 
interest of this great United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Endicott. In regard to Mr. Hutchinson, whose name was 
brought in, I did not mention his name. I walked up the street 
from this place to-day with that gentleman and his statement was 
like this — and I think Mr. Russell was with me — about like this: 
" When I found I was not popular with some of my group I went 
away to attend to my own business." 

Mr. Hutchinson. I object 

Mr. Endicott. Did you not hear that, Mr. Russell ? 

Mr. Landon. Mr. Chairman, I arise to a point of order. We are 
not getting anywhere by these personal criminations. 

The Chairman. The point of order is well taken. I recognize 
Mr. Spargo. 

Air. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss the resolu- 
tion, but to address a question to the author of the resolution — ^^Mr. 
(iomi3ers, or the representative of the group presenting it — in order 
that we may get clearly before us what we have here and now to 
determine. 

I desire to ask the labor group through Mr. Gompers, whether 
they understand that this resolution on collective bargaining, now 
offered by them, is to be the only action on that subject which this 
conference can take, or is it the intent of the motion merely to ^et 
from the conference the declaration on the principle of collective 
bargaining, and the right to choose their own representative being 
accorded the workers, with a view in mind of formulating a pro- 
jrram. when that right has been acceded to by the conference — -a 
program which will provide the necessary machinery for giving it 
effect? May I say, sir, in order to make the purport of my ques- 
tion entirely clear, I am very definitely of the opinion that tnere 
are gentlemen in each of the groups who can very well afford to 
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say, "We will subscribe here and now to the principle of collective 
bargaining, if we understand that having, so to say, given that 
pleoge, we will proceed to work to develop a program which will 
include the right of organized collective bargaining and the methods 
covering it." If we understand that the mere adoption of a prin- 
<dple does not close the subject for good, we can then, I think, agree 
to accept the principle as preliminary to working upon a mutual 
pro-am. 

Mr. GoMPERs. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. Yes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LoREE. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Loree. 

Mr, LoREE. When the resolution, somewhat similar to this was 
introduced and considered by the committee of fifteen, they thought 
it did not offer sufficient protection without the addition oi what has 
tbeen spoken of on this floor as the " Endicott tail/' ^ 

XiCt me read that : 

It nrast not be understood — 
That is the resolution — 

a» limiting tlie riglit of any wage earner to refrain from joining any organiza- 
tion, or to deal directly witli liis employer if lie so cliooses. 

Now, I submit that the first thing to be done in any resolution of 
collectiFe bargaining, is to safeguard the individual workman. The 
gentlemen who sit in this conference will recall the history of their 
7 ore&thers ; that they put such a value on their personal liberty that 
they refused even to respond to a call to come into court untif their 
jHuaaes had been called three times at the door of the courthouse, and 
no man who sits here and has a regard for the freedom of his grand- 
children is going to have that foreclosed by any resolution passed 
by this House without a protest that does not properly safeguard 
him. 

Now, the second proposition was with regard to the wage earners 
to organize in trade and labor unions, to bargain collectively, and as 
to their representation, and the question was squarely put as to 
whether or not that was to be construed as limiting the organiza^ 
tion to trade-union organizations, and the question was not answered. 
Now, I want to read from the proceedings of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 9 to 23, inclusive. 
1919, pa^es 302 and 303, resolution No. 201. It starts out with this 
proposition : 

Whereas many steel corporations and other industrial institutions have 
instituted in their plants systems of collective bargaining, akin to the Rocke- 
ieWev plan — 

And ends up with two resolutions : 

Resolvedj That we disapprove and condemn ^11 such company unions and 
advise our membership to have nothing to do with them ; and be it further 

Resoived, That we demand the richt to bargain collectively, w^hich is the only 
kind of organization fitted for this purpose, the trade-union, and that we stand 
loyally together until this right is conceded. 

Now, it was said years ago that " in vain does the fowler spreatl 
his net in the sight of any bird," and we are not going to be led into 
4U^ adoption of any resolution of this kind that does not set out 
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plainly on its face all of the circumstances under which collective 
bargaining can be conducted. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The question is before the house, gentlemen. 

Mr. O'Leary. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. O'Leary. 

Mr. O'Leary. I would rather not try to talk to this subject at this 
time. Two weeks ago we protested against an effort to cover the 
subject of collective bargaining in 24 hours without the considera- 
tion of the other factors connected with such a plan. We have 
striveft, under a desire to start work on the other sections, to develop 
a platform of collective bargaining which would give to American 
industrj^ more than one method of collective bargaining, as con- 
templated by a resolution made prior to the time when the other 
subjects could be cleared. We have reached that stage of exhaustion 
in the consideration of this subject that we are none of us in any 
mood to vote intelligently upon this particular thing at this moment. 
We are in no condition to proceed with other work at this moment, 
because there is grave danger that some of us may fall to the depth 
that some of the speakers have fallen here to-day, utilizing their 
imagination to charge bad faith, utilizing their imagination to do 
other things which could only be called by name which we do not 
like to use in order to convey an impression that the gentlemen who 
have put their time for two or three weeks on this subject and are 
now prepared at a great sacrifice to put it on for as many weeks 
more, Mr. Chairman, as it may require, to reach an understanding or 
at least a basis where we begin to find we must differ — it is untair 
to attempt, after putting us in this position of exhaustion, to try 
again, after disposing of it and getting a new basis for starting, to 
force us to declare a position — ^what? Not a. position that will be 
construed fairh'^ and honestly. We hear constantly that because we 
ask a safeguard for collective bargaining, in which most of us be- 
lieve in some form or another, because we ask a safeguard, that it 
Sihall not be construed to mean only one kind of collective bargain- 
ing, we are accused of bad faith and accused of a desire not to enter 
into any form of collective bargaining. 

It was said in a paper somebody has quoted that we deny this right. 
Never have I heard in any of the discussions of the employer group 
a denial of the right of collective bargaining, but we do most enthus- 
iasticallv and honestly and sincerely protest that a declaration 
which, trom all of the evidence which has been submitted in the past 
two weeks, points to only one kind of collective bargaining for this 
United States, and I protest, as I have before, that this question 
should again be put to us after it has once been disposed oi, and I 
hope sincerely that we won't be misunderstood if some of us feel the 
honest conviction that our action will be misunderstood if we should 
support this resolution. I am sorry it has been brought in again. If we 
must — pardon me, I have been very patient, I have said I am tired — 
if we must take this vote, I sincerely trust it will be clearly under- 
stood that it does not mean, so far as those of us who vote against it, 
that we have made any denial of the right of wage earners to bargain 
collectively under such forms as experience and good practice have 
shown to be productive of the best relationships between capital and 
labor. 
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Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. O'Leary leaves the floor 
may I address him a question? 

The Chairman. You can address Mr. O'Leary. 

Mr. Spargo. My question is this, Mr. O'Leary : You say, and say 
quite rightly, I think, that no one in your group disputes the right of 
collective bargaining, the only question being as to the safeguard, 
and the provision for various modes of collective bargaining. Since 
this resolution does not deal with safeguards or modes, and is merely 
an affirmation of the right of collective bargaining, and since the 
labor delegation has definitely said that it does not regard Ihis as 
closing the question, but merely an agreement on the right prepara- 
tory to forming the program with the safeguards you desire, will you 
kindly inform a very humble member of this group why you are not 
willing to agree to the thing which is only what you have now said 
in substance ? If we can get the agreement on the principle, then we 
are all likewise a^eed to go to work on the program. 

Mr. O'Leary. Because it has been so clearly demonstrated at this 
convention — so clearly demonstrated that there is only one purpose 
meant and one method meant by this resolution or any resolution 
passed on collective bargaining at this time. 

Mr. Spargo. Don't you recognize, Mr. O'Leary — ^ 

Mr. WoLL. I rise to a point of order, Mr. Chairman. The gentle- 
man has had the floor several times. 

The Chairman. I will permit Mr. Spargo to ask another question, 
if he desires. 

Mr. Spargo. I wanted simply to direct the attention of Mr. O'Leary 
to the fact that he had not answered the question. The essence of 
the question is that the pledge is definitely before us, on behalf of 
the makers of the motion, that it is to be open, without prejudice, 
so far as -the definition of collective bargaining and machinery re- 
lating to it. What is meant is to the effect that we accept what is 
stated in the resolution before we begin to formulate a program. 

Mr. Feiss. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Feiss. 

Mr. Feiss. I should like to ask Mr. Gompers, for the clarification 
of my own mind, if I may, two questions, because I confess I am very 
much puzzled by the resolution and the action which brings it be- 
before us. In the first place, I would like to ask Mr. Gompers to 
reconcile what, in my mind, are diverse statements. We asked you 
yesterday, Mr. Gompers, in the group meeting, whether the resolu- 
tion which you then stood for — the so-called Kussell-Endicott reso- 
lution — in your mind prevented or permitted instead of effected the 
formation of so-called shop unions, and the question of the 12 
points of the steel workers' demands came up, and you said then, 
as you, I believe, later said publicly here, that you do not deny the 
right to organize in that fashion, or that you did not recall up to 
that time that right had ever before been challenged, or that there 
had ever been on the part of the American Federation of Labor a 
question of that right involved. 

That, in my mind, does not seem to reconcile with the resolution of 
the Atlantic City conference, as read by Mr. Loree. That is one 
question. The second question is. If this resolution is satisfactory 
to you to-day, why was not the substitute resolution which was 
brought in yesterday satisfactory, which was almost identical? 
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I should like very much, for the clarification of my own mind 
and those of several other members of our group, to have him an- 
swer this question. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I was laboring under the misapprehension that a 
man could, in a public assembly, withhold from participating in a 
discussion, but evidently parliamentary procedure and history do 
not prove that to be any precedent in this conference. 

This much I want to say, that, without imputing any improper 
motive, I do declare most unhesitatingly that it is not lair to any- 
body for a man to rise and quote a declaration of anybody, particu- 
larly when that declaration is supposed to be antagonistic to the 
position which some of the participants occupy. Secondly, the dec- 
laration of the American Federation of Labor resolution was the 
expression of its opinion and its position, and undertakes to do what 
it could and what it would, what I declared to this conference, that 
we are going to keep the right of persuading and arguing in man 
fashion that these shop organizations shall be a thing of the past 
and that the bona fide organizations of men and women of labor shall 
take their places, where men and women can express themselves 
freely and uncontrolled except by their own conscience and judg- 
ment. 

The verbiage of the resolution as offered by the group yesterday 
was offensive and objectionable. The resolution as presented by us 
is general in character. 

There is only one observation that I care to make in regard to the 
general discussion. I would not have made it if it had not really 
been provoked by the statement of Mr. Fish in opening the discus- 
sion. With his great legal, penetrating, and analytical mind he is 
unable to discover anything in that resolution and in that declara- 
tion objectionable. His objection is that somebody else, somewhere, 
may read something else into it. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as T am concerned, I have done arguing on 
this question now. The question is before this conference for its 
determination. Upon the conclusion of the voting upon this ques- 
tion, I may ask the indulgence of the chairman and the conference. 
At this time I have nothing further to say. 

Dr. EuoT. Mr. Chairman, I find the resolution on the subject of 
organization and collective bargaining perfectly plain and simple, 
clear to anybody's mind, and to contain nothing but whkt all the 
intelligent leaders of industry are now accepting and are now act- 
ing upon. One can say, of course, that something is meant by this 
resolution which is not expressed; but I submit to the conference 
that that is not a fair way to receive any proposition made before 
this conference by one of the three groups of which the conference 
is composed. I do find a single word in this resolution which in its 
connection I do not understand. In fact, I suppose it is a misprint — 
"relations and conditions of employment." What are "relations 
of employment " ? Is that a mistake for " rules " ? 1 venture to i\sk 
this question. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, are you ready to proceed to a vote? 
How does the public group vote? 

Mr. Baruch. The public group would like to retire, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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The Chairman. The conference will adjourn for 20 minutes. 

(Thereupon, at 4.15 o'clock p. m., the conference took a recess.) 

(The conference reconvened at 4.57 o'clock p. m.) 

The Chairman. The conference will be in order. Is the public 
group ready to vote ? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The vote is on the resolution introduced by Mr; 
(xompers. How do you vote? 

Mr. Baruch. Aye. 

The Chairman. The employers' group, Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wheeler. The employers' group, by the required majority, 
votes " no." 

The Chairman. The labor group, Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes. 

The Chairman. Under the rules which require that all votes shall 
be unanimous, in order to be the expression of a conclusion by the 
conference, although two of the groups out of three voted for the 
resolution, the resolution is lost. 

(The employers' group submits the following as a statement of its 
grounds for voting against the resolution introduced by Mr. Gompers 
on the 22d of October, which is as follows :) 

'• The right of wage earners to organize without discriniination, to bargain 
collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in ne- 
gotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, 
and relations and conditions of employment is recognized." 

The grounds of the objection of the employers' group, which led that group 
to vote in the negative on this resolution, are for the most part fully stated in 
the memorandum filed October 21 by the employers' group, stating the basis 
for its support of its own resolution of October 17 on collective bargaining and 
its opposition to the Chadbourne resolution of October 16. 

The resx)lution of OctobeV 22, quoted above, differs from the Chadbourne reso- 
lution which was defeated in this conference by votes both of the public group 
and the employers' group in two respects: 

First, the one above quoted substituted the words, " the right of wage earners 
to organize without discrimination " for the words, " the right of wage earners to 
organize in trade and labor unions " of the Chadbourne resolution. 

Second, it omits the second clause of the Chadbourne resolution, viz : 

"This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage earner to 
refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer if he 
so chooses." 

The employers' grouj) regards this as an essential principle and understood 
that such was the view of the public group as shown by its action on the Chad- 
bourne resolution. 

The substitution of the words, " the right of wage earners to organize without 
discrimination " for the words, " the xight of wa^e earners to organize in trade 
and labor unions," of the Chadbourne resolution, might seem to be in the 
direction of meeting one objection of the employers' group to the Chadbourne 
resolution. Yet, the clause is still so vague and indefinite and capable of such 
varied interpretations that it does not comply with what the employers' group 
regards as an essential requirement for any resolution of this important char- 
acter, viz, that it should be so drawn as to be as far as possible incapable of any 
misinterpretation on the part of those to whom it may be presented by advocates 
of particular types of organizations, who will give their construction of it as if 
it were the one intended by the conference. The word "organize" in trade- 
union circles means to organize in trade unions ami trade unions only, and would 
be so understood by many who should not be deceived as to the views of the 
conference. 

The phrase ** without discrimination " may be construed in two ways : It 
may mean first: Without discrimination as to the type of organization (and 
such may have been the interpretation given to the phrase by the public group), 
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or it may mean, second, as so frequently used in trade-union discussions, that 
*• there shall be no discrimination against wage earners who join a trade-union 
organization.'* 

Therefore, an interpretation of the first portion of the resolution and one 
which the employers* group feels certain would be urged (particularly in view 
of the course of the debate in the conference) is that it amounts to a statement 
that the right of wage earners to " organize " in trade-unions, as distinguished 
from any other form of association, excludes the thought of recognizing their 
right to join forms of associations other than trade-unions, and that there shall 
he no discrimination against them if they take that action.' 

While the employers' group recognizes the right of workmen to join trade- 
unions and believes in the open shop in which there is no discrimination against 
an employee who belongs to a trade-union, it protests against the adoption of a 
resolution, skillfully worded so that it may be understood as not recognizing 
the right of the eAployee to join any lawful association other than the trade- 
iinions. 

The resolution above quoted recognizes the right " to bargain collectively," 
the same general expression which appears in the Chadbourne resolution. 

As pointed out in the prior statement of the employers' group as to its 
:grounds for voting negatively on that resolution, this phrase as used by the 
labor unions and the men in those unions has a limited meaning. " To bargain 
<!oHectively " in Hre labor-union sense is to bargain only with and through the 
labor unions and by no other means. As pointed out in our former statement, 
jthe employers' group recognizes the right of the employees, by agreement with 
the employer, to collective bargaining in this sense, just as it recognizes the 
right of freedom of contract between the employer and the employees in all 
lawful matters. It also recognizes the right of associations of employers, by 
mutual agreement, to deal with labor unions as well as with other associations 
of employees as to the terms and conditions of employment. 

The employers' group believes that this phrase in the resolution above quoted 
would be understood by many to mean, and would among labor-union men be 
interpreted as meaning, only collective bargaining in which the union was 
<?oncerned directly or as a representative of the employees, and as not referring 
to collective bargaining between the employer in a given establishment and his 
employees, organized In a group and dealing with the employers through chosen 
representatives of the employees. 

The employers' group is satisfied that the resolution above quoted is objection- 
able for all the reasons set out in its former statement as grounds for objection 
to the Chadbourne resolution, viz : 

1. That no resolution on the subject of cellectlve bargaining could properly 
he taken up at the present stage of the confej'ence proceedings. 

2. That the above-quoted resolution is ambiguous and capable of inconsistent 
Interpretations, while It should be cleai* and unambiguous. 

3. That the development and maintenance of good relations between employers 
4\nd employees in each individual establishment as a unit should be definitely 
approved and encouragetl and that some form of shop councils or equivalent 
association of the employees, which. shall deal with the employer by representa- 
tives chosen from their own number, is a most promising plan for improving 
employment conditions and should be supported as such. No resolution of the 
conference should be so drawn as even by implication to exclude the recognition 
i\u(\ approval of this form of " collective bargaining." 

4. For the shop council or equivalent form of collective bargaining it is abso- 
lutely essential that the employer should not be required to recognize representa- 
tives of his employees who are not fairly elected from among their own num- 
ber, although he should have full liberty to meet such outside representatives 
if he thinks such course likely to conduce to good relations. 

5. The resolution we are discussing also seems clearly to recognize the right 
of public employees, such as policemen and firemen, to join labor unions which 
may order them to strike or may otherwise control their action as against 
the Government. 

All these propositions are fully presented and discussed in the earlier state- 
ment of the employers' group In regard to the Chadbourne resolution. 

The employers' group, in exact compliance with the terms of the letter of 
the President of the United States, read to the conference on the morning of 
October 22, Is prepared to take up the suhject matter for the consideration of 
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which llie confereuce was assembled, to work out a program for studying all 
the conditions which should be studied before definite action is taken, and at 
^ the conclusion of the study to give renewed consideration to the subject of col- 
lective bargaining, which will then be developed In its true relations to mnny 
other questions which must be understood and considered before It is possible 
to deal fairly and intelligently with this Important matter. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Charman, this morning I said I hoped to get 
an opportunity to address the conference on a matter of personal 
privilege — a matter that is, to me, of more than ordinary concern. 

In looking over one of the newspapers of this city — the Post — in 
an article purporting to have been written by a Mr. Brown, I find 
this paragraph : 

When the original Russell -Endicott resolution came up f/tr discussion in the 
conference, Sanmel Gompers, president of tlie American Fe<leration of Labor, 
declared that the withdrawal of the support of the public group was due to an 
interpretation of the words ** trade and labor unions " by one of the group 
who is allied with organized labor, and that the plirase excludes all but 
American Federation of Labor organizations. It was said that the reference 
was to J. J. Forrester, alternate for Bert M. Jewell, aciinp; president of the 
railway employees' department of the Federaticm. 

I think that every delegate in all of the groups here fully under- 
stood Mr. Gompers^s statement and I do not believe there is a man 
or woman who was present yesterday, if they did not ha^^e some 
ulterior motive and wanted to be fair, that could have placed such a 
construction on the language of President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

President Gompers said nothing of the kind, nor did he intimate 
that the changed attitude of the public group was due to a statement 
by any member of that group ; and I am sure that every member of 
the public group will agree with me when I state that the attitude 
of J. J. Forrester, or his interpretation of any of the words had 
nothing whatever to do with the changed attitude of the public 
group — if it did change. 

1 submit that my views, as far as I expressed them, were directly 
in accord with the views expressed by the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and how any man who listened to the talk of 
President Gompers could have so twisted his language and his mean- 
ing as to have even assumed that he referred to a member of the 
public group is more than I can understand. liut, having followed 
for some time the writings of Mr. Brown, I am not at all surprised, 
because I say to you that there has not a thing gone out or here, 
published by or purporting to come from the pen of Mr. Brown that 
has not been colored with untruth, or only hali truth, which is worse. 
[Applause.] 

I have here President Gompers's words — T am not going to take 
the time of this conference to read them — but I do want to brand as 
a deliberate attempt to place before the public a misstatement, that 
could have no purpose except to show to the labor men of this country 
that there is dissension and difference within the ranks of organized 
labor, and to do organized labor an injury ; and I want to say to you, 
gentlemen of this conference, there has been much said about bol- 
shevism, there has been much said about the unrest and about the 
acute situation that exists, and it is just such untruths or perverted 
facts as Brown has been writing that are inciting the labor men of 
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this country to bolshevism, if there is any bolshevism among any 
of them. [Applause.J 

And the responsibility for a large part of this unrest should be 
laid to articles written by such men as Brown. [Applause.] 

I am going to ask Brown if he will be fair enough — and I want 
to challenge him, if he is not, that he convicts himself of purposely 
distorting the facts — if he will be fair enough to publish in to-morrow 
morning's Post that he was mistaken and that Samuel Gompers said 
nothing of the kind? If he does not, then he convicts himself of 
wilfully distorting the facts. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. I find two articles in the morning Post, one writ- 
ten by Mr. Brown, with his name above it, and the other headed, 
" Steel intervention rejected, also collective bargaining," which evi- 
dently is not written by Mr. Brown. At any rate, it does not bear 
his name, and the words to which you object come under the article 
apparently not written by Mr. Brown. On page 11 of the Post you 
will find a continuation of the article " Intervention rejected," car- 
ried from the first page, which contains the words to which you 
obiect, Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Forrester. I apologize to Mr. Brown for that particular 
thing, but I have no apologies to make for the other things that he 
has written. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. I feel it inaumbent upon me at this juncture to ask 
that I may be heard in connection with the present situation. As I 
stated, or tried to state, upon our convening early this afternoon, the 
group of which I am a part felt impressed very deeply with the urgent ^ 
request of the President, and under its influence prepared for sub- 
mission to this conference a resolution, which by the vote of the 
employers' group has been rejected. The situation thus created can 
bring satisfaction to no man. It is regrettable far beyond what 
words can express. .It is regrettable from every viewpoint. It is 
not only regrettable from the standpoint of labor^ it is not only 
regrettable from the standpoint of the public, but it is regrettable 
from the standpoint of employers, and how regrettable it is and will 
be will be developed more sharply and keenly as time goes on. 

I want as part of my remarks at this time to read the declaration. 
I do so for the continuity of my statement. The labor group pro- 
posed the following: 

The right of wage earners to organize without discrimination, to bargain 
collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in nego- 
tiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, 
and relations and conditions of employment is recognized. 

• 

That declaration carries with it the thought that there are questions 
of a divergent character which often arise between employers and 
workers, and which in an orderly, rational, and natural way an effort 
is to be made by the employers in conference with the representatives 
of the workers to adjust. It is a recognition that, though the inter- 
ests of employers and employees and workers are not necessarily 
harmonious, that there are some conditions, relations, and interests in 
common. 
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Earlier in these proceedings I took the oppoil-tunity of stating that 
the employers, by the attitude that they have assumed in this confer- 
ence, are placing themselves exactly in the same position as the 
I. W. W. in the United States. The employers are against the best 
interests of the employing group — not the employers of America^ 
but the employers' group represented in this conference. The posi- 
tion in which the employing group has placed the employers of 
America is not an enviable one. [Applause.] 

The preamble of the I. W. W. organization has for its opening sen- 
tence this : " The working class and employing class have nothing in 
conunon." Having nothing in common, they do not seek agreement, 
they do not seek a conciliation, they do not seek collective bargaining. 
They seek the opportunity of taking advantage in every opportunity 
which may present itself, in order for the moment to bring about not 
only advantage, but at any moment ^o break the existing arrangement 
or- understanding to fight for another, and to declare as a fundamental 
principle of its tenets the confiscation of the property of those vrho 
have property. American organization of workers have undertaken 
their movement,. so that there shall come into the movement the condi- 
tions of the toiling masses of workers. 

I admit that our movement is not perfect. I concede that errors 
may be made, and it is quite true and quite natural. We are human. 
A combination and organization of human beings, and the individual 
human being not being perfect, the aggregation or organization of 
human beings can not claim perfection for itself. But I submit that 
there is not a single voluntary organization in this or any other 
country which has contributed so much to a constructive policy 
within rational lines as has the American trade-union movement. . 
This the employing group has rejected. The declaration which we 
have proposed is rejected and repudiated by the employing group. 
They want shop organizations, the employers' union. If they can 
get away with it, why, that is their job, if they can; but they are 
building upon quicksand. They are resting their hope upon a flimsy 
ground and one which will not take long to turn upon them in their 
benevolent and solicitous attitude toward the workers in their em- 
ploy. An organization means something. It means that any group 
of workers counseling with each other shall have the free opportunity 
to express themselves, and that in the course of time and experience 
they will become as every labor organization in America and through- 
out the world has become, more considerate and under the impulse 
of obligation and dutjr and responsibility. 

There are two situations which I shall try briefly to outline. When 
working people are unorganized in trade-unions they have as a rule 
the most extraordinary conception of their own impotency and an 
exaggerated notion of the omnipotence of the employers. I have 
met in my life numbers of unorganized workers, and in talking with 
them the invariable statement made by them was, " Well, what can 
we do with the employers? They are so powerful they can do Just 
as they please, and we are so powerless we can do nothing." That 
is the frame of mind which permeated the workers who are unorgan- 
ized in trade and labor unions. Let anything arise among these un- 
organized workers, say, for instance, some unprovoked discharge, 
unwarranted discharge, the foreman or superintendent victimizing a 
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worker because he does not like " the cut of his jib," because he does 
not look good to him, because he has declined to do some favor for 
the employer or for the foreman, or some imposition of lower wages 
or longer nours, or some shop condition which may have arisen, and 
the spark which touches them makes them act. They leave the em- 
ploy of the company and for the first time they feel a new-found 
strength and freedom, that their whole mental attitude is changed 
from a feeling of impotence on their own part and of omnipotence on 
the part of the employers is reversed, and they imagine that the em- 
ployers have neither power nor rights, and that they have all power 
and all rights. If the contention between these two factors is carried 
on for some considerable period and both have learned the lesson 
that neither concept was right, the employers as a rule have a greater 
respect for the workers, and the employees and the workers have a 
greater understanding of the rights and the powers of the employers. 
If the workers retain and maintain their organization, time makes 
them realize their responsibility ; and the employers experience that 
changed mental attitude that they are masters of all they survey, and 
sit down and discuss in conference means and methods by which these 
adjustments and agreements and collective bargainings are brought 
about. 

The shop organization, the employers' union of workers, never 
brings anyone anywhere. It may be held by employers that their 
w^orkmen are contented. Perhaps so far as they are concerned they 
know the workers are contented, but the contentment is just something 
like the people of Poland were content. They were content at the 
point of the bayonet there, and in the industrial plants they are con- 
tent at the point of starvation. I do not mean the starvation that 
brings about the want for bread. Hunger is a relative term after al). 
We may satisfy our hunger for bread; we may satisfy our hunger 
for food, for clothing, but there comes a hunger for better food, a 
hunger for better clothing, a hunger for better homes, a hunger for 
better opportunities for themselves and their wives and their chil- 
dren and those who shall follow them. 

There is no man so thoroughly starved as the one who has his 
aspiration destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, my associates and I in this 
labor group in this conference are not here by sufferance; we are 
here, as are the employers, at the direct request of the President for 
our representation, and the group representing the public Avas ap- 
pointed by the President directly. I would like at this juncture, 
without reading the invitation extended by the President — the letter 
written by the President to me, in which the representation of labor 
was requested — to refer to it for the purpose of saying that he asked 
that 15 representatives of the American Federation of Labor be 
selected for the purpose of participating in this conference begin- 
ning October 6. Is it imaginable that we, as the representatives of 
the organized workers of America — at least, the organized workers : 
you may dispute whatever claims we may make, but representintr, 
with the representatives of the railroad brotherhoods, four and a half 
million wage workers in the United States — that we can enter into 
this conference and remain members of it, with a refusal on the 
part of the employers' group to admit the right of the wage Avorkers 
to organize for collective bargaining? Is it possible that such a 
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construction can be placed upon the President's call? I doubt it. 
Is there anything that any man can say against the declaration that 
we have submitted, and which the employers' group by their vote 
defeated ? Is there in that anything that any man can say is unfair 
or improper ? We hear this talk of the individual workers. Do we 
not say in that declaration " the right to organize without discrimi- 
nation " ? 

Probably I do not understand sufficiently well the English lan- 
guage to satisfy my mind how men can. in this time, in this day, 
and in such a conference as this go on record as voting against this 
declaration. If this were a new proposition, if the proposition in 
itself, mild in its form as it is, were a novel one it might be under- 
stood why the opposition to the declaration; but during the war 
with the governmental departments the agreement existed recog- 
nizing the principle and carrying it out in practice with employers, 
thousands and thousands of them in the United States, where a 
system of collective bargaining obtained, without question, when our 
representative labor men, both local and national, meet with the em- 
ployers, unheralded and unknown except to them and to the em- 
ployees, and bring about results to the mutual advantage of both. 
I understand that there are some who will say, " But look, here is a 
strike and here is a lockout, and does not that disprove your claim 
for collective bargaining? " And I say, " No; it does notj no more 
than when we read in the newspapers that a burglar has entered 
the home of a peaceful, sleeping citizen it proves that we are a 
Nation of burglars; no more than when we find that some good 
woman has been violated and mistreated does it prove that we are a 
Nation of miscreants." 

The strike or the lockout is an incident, and compared to the 
great mass of workers and employers an inconsiderable and insig- 
nificant incident. 

The word spoken here by the vote of the employers' group settles 
nothing ; it settles nothing. You have defeated labor in its declara- 
tion here, but we will meet you again, and we will meet you in con- 
ference, and you will be just as glad as we shall be to meet you in that 
conference for collective bargaining. 

I feel it necessary, Mr. Chairman, at this point to say a word in 
regard to the resolution defeated by this conference, with respect to 
the proposal which we submitted relative to the adjustment of the 
steel strike. I shall not occupy more than a minute or two upon it, 
but I will say this: That is the decision of this conference, notwith- 
standing that we had placed the iron and steel workers' strike at 
the tender mercies of two from the group representing the employers, 
two from the group representing the public, and two from the group 
representing labor. 

Judging from the general votes that have been cast in this con- 
ference, it is not difficult to understand that the two from the public 
and the two from the employers would outvote two from the repre- 
senatives of labor ; but you have rejected it. I say to you the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor at its session last 
night, taking up the question of the iron and steel workers' strike, 
has had reported to it that the condition of the strike, so far as the 
men on strike are concerned, is more to the interest of the workers' 
contention now than at any time from the beginning of the strike. 
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The executive council has decided to more fully, if possible, bring 
the moral and the financial support of the workers of America to 
aid the iron and steel workers in their just contention for a con- 
ference, with a view of collective bargaining. 

Gentlemen, before this conference there are proposed a number 
of subjects, and among them are those of transcendent importance 
as affecting the rights and interests of the workers in their right to 
organize. I shall not argue that. I simply make this statement in 
regard to some of them. If we remain in this conference, those which 
are hostile to the rights and interests of the workers can not, under 
the rules of our conference be adopted, if either of us or either of 
our groups shall interpose objection. Among them is a resolution 
regarding compulsory arbitration. We favor arbitration, but volun- 
tary arbitration and voluntary award and the voluntary agreement 
to accept the award. We have the proposition of the denial of the 
right of workers in the employ of Government — Federal, State, or 
municipal — ^to organize, for their common protection. We say this, 
that such a resolution denying the right could not pass this con- 
ference without our objection. And let me call attention to this state 
of facts: Under an order of the late President, Mr. Roosevelt, the 
employees of the Government were denied the right of petition. 
Under the administration of former President* Taft he issued an 
order forbidding the employees of the Government the right to peti- 
tion for grievances of any character or to give information to Mem- 
bers of Congress, Senate or House, or to any other body except 
through their inmiediately superior officers. These workers have 
declared that they will not strike, and have surrendered their right 
to strike. In other words, they have voluntarily declared that they 
will not use their economic pow6r to enforce any right or the rectifi- 
cation of any grievance, but that they will depend upon the good 
will of the citizenship and try to get the good will and cooperation 
of the men of labor who are organized to try and bring them 
relief. 

But I want to call your attention to another fact, that, under the 
Presidency of the late Mr. Cleveland, an order was issued by him — an 
order which will come to the mind of everyone, if simply reminded 
of it, that of this pernicious political activity — in denying the men in 
the service of the United States — in the civil service of the United 
States — from taking anything like an active part in the political 
affairs of the country. In other words, gentlemen, denied the right, 
the exercise of the right of political activity accorded to every citizen 
of the United States on the mere fact that the one or more has or have 
accepted employment in the service of the United States — ^not in the 
military, not in the naval, but in the civil service ; denied the right 
of political activity; denied the right of organization, to exercise 
economic power and strength — surrendered. The denial of the right 
to petition or to obtain redress from grievances. I have heard the 
story of the poor man who went on one side and of the one who 
went on the other. I have heard of the sympathetic expression for 
the poor soul, "But only they are heard who give voice to their 
grievances." 

The people of the colonies of America might have petitioned and 
pleaded for centuries, as they pleaded for decades, without freedom 
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and opportunity and independence having come to them. It is the 
virility of a people that compels their hearing, and afterwards yields 
something, and it is the virility and the intelligence and the experi- 
ence of the workers in bona fide organizations that brings a hearing 
and an opportunity for their day in court, the court of greatest im- 
portance to them, the oiEces of the employers. But you have decided 
otherwise. The questions come up for production and production, 
still more production, and no one who has any conception of the needs 
of the times can interpose the slightest objection — on the contrai-y, 
help to aid in this term of production, and still more production, to 
feed the world and to provide the necessities of the world. But I sub- 
mit that there is still at least one feature that requires some consid- 
eration — that is, the human, the human, the human. It is the labor 
group which presents the human side to this conference. It is the 
labor group which submits the proposition to bring about not only 
greater production but the instrumentality by which there shall be 
further and better agreement between employers and workers. And 
that has been rejected, rejected without rhyme or reason, rejected 
upon grounds that our friends who are sitting in the employing 
group there will find difficult to explain to their fellows and to the 
world. You have defeated us in our proposition, but you have not 
broken one line of this movement of ours, nor have you crushed the 
spirit of that movement, nor its men, and you are not likely to do it. 
You can not do it. It is greater than the stars that the men and 
women of labor have emerged from immeasurable darkness and shall 
keep places of equality at least with the whole world, whether they 
be employers or others. 

The longer you delay it, the more difficult will be your job. We 
have appeared here — men coming from great distances, as far as Cali- 
fornia, to attend our conference — with days of preparation, so that 
we might meet here and meet fairly. We have met with you since 
and including Monday, October 6, and we have been taken away from 
our ordinary work. We have been taken away from the performance 
of duties, the building up of our movement, in the sense of what seems 
to be a concerted effort on the part of numbers of men to undermine 
and destroy the labor movement of America. The:*e are propositions 
now to reinstitute in this United States involuntaiy servitude, slav- 
ery, and there has been an effort made for years and years which 
finds itself in some sort of concrete form now. But I say to you, 
gentlemen, in all earnestness and candor, that it may be that you 
may make lawbreakers of the men of labor, who can not j)resent 
their expression and their determination that the Constitution of 
the United States means something; that the constitutional amend- 
ment that involuntary servitude, slavery, shall not be imposed upon 
any citizen except as a punishment for crime for which he has been 
duly convicted; that that constitutional provision and protection is 
ours as well as it was the black man's, from whose wrists the eyves 
of slavery were struck. 

Gentlemen, I have sung my swan song in this conference. You 
have by your action, the action of the employers' group, legislated us 
out of tnis conference. We have nothing further to submit; and, 
with a feeling of regret we have not been enabled with a clear con- 
science to remain here longer, we have responsibilities to the mil- 
lions of workers and those dependent upon them, we must fulfill 
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these obligations. Our regret is that the rejection of anything like 
a fair proposition on our part has occurred. It has been done, and 
the die is cast; and we were endeavoring by all within our power 
to comply with the request made by that great man, now stricken on 
a bed of illness, the President of the United States, for whom we 
have an admiration and a love inexpressible. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the courtesy which you have 
extended to us we are profoundly grateful, but we can not longer 
remain with you. 

Mr. Chadbotxrne. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the public group, 
and at the request of the chairman, Mr. Baruch, I rise to announce 
that as this conference was called in groups, and will probably end 
with the going out of the labor group, the public groirp desires to 
announce to the chair that it will continue in session to make a report 
to the President of the United States. 

Mr. Spargo. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, before effect is 
^iven to the announcement presented to the conference, I think that 
the gentlemen of the labor group will be willing to listen to a very 
simple and sincere effort to face clearly the situation that lies before 
us. I wish to say, speaking for myself, and myself only for the 
moment, that I do profoundly sympathize with the position taken 
by the labor group. I do not see how^ any group of men could have 
come to this conference prepared to take the position which the em- 
ployers' group have thus far taken and expect another group, like 
the labor group, to remain in session with them. However, sir, I 
am one of the people who believe that you have never lost a game 
imtil you have exhausted all its possibilities. We have exhausted 
one method of dealing with the problems presented to us. We have 
not exhausted all the methods which are open to us ; and I am going 
to ask that the announcement just made, definite as it is, justified as 
it is, be considered as subject to revocation if this conference can be 
brought into what I believe to be the fundamentally necessary atti- 
tude of mind to make any conference possible. I had hoped, sir, 
after the employers stated emphatically that they believed in the 
princij^le of collective bargaining, and when those representatives of 
labor said, " We only want that principle apparent, and we are will- 
ing to work in order to develop a program upon that agreement," 
that the representatives of the employers would have seen their way 
clear to have voted in that manner upon the floor. I am going to 
offer this motion. 

I am going to offer this motion before adjournment in the hope 
that the motion may afford an opportunity for reconsideration by 
the employers and by the representatives of labor. I believe that 
the motion states precisely the things that this conference ought to 
do, was called to do, and that men who could not in good faith 
undertake to set about doing those things are in a wrong place in 
this conference and in error as to its intentions : 

That the conference proceed to develop and formulate a general program 
which will clearly define and establish the rights of organization and collective 
bargaining and furnish the basis for a constructive poUcy to direct the rela- 
tions of employers and employed during the days immediately ahead. 

I suggest that there is nothing in that resolution which is con- 
trary to the declaration of those who have spoken for the employers' 
group, and if we can agree to proceed to formulate a program which 
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shall define and establish those rights, I venture to believe that the 
gentlemen of organized labor will see their way clear to join in that 
undertaking. 

Dr. Eliot. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the 
members of the labor group, who still remain to the very imperfect 
development of the state of the opinion of this conference conbeming 
the measure which the labor group put before us to-day. AVhat are 
the real facts? Over 50 members of this conference were in favor 
of adopting the measure proposed by the labor group. We do not 
know what the majority was in the employers' group. It was un- 
doubtedly, however, a majority of 17; it mav have been more, but 
suppose it was just a majority — only 9 members of the entire con- 
ference have determined this lamentable action this afternoon. 

We are laboring, Mr. Chairman, under impossible rules. The}^ 
prevent the conveyance of the opinion of this conference to the 
public completely. It will be announced to-morrow that two groups 
<)ut of the three voted in favor, but no numbers given. The ma- 
jority of the employers' group voted against the proposition. How 
imperfect is that information, for the benefit of the public. I must 
confess my astonishment at the group of labor not perceiving that a 
very small minority of the members of this conference may have 
determined the action this afternoon. What I wish to ask is that, 
before withdrawal, the group of labor take again into consideration 
the fact that the real opinion of the members of this conference was, 
by a great majority, on their side. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to discuss the proposi- 
tion at all. The chairman of the labor group, Mr. Gompers, has 
stated very distinctly and very clearly the position of the labor 
group. I arise in my personal capacity to explain why I leave this 
<X)nference and to say that I do it with profound regret. I never 
backed away from anything in my life, but I have been ejected be- 
fore now in trying to represent labor, and I feel that I have been 
ejected at this time. But before I go I want to thank the gentlemen 
on the right who so ably stood up for the welfare of the public, 
without any special reference to labor, because he who defends the 
public defends labor. 

I want to call attention to some things in this connection which 
seem to me should be apparent to any practical mind. Any man 
who has been in the labor movement as long as some of my col- 
leagues here and I have been can sense this situation and under- 
stand it perfectly; and it was a foregone conclusion that we were 
comings to this end. It could not be otherwise. I make the asser- 
tion — 1 may be error, and, if so, I will be glad to be corrected, and 
in what I say I have no ill will toward the employers' group, no 
ill will toward any man, and I do not want to be personal in my 
remarks, and I do not want to criticise anybody in the make-up of 
this conference; but I want to make the assertion that if you will 
take the two railroad representatives out of the employers' group, 
there are not five men there who know anything: about organized 
labor by direct contact. They do not employ it. That is what i» the 
matter here. I never raised any children, and yet I am the best 
judge in the world of what my neighbors should do about bringing 
up their children, because I know nothing about it. 
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How can that possibly be ? Moreover I make thisprediction, and 
1 leave it to the intelligence of those who are here : There are things 
surrounding this conference over which no man has control and 
which no one man nor no one set of men can control. There are 
certain things going on in the halls of Congress that would be 
directly affected by any agreement we might come to here. That 
"freat friend of labor, who is lying on his sick bed in the White 
House to-day, could get considerable capital and considerable assist- 
ance from any agreement that we might reach here, because h& 
l^romoted it. There are people in this world who, in their desire tO' 
accomplish their purpose politically care naught what becomes o£ 
labor or the public; they care naught for the consequences of the 
future. The presidential election is less than a year off. Moreover, 
those gentlemen have not attempted to deceive us ; I give them credit 
for that. I do not attempt to say that they are not consistent in 
their desires* and their positions. They believe they have the only 
remedy for this situation ; they believe they are the saviours of 
labor, that they know more what labor ought to do than labor itself. 
I lay no blame at their door ; their environment, their interests, their 
training have all been in that direction, and they feel that they casm 
not lay^aside the environment, the influences of a lifetime, to yield 
to the other method of settlement. Talk about a meeting of the 
minds — we are as far apart as the poles, and necessarily so. 

Then, how can you expect anything different? 

I want to close by saying that I came here as a representative of 
railway labor. I regret beyond the power of words to express that 
I must in the near future, if things go as the stage is set, fight men. 
that I fought years and years ago, but whom for some years at least 
we have been on friendly relations with — the railroad men and the 
railroad managers, who have got together, and been getting along^ 
in peace and harmony, and who have begun to fully realize what 
can be accomplished by cooperation, but now it seems that all that 
Ave have accomplished is to be sacrificed, and that we are to be drawn 
into the vortex of this industrial warfare. 

Railway labor can not stay out of the controversy. The railroad 
men are the key to the whole situation. 

You can not have a controversy of any description, of any magni- 
tude, that the railroads are not drawn into it. We want to live up ta 
our contracts; we are threatening to expell from membership those 
who do not live up to our contract ; but what assistance do we get 
from the conference which has taken place here? What can we say 
to our men, when the men are leaving the service of the employers 
all about us — ^" Stay at your work and help tear down the other 
workers? " That is what it means, and I say it is not fair to the 
men who want to do the right thing ; it is not fair to labor ; it is not 
fair to the Government of the United States. If the Secretary of 
War is correctly reported, he has sent out word that they can have 
all the troops they want, and the governor of Ohio is reported to 
have notified all the mayors of the cities of Ohio that they can have 
all the troops they want. 

One of the employers' group is reported to have said, " If we can 
get '' — I can not say the exact words — '^ if we just defeat the A. V, 
of L , we can take care of the bolshevik or anything else." That is? 
what we have to contend with. How can there be any peace? How 
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can any good result come from any conference while these things 
are going on about us? The regrettable thing is that we must go 
\through the maelstrom. We must experience all of the horrors 
of industrial war, and innocent people must suffer, people who have 
no connection whatever with it. We can not possibly escape it. 
If we stay here, everything that we have asked for for 25 years, 
everything that has been conceded to us for 25 years, will be put 
upon the rack of public opinion, and efforts will be made to take 
it away from us, and when we leave here we will have to constantly 
fight. Instead of going to the dawn of a new day, we are going to 
the Dark Ages, trying to hold a little of that which has been given 
to us. Mr. Chairman, I will not take more of your time. I regret 
exceedingly that honor and consistency will not permit me to remain, 
both as a representative of labor organizations and the public. 
When I can not serve anybody it is time I retire. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lee. I shall not take but just a moment of the time of 
this convention, but I think it is necessary for me to say in 
leaving the convention, as I shall, because I am in honor bound as a 
member of the labor group to act in accordance with the expressed 
desire of that group, and I am in honor bound to resent, us far as 
the language at my command will permit me to resent, the defeat 
of the resolution. That means to take from us four of the railroad 
brotherhoods who have enjoyed all these years the unquestioned 
right of collective bargaining with every railroad on the continent, 
in the United States and Canada. As I stated before, we of the four 
have never yet found it necessary to ask for the closed-shop agree- 
ment. We have tried to make our organization so good that the 
men of our class will of their own accord affiliate with our organ- 
ization. 

How well we have succeeded the public knows, and in respect to 
the operating officers of the railroads of this entire continent I 
would be unjust to them and to the cause I represent if I did not say 
that for 25 years and over, as an officer of the brotherhood, and the 
experience gained during that time, I know that the average, and 
the large majority, in fact, of those operating officers would not 
for a moment vote to take from us that right and go back to condi- 
tions of many years ago. Some other officers would, but the large 
majority would not, and I am sorry that in leaving this conference, 
after two and one-half weeks, that I am compelled to do so with 
an entirelv different understanding, different feeling toward the em- 
ployers of labor in other classes of work, other than railroad service, 
than the understanding and belief I had had, and I often criticized 
associated laboring men for saying the things they did about the 
employers of labor of other classes. 

I could not conceive, after dealing with the railroad organization 
and the employers in the railroads all of these years — I could not 
conceive that the employers of labor in other walks of life would be 
so unfair as to refuse or fail to deal with their men collectively, 
along the same lines that we have followed all these years. We in 
this discussion have waived back the closed-shop proposition. So 
far as the railroad brotherhoods are concerned it was injected into 
the conference, but I think the resolutions speak for themselves that 
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we supported, and they were waived. Has the employers' group 
waived for a single moment the closed nonunion shop? By requir- 
ing employees to sign applications such as were introduced into this 
record goes forth the knowledge that you are standing absolutely 
in those plants for the closed nonunion shop, and if that is so, then 
it is back to us for the closed union shop if we have to meet you 
on those terms and under those conditions. It drives to the closed 
union shop men who otherwise would not do it, and gentlemen, in 
behalf of the President of the United States, who called this meeting, 
the respect of the piore than 190,000 men I speak for here to-day, I 
regret the conclusion of this conference in this way. 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Scharrenberg. 

Mr. Scharrenberg. Mr. Chairman, before retiring, 1 wish to say 
just a word. I am the unfortunate individual who came all the way 
from California. I thought that the employers and employees of 
America had something in common that there was a new spirit, a 
new viewpoint, and I am still of that opinion, and I want to say with- 
out attempting to cast any reflection upon any member of any of 
the employers group that they are not representative of the western 
employers as I know them. It has been my great privilege to serve 
the labor unions of California for 17 years continuously, and I refer, 
as to my record, to any large employer in California, and I can repeat 
that I have never met men of the type that seem to be gathered in 
this group. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the end has come, and in concluding I 
want to express my deep appreciation of the fact that my colleagues 
from the West, Mr. McNab, a lawyer, Mr. Titus, an employer, and 
that noble woman, Miss Barnum, have been true and loyal to human 
freedom and to progress. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the last people 
that are represented here in the labor group are the railroad people, 
because what has been said here about the relations over a great 
many years is true. I have found it difficult, as time has gone on, 
to keep from sliding across and participating in their affairs, as I 
find that they have been sliding across to us. 

Now, we have made progress in this conference. There has been 
progress made in the employers' group. My associate and I, who 
represent railroad management, were classified with the employing 
group, but it was well known that all of our lives we have dealt with 
organized labor. Now, we have conceived our duty in the employers' 
group to be one of a democratic gathering. We have all had our 
opinions there, and I have seen material progress made in this em- 
ployers' group to the common viewpoint which I do not believe others 
fully appreciate. Now, that progress has been made. It was a 
deplorable thing that we could not have gone ahead. These gen- 
tlemen here never got where they are now in two and one-half weeks, 
and we did not get where we are in such time, but we have progressed 
to a proper evolution through all kinds of misunderstanding. We 
have been in each others' hair in these 30 years time and again, but 
we usually got together in the end, as I had hoped this conference 
could get together in the end, upon some common understanding. 
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Xow, where are we? We have not got anything so far but a dis- 
agreement upon what is collective bargaining. Everybody has said 
Jiere that they believed in collective bargaining, and surely time 
would have ironed that out. I hope even now that it is possible 
for thei^e gentlemen in the labor group to continue with us. We have 
only had two weeks and a half. The history of labor is for all time^ 
and we certainly can make some progress, and we certainly can get 
a meeting of minds, if we are given time for it, and while our boys 
are still here I want to add my appeal for a further consideration 
of these questions. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chainnan, permit me to say a word. 

The Chairman. Mr. Brookings. 

Mr. Brookings. Mr. Chairman, I won't take your time but a mo- 
ment. I represent the group that came here with some vision and 
some hope, neither representing the employer nor the employee, but 
very much interested in both, and having some theories in harmony 
with the President's views in being able to bring them closer to- 
gether. We had scarcely gotten under way before we faced this 
snag. As a matter of fact, with all the oratory that we have had this 
afternoon, the simple difference that separates labor from the em- 
l^loyers has not been mentioned. The employers say, " Representa- 
tives of their own choosing " doesn't mean a negotiating, it means an 
adjective. 

If you had been up against our experience and know what it means 
to bring outsiders into conference you would recognize that this 
means more than it says. We reply by saying, we think you exag- 
gerate that. In any event, if you would let us complete the machin- 
ery, and if an agitator is brought in you decline to negotiate with 
him. We hope to have arbitration machinery which will enable you 
to say that you will not agree with this. Now, you are not compelled 
to agree. 1 ou are not compelled to even discuss at any time with the 
man if he is not a proper man. You appeal to the machinery for ar- 
bitration. The dimculty is that we have commenced from the wrong^ 
end of this thing. If we had commenced with some sort of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation machinery, every snag that you strike would 
be immediately referred to arbitration machinery. 

I do not believe the gentlemen of the employers' group have at- 
tempted to becloud the issue at all so far as they are concerned. 
They believe, whether truthfully or not, that the effort of organized 
labor is to organize the shops that do not want to be organized, and 
to bring in agitators for improper purposes. My answer to that -is 
that the shops that treat their men right I do not believe need fear 
very much from labor organizers. I believe in the last analysis, and 
it is that belief that has brought me and a great many other gentle- 
men here that there is a growing disposition and a feeling among- 
employers in this country, and I know myself as many as three or 
four hundred corporations that are making the problems of their 
men their problems, that have profit-sharing schemes, bonus schemes^ 
that make it perfectly clear to the laboring man that if he enjoys his 
health and provision is made for sickness that at the end of four or 
five or six years he will be a property holder. Most of you gentle- 
men know that there are any number of schemes of that kind in op- 
eration in this country, showing that there is an attitude upon the 
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part of the employer to the employee that does not say, " You are a 
commodity; you are a machine; we are going to work you to the 
snapping point." That is not the attitude of the employer, in my 
judgment, toward the employee in this country to-day. 

I myself introduced a resolution here some time ago which 
undertakes to express this, as to just what the relation of the em- 
ployer to the employee should be. I have no doubt I will be called a 
theorist by both capital and labor, but unless we have some sort of 
opportunity to get something in the way of a program that, first and 
all important, provides machinery for arbitration and conciliation, 
if you gentlemen can not agree, I do not see how either of jou 
can take issue with that method of procedure. Therefore, I think, 
coming here almost entirely with my sympathies very largely with 
labor, with any number of theories that I had that would improve 
labor's condition, 1 can not help, however, but feel that labor has not 
given us gentlemen in the public group a fair chance by retiring at 
this particular moment. I think they owe it to us; they owe it to 
the President that they reconsider what they have done. I hope 
that the venerable head of this organization, whom we all respect, 
will have it made perfectly clear to him that unless he gives us an 
opportunity of first developing machinery for arbitration and con- 
ciliation that will take care of those problems that may be developed, 
that we have not been given a fair chance. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the privilege of explain- 
ing the position of the railroad men. The representatives of the 
railroad men sit here out of courtesy to this body and the ladies and 
gentlemen and yourself, sir. I did not understand that we were to 
get up and walk out. I thought we would remain until the end of 
the conference. And that is why we remain. You are putting us 
in a position that is very embarrassing, I am sure, to my associates 
and me. The representatives of the A. F. of L. have left this body, 
and if you have any communication to send to that body, send it to 
Mr. Gompers, please, and leave us out of anything of that kind. 
We want to retire, but we do not want to retire until the conference 
is over. After we have said what we have to say, out of courtesy, I 
felt we ought to sit still and not take any further part. I think you 
can readily understand the position we are in. We do not belong 
to that body. We h^^ve no right to say a word to them, about them, 
or to lay down any rule or suggest what they should do, or what 
they might do. Therefore we are absolutely powerless ; and if there 
is anything at all to be done, kindly do it with them. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I move we adjourn, 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, I promise Mr. Sheppard and his 
associates that I will not say anything to which they could take 
objection, nor ask them for either an assurance or a message to be 
carried to the party that has left the room. 

It is profitless to discuss the responsibility for the breaking of the 
conference. It is profitless to discuss over and over again the rea- 
sons stated by the employers' group for its inability to vote for the 
several resolutions that have been before this conference. This 
group came to the conference with a program of industrial relations. 
It stays in the conference so long as the conference lives for that pur- 
pose. It supports every resolution looking toward the making of a 
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program that shall consistently represent constructive and progres- 
sive industrial relations in the United States of America. The 
record of this conference and the record of the employers' group 
Avith respect to its attitude toward the questions that have been 
brought before us is the property of the public, and upon that record 
we must stand. -If this conference shall adjourn it will be with sincere 
regret .from the employers' group ; but the employers' group will not 
accept, no matter what effort may be made to put upon us, the re- 
sponsibility for that adjournment. Eeady and willing to proceed 
under the request of the President, when a motion was withdrawn 
ikat in courtesy to such a communication should have been allowed 
to go through, in order to provide a means whereby a burden of 
responsibility could be lifted from one side and perchance lodge 
upon another, we nevertlieless decline to accept that responsibility 
and stand upon the record of these proceedings, consistent and 
loyal and hoping to be generous if the opportunity to exhibit gen- 
erosity come. But where in a body of this kind men would sacrifice 
principles that were deep laid and deep set and in which we believed 
as much as we believed in any principle that dominates human life, 
we would have been cowards and cravens to have departed from the 
policy which we have pursued. This group is ready to stay to the 
end to assist in the building of any consistent relation of labor and 
capital, and when this conference adjourns it will rest upon its 
i-ecord, not with a feeling of having done something that it can not 
explain to the country, or that will place it in a position to merit the 
condemnation of the public, but though that condemnation fall, 
iind though we receive from the public that same scourging which 
this group has patiently listened to from individual menabers of 
this conference, we will nevertheless go out of this room with our 
heads high in the knowledge within our own conscience that we 
have dealt with the subjects honestly and fairly in the best light of 
our own judgment and in the best light of the intelligence that God 
has given us, and that our decision is written in the record, a record 
of which we are not ashamed. 

Mr. Chadbourne. Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn. 

Mr. Spargo. Before that motion is put, I simply rise to ask what 
disposition has been made of the motion that I offered. 

Mr. Wheeler. I arose to second Mr. Spargo's motion, and I do so. 

Mr. Spargo. The motion that I offered, Mr. Chairman — several 
attempts were made to second it. Dr. Eliot was, very properly, 
given the courtesy of the floor, and then some of the labor repre- 
sentatives, and I merely want to establish the fact that there is a 
motion pending. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly restate the motion ? 

Mr. lx)REE. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
time for adjournment is half past 5. It is now half past 6. 

The Chairman. We will hear this motion. 

The Secretary (reading) : 

That the conference proceed to develop and formulate a general program which 
will clearly define and establish the rights of organization and collective bar- 
gaining and furnish the basis for a constructive policy to direct the relations 
of employers and employed during the days immediately ahead. 

Mr. Chadbourne. I arise to a point of order. There is no con- 
ference in session. 
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